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MYCENAEAN CIVILISATION, PUBLICATIONS SINCE 1935 
A bibliography compiled by Brenda E. Moon (1957) Price 10s. 
CATALOGUE OF THE MSS OF OVID'S METAMORPHOSES 
By Franco Munari (1957) Price 10s. 

THE TELEPHUS OF EURIPIDES 

By E. W. Handley and John Rea (1957) Price 12s. 6d. 

THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF DOCUMENTARY PAPYRI— 
PROLEGOMENA 


By Herbert C. Youtie (1958) Price 10s. 
THE KNOSSOS TABLETS 


A transliteration by Emmett L, Bennett, John Chadwick and 
Michael Ventris. Second edition with corrections and additions 
by John Chadwick with the assistance of Fred W. Householder 
(1959) Price 145. 

PHLYAX VASES 

By A. D. Trendall (1969) Price 10s. 

MONUMENTS ILLUSTRATING OLD AND MIDDLE COMEDY 
By T. B. L. Webster (1960) Price £1 

STUDIES IN THE SIGNARIES OF SOUTH-WESTERN CYPRUS 
By T. B. Mitford (1961) Price 24s. 

MONUMENTS ILLUSTRATING NEW COMEDY 

By T. B. L. Webster (1961) Price 303. 

MYCENAEAN CIVILISATION, PUBLICATIONS 1956-60 

A bibliography compiled by Brenda E. Moon (1961) Jn the press 
CLASSICAL PERIODICALS IN U.K. LIBRARIES 

In the press 


J” PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE CRETAN LINEAR 


A SCRIPT By G. P. Goold and Maurice Pope (1955) Price §s. 


STUDIES IN MYCENAEAN INSCRIPTIONS AND DIALECT Vi—tr960 
By John Chadwick, L. R. Palmer and L. J. D. Richardson Price §s. 
(Volumes III, IV and V also available) 


Publications distributed by International University Booksellers, 39 Store Street, London, WC! 


The Persae of Aeschylus 
H. D. BROADHEAD 
A major edition of the Persae, the oldest of surviving plays. It Incorporates 
much new material, including a number of textual suggestions and elucidations. 
There is a full-scale commentary, a conspectus of metres, notes on Persian 
names and other topics, and an account of the battle of Salamis. 424 paves. 
45s. ner 


Greek Word Order 
K. J. DOVER 
Professor Dover explains and illustrates the principles which govern word-order 
in Greek, This is the only comprehensive treatment of the subject and all 
teachers of Greek and students, from first-year undergraduates onwards, 
will need it. 15s. net 


Plato’s Later Epistomology 
W. G. RUNCIMAN 
An analysis of the logic and epistomology of the Theaetetus and the Sophist, which 
offers a new interpretation of both dialogues and, by reference to several others, 
traces Plato's later attitude to the nature of knowledge and the nature of truth 
and error. About 30s. net 


Plato’s Meno 
R. & BLUCK 
The last English annotated edition of the Meno was published in Igor. 
Dr Bluck takes account of the developments in scholarship since then, and his 
version of the text is based on a mew examination of some of the most 
important Manuscripts. Autumn 1961 About 60s. net 


The Presocratic Philosophers 
G. 8. KIRK & J. E. RAVEN 
Welcomed as “sin outstanding contribution to scholarship... one which is sure 
to take its place as a standard work’ (The Classical Journal), This book is now 
available as a paperback. Paperbound, 25s. net 
Clothbound, 55s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The Cretan 
Collection 
in Oxford 


THE DICTAEAN CAVE AND IRON 
AGE CRETE 


Wi on Boardman 
—————— 


The University’s collection of Cretan 
antiquities is the richest and most varied 
of all outside Crete itself. This volume 
presents a fully illustrated account of part 
of the collection, spanning 2,000 years of 
Cretan history. Milustrared 5 $5 net 
a 


Greek 
Lyric Poetry 
from Alcman 


to Simonides 
C. M. Bowra 


An entirely new version by Sir Maurice 
Bowra of his book which was published 
in 1936 and has been our of print for 
some years. 

*... a satisfying as one could hope 
for.... Most valuable of all, here, too, 
we have the mature judgments and 
divinatory insights of an accomplished 
scholar and literary critic." THE GUARDIAN 
Second edition 42s ner 


The 


Etruscan Lion 
W. Liewellyn Brown 


‘...8 vivid picture of the genesis and 
subsequent development of a representative 
and remarkably comprehensive cross- 
section of Etruscan art.... it is to the 
discussion of the individual objects that 
the student will turn, and here he will 
find a rich store of quiet erudition and 
acute personal observation, scrupulously 
documented and transparently objective 

in its presentation.” THE TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT. Oxford Monographs on 
Glassical Archaeology Illustrated 845 net 


Menander: 
Dyscolus 


Edited by H. Lloyd-Fones 
Regius Professor of Greek in the 
Univernty of Oxford 


This completely new text makes use of 
the published facsimiles of the editio 
princeps which appeared in 1959, and takes 
full advantage of the proposals and 
comments of other scholars. 

(Oxford Classical Texts) 1s ner 


An English translation has been published 
under the tithe of The Bad-Tempered dan 
or The Misanthrope, the translator being 

PHILIP VELLACOTT; there is a Foreword 
by CHRISTOPHER FRY. ros Ga ner 


Aristotle: 

De Anima 

Edited with Introduction and 
Commentary by Sir David Ross 


Since the last commentary on the De 
Anima fifty-two years ago, there has been 
much discussion of the development of 
Aristotle’s thought, the work of Jaeger 
and other scholars has made clearer the 
pattern of its development and much light 
has been thrown on its text by the publi- 
cation of Forester’s text, now hardly 
obtainable; publication of this new 
commentary therefore appears to be 
timely. SOs net 


A Patristic 


Greek Lexicon 
Edited by G. W. H. Lampe 
FIRST FASCICLE 


A summary history of the use of all 
theologically important words by the 
Greek Christian writers of the period from 
the Apostolic Fathers to A.p. 800. The 
first fascicle consists of the Introduction 
and the letter =, Ras ner 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION 
TO THE GREEK LANGUAGE 
by George THOMSON 
Professor of Greek in the University of Birmingham 
Royal §vo, XV, 101 pages paper covers, 155. net 


Based on courses given at Birmingham University, designed for 
beginners, this book starts with historical and comparative linguistics, 
then presents the history of Greek from the ancient language to 
Modern Greek. It is hoped that the book will serve both as a textbook 
for classes and as an introduction for individual students. 


EARLY GREEK ELEGISTS 


by Sir Maurice BOWRA 
(The Martin Classical Lectures 1935) 
REPRINT CLOTH 20s. 


LES SOURCES DE 
Ten Papers and Discussions in the original languages 
by 
E. R. DODDS, WILLY THEILER, PIERRE HADOT, HENRY- 
CHARLES PUECH, HEINRICH DORRIE, VINCENZO CILENTO, 
R. HARDER, H. KR. SCHWYZER, A. H. ARMSTRONG, PAUL HENRY 
ALT, 463 pp., CLOTH 53s. NET 
Fondation Hardt: Entretiens sur l’Antiquité Classique: Vol. 5 
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BOOKS ON GREEK HISTORY, ART, ARCHAEOLOGY, NUMISMATICS, 
LITERATURE, LANGUAGE, PALAEOGRAPHY, PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, 
SCIENCE, ete, 


British and Foreign, New and Secondhand Books bought, individually or 
in collections. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 


Petty Cury, Cambridge. Telephone 5835] 








GREEK 
PAINTED 
POTTERY 


R. M. COOK gives a systematic and up-to- 
date account of Greek painted pottery from 
the Protogeometric to the Hellenic period. It 
treats the material by periods and, within cach 
period, by schools. The style is clear and 
uncluttered by professional or art-historical 
patter. “This work is distinguished not only for 
its incorporation of the results of recent 
research but also for its emphasis, proportions and outlook." The Connoisseur 63s 
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THE DRAMA OF EURIPIDES 


G. M. A. GRUBE, M.A., Professor of Classics at Trinity College, University of Toronto. 
Euripides is studied as a great artist of the theatre and no attempt is made to discover his personal 
views and beliefs. abe 


FROM MYCENAE TO HOMER 


A STUDY IN EARLY GREEK LITERATURE AND ART 


T. B. L. WEBSTER, Professor of Greek at University College, London, has used the new evidence 
from the discovery that the Linear B tablets were written in Greek to draw a picture of Mycenaean 
civilisation in its contemporary setting. *... This brilliant and adventurous book, stuffed as full 
with ideas as an ege2 is with meat, and argued with gusto.” The Times Lirerary Supplement 305 


GREEK ART AND LITERATURE i 
700-330 B.C. 


T. B. L. WEBSTER writes a sequel to From Mycenae to Homer. From Homer and geometric 
art to the beginnings of Greek drama and red-figure vase painting. *... like the small superb 
treasure-houses of Delphi, it is much more richly endowed than many bulkier works.’ The 
Guardian 22s 6d 


IN THE BEGINNING 


SOME GREEK VIEWS ON THE ORIGIN OF LIFE AND THE EARLY STATE OF MAN 


W.E.C. GUTHRIE, Professor of Ancient Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 21s 
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SUPPLEMENTUM 
EPIGRAPHICUM GRAECUM 


S.E.G.is published regularly as a review of Greek Epigraphy. 
As far as possible, it gives references to work done during 
each year on or relating to Greek inscriptions, and reprints 
new or emended texts. This offers a service which, it ts 
hoped, is of value not only to epigraphic specialists but also 
to classical scholars in general. 

To assist him in making the Supplementum as com- | 
plete as possible, the editor would be grateful if scholars ' 
who publish studies on Greek Epigraphy, or substantially 
using epigraphic material, would send him a notice (or if 
possible a reprint) of their work. Their co-operation in this 
way would be greatly appreciated. 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor 


A. G. WOODHEAD, CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
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CAMBRIDGE 


The attention of members is drawn to the collection of squecres 
of Greek inscriptions in the Museum of Classical Archaeology at 
Cambridge. 


[VARA AAA 


This collection already contains about 2,000 squeezes. These are 
drawn mainly from Attica and Asia Minor; but additions are constantly 
being made from all parts of the Greek world. 


Members of the Society who may wish to consult this collection are 
cordially invited to do so; and in special cases arrangements can be 
made for sending out a small number of squeezes on loan by post. 
The Museum authorities would also receive most gratefully any squeezes 
in private possession which their owners might wish to make available 
for general use. 





aor 


Enquiries should be addressed to 
THE LIBRARIAN, MUSEUM OF CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 
LITTLE 5ST. MARY'S LANE, CAMBRIDGE 
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PHAIDON BOOKS BY GISELA RICHTER 


ARCHAIC GRAVESTONES OF ATTICA 
A definitive study of archaic Attic gravestones from 610-500 B.c. 172 plates, $0 pages 
text, 79 catalogue entries. 12 x 9 in. Recently published. 735 6d 


KOUROI: ARCHAIC GREEK YOUTHS 
A study of 200 examples of Greek statues of male youths from 7th to 5th century B.c. 
Anatomical analyses, $93 illustrations, catalogue. 12 x 9 In. 7 gens 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK ART 
‘A masterpiece of selection, arrangement and comment’ (Guardian). 511 illustrations, 
420 pages. 10 X 7 in. 375 6d 


Please write for detailed illustrated prospectus 


PHAIDON PRESS LTD - 5 CROMWELL PLACE -: LONDON SW7 


The wealth of the past 

lies no deeper than the archacologist’s spade. A trial trench through an olive grove 

uncovers clay tablets with an inventory of King Nestor's worldly goods. Excavation for a modern 

sewer brings to light five masterpieces of ancient Greek sculpture. A great mound in Turkey 

yields the rich grave furnishings of a princely burial. 

These are the spectacular discoveries of recent digging. No less significant are the lesser hnds— 

the inscriptions, coins and household pottery—from which the excavator patiently pieces together 
the record of man's early life in all its admixture of travail and triumph. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


is the only American quarterly concerned with the presentation of the latest excavation material 
to the interested layman, Lavishly illustrated articles, prepared by specialists in non-technical 
language, acquaint its readers with archaeological progress in all parts of the world. 
1 year £1 16s. 2 years £3 125. 
Make cheque or money order payable rc ARCHAEOLOGY 
Address: ARCHAEOLOGY, 5 Wasnixcton Square, Nortu, New York 3, N.T. 
(Published by the Archaeological Institute of America) 





EXCAVATIONS CONDUCTED BY THE 


INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Edited by KARL LEHMANN 


VoL 1 THE ANCIENT LITERARY SOURCES 
Edited and translated by NAPHTALI LEWIS 
Demy dio £2.te.s 
¥YOL 2 
Part 1 THE INSCRIPTIONS ON STONE P.M. FRASER 
Part 2 THE INSCRIPTIONS ON CERAMICS AND MINOR OBJECTS 
KARL LEHMANN 
Demy gto PART ONE £3.0.0, PART TWO £3.0.0, THE SET £¢.5.0 
VOL 4 
Part 1 THE HALL OF VOTIVE GIFTS KARL LEHMANN 
Part 2 THE ALTAR COURT KARL LEHMANN and 8, D, T. SPITTLE 
To be published Autumn 196! 


Further volumes in preparation Routledge & Kegan Paul 





INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY BOOKSELLERS LIMITED 
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issue regularly 


CATALOGUES AND LISTS ON CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 


and other subjects within the field of the Humanities. 





They also welcome offers of small or large collections 


of books for sale. 


39 STORE STREET « LONDON - W°C:! + Tel. Museum 8959 





Joint Library of the Hellenic and Roman Societies 


LANTERN SLIDES 


The Slides Collection is arranged in two main sections: 
(a) A general collection of over 10,000 slides covering a very wide range of subjects: the major 
Prehellenic sites, the Greek mainland and islands, Rome and Italy and the Roman Empire; 
sculpture, vases, painting, mosaic; coins; papyri. 
(6) About 40 sets of slides on specific subjects, compiled by specialists who have also written 
notes to accompany the slides. These include Prehellenic Greece, Greek Gods and Heroes, 
Homeric Pictures, Greek Drama, Greek Sculpture, Greek Painting, Greek Vases, Athens, 
Greek Cities, Greek and Roman Architecture, Transport in the Ancient World, Ancient 
Furniture, Roman Portraits, The Roman Imperial Army, Rome, Ostia, Roman Gaul, 
Roman Britain, The Roman Wall. 

Nearly 2000 colour slides (2 x 2 in.) are now available. There are sets, with notes, on the Athenian 
Agora excavations, Athens, Ostia and Pompeii; and a general collection which includes many sites in 
Greece, Roman Britain, Roman France and Italy; Etruscan tomb paintings, Roman frescoes and 
mosaics, Greek vases, and objects from the Greek and Roman Life room of the British Museum. 

Slides are available to all members of each Society at a charge of 10s. a set, or 4d. each for individual! 
slides, plus postage. 

A film strip of Greek Gods and Heroes may be hired at a cost of 7s. 6d. Copies may also be bought 
for 17s. 6d., inclusive of notes. 

The annual subscription to each Society is £2. SCHOOLS ARE ELIGIBLE FOR MEMBERSHIP. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary of either Society at 31-34 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
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arrange parties to Greece which allow for the best combination of economy, freedom and 
variety. 

Our 1961 programme, which was fully subscribed shortly after publication, includes four 
parties to Athens, all offering travel, one way by air and one way by rail and sea, including 
an overnight stay in Venice. In Athens accommodation is in a good, centrally placed hotel 
on “bed and breakfast” lines, allowing for complete freedom both in movement and in choice 
of meals. 

Professor J. J. Tierney, Head of the Department of Greek, University College, Dublin, 
acts as leader of all parties and conducts a series of lectures and visits. Our plans allow for 
optional excursions to Crete, Delphi, ete. ethane warn 

The charge which we make in 1961 for a 19 days holiday is 59 guineas and this includes 
all travel to and from Athens (one way alr, one way rail and sea), overnight stay in Venice, 
all meals on ships and on aircraft, bed and breakfast in Athens and the leadership of Professor 
Tierney. : 

We suggest that you apply now for a copy of our 1961 programme which we shall be happy 
to send to you. This will give you a general impression of our holiday plans which include 
Barcelona, and Madrid; Language Study parties to Nice, Cannes, Vienna, Salzburg, 
Mayrhofen, Barcelona, Palma and Venice; Music Festival tours to Salzburg, Vienna, Verona, 
Passau, Aix-en-Provence, Munich and Lucerne and Painting Parties to Cadaques and Madero. 

In addition to sending you a copy of our 1961 programme for your general information 
we will be pleased to put your name on our “mailing list” so that a copy of our 1962 programme 
may be sent to you when this is ready in January. We Se for next year 
to be more extensive and to include, also, parties to Leningrad and Moscow, etc. 


HAROLD INGHAM LTD., 
15 ST. JOHN’S ROAD, HARROW 
HARrow 1040 & 1087 





Hellenic Air Cruises 
to Greece and the Aegean Islands, Asia Minor, 
Rhodes, Crete and Istanbul 
from 
72 guineas for a fortnight 
The tour charge in each case includes the following: 
« Air travel throughout the tour from London back to London. 
« Hotel accommodation throughout the tour. First- or second-class 
hotels are used. 
© Meals and refreshments on the flights. 
, Coach journeys from the London air terminal to airport and vice versa; 
and between airports and hotels at every point of the tour. 
e The services of our couriers or representatives, one of whom will be 
solely responsible for the passengers at each point. 
e All service charges and taxes at the hotels. 
We have a limited number of single rooms for people travelling alone, on payment of 
a small supplement. In the case of each tour a comprehensive programme of excursions 
will be arranged, but you will not be pressed to participate in the excursions. We 
engage leading Greek archaeological guides to accompany the excursions. 


Rome—Athens—The Acropolis and the Museums—Sounion—Mycenae—Tiryns—Nauplia— 
Epidaurus—Mykonos and Delos—Kaisariani Monastery—Delphi—Naples and Paestum, 
A 14-day Hellenic Air Cruise which provides the opportunity to see many 
of the outstanding classical sites on the Greek mainland as well as visits to 
islands in the Aegean. 
* * * 
Athens—The Classical Monuments—Argolis—Mycenae—T iryns—Marathon—Rhodes— 


Lindos—Kamiros—Heraklion—K nossos—Phaestos—Agia Triada—Gortyna—Pisa. 
A 12-day alr cruise which has been immensely popular and incorporates three- 
day visits to lovely Rhodes and historic Crete with a final night spent at Pisa. 

* * * 
Athens—Arachova—Delphi—Daphni—Corinth—lzmir (Smyrna}—Ephesus—Selcuk— 
Panaya—Kapulu—Kemelpasa—Istanbul—Salonika—Rome. 

A 12-day air cruise which includes not only the Greek mainland but also visits 
of exceptional interest to the coast of Asia Minor, Izmir, and with three days 
in Istanbul before returning via Salonika and Rome. 





Libya. Egypt. The Middle East 
and the Moly Land, Persia 
19- and 20-day air cruises are arranged during the autumn and spring with accom- 
modation in first-class hotels and with air travel throughout, visiting many places of 
religious and historical significance including Damascus, Jerusalem, Petra, Cyrenaica, 
Memphis, Cairo and Luxor, Isfahan, Babylon, Teheran and Baghdad 
from 
165 guineas 


Write or telephone fer our Hellenic progromme, of see pour loce! trevel agent. 


WINGS LIMITED 


a ae 48 PARK ROAD, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
for Autumn |P6! Telephane: AMAotredar [00 ! 


AFFILIATED MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH TRAVEL AGENTS 





SOCIETY FOR HELLENIC TRAVEL 
CRUISE PROGRAMME—1962 


Fast, modern ships are used for the three cruises outlined below, thus enabling passengers 
to spend longer at many ports of call—in particular in Athens—where two days are spent 
on each cruise—in Istanbul and in Haifa. Cruise 18 is operated in the m.s. Moledet 
(La Patrie) 6,800 ¢-r. tons, built in 1961; and cruises 19 and 20 in the s.s. Jerusalem, 
10,000 g.r. tons and built in 1957. Both ships are fitted with Denny-Brown anti-roll 


stabilizers, are fully air-conditioned and are equipped with the latest navigational devices. 


CRUISE 18—14th to 30th April 

to ITALY, GREECE AND THE HOLY LAND in the ms. Moledet 
visiting MARSEILLES, CIVITAVECCHIA—for OSTIA, ANTICA AND TARQUIMIA; 
SALERNO—for PAESTUM AND POMPEII: ATHENS, HAIFA—where Easter is 
spent, with numerous alternative excursions to Biblical and archacological sites, 
including NAZARETH, the SEA OF GALILEE and the MOUNT OF THE 
BEATITUDES: JERUSALEM and EIN KEREM; MEGIDDO, BEIT SHE'ARIM 
and CAESAREA: and the early Byzantine site of AVDAT in the Negev, from BEER 
SHEBA. The cruise concludes by visiting SANTORIN, DELPHI and OLYMPIA 
on its way back to Marseilles. 


CRUISE 19—15th to 31 May 
to the AEOLIAN ISLANDS, GREECE AND TURKEY in the s.s. Jerusalem 
visiting MARSEILLES, LIPARI, CRETE—KNOSSOS AND PHAESTOS—EPHESUS 
or PRIENE, BURSA, THE BOSPHORUS, ISTANBUL—where two days are spent— 
THE ISLANDS OF LEMNOS, DELOS AND MYCONOS, ATHENS—for two days— 
MISTRA and Marseilles. 


CRUISE 20—9%th to 25th August 
to SARDINIA, SICILY, GREECE AND THE GREEK ISLANDS 
in the s.s. Jerusalem 

visiting MARSEILLES, CAGLIARI—for the archaeological site at NORA— 
AGRIGENTO, SYRACUSE—with an optional expedition to PIAZZA ARMERINA 
—ATHENS—for two days—THE ISLANDS OF SKIATHOS, SKOPELOS AND 
THASOS, PHILIPPI, MOUNT ATHOS, THE ISLANDS OF DELOS AND CORFU, 
DELPHI and Marseilles. 


Five Guest Lecturers will accompany each cruise, including 

Mr. Edward Bacon, M.A., Dr. Glyn Daniel, M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A., Mr. R. W. 
de Feachem, M.A., Mr. M. R. E. Gough, M.A., F.5.A., Professor W. K. M. Guthrie, 
M.A.. F.B.A., Professor H. A. Harris, M.A., Mr. R. A. Higgins, M.A., Lord Kinross, 
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and from 88 gns. to 345 gns. (for suites) in the s.s. Jerusalem, includes large 

numbers of two-berth cabins in the middle and lower priced categories. 

In all cases, the journeys to and from Marseilles, with all meals en route, 

as well as all advertised shore excursions, are included in the price. 


For bookings and all further particulars, apply to the Organizers and Sole Agents 
FAIRWAYS & SWINFORD (TRAVEL) LTD. 


18 St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
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PHILOCHOROS ON PHRATRIES 


FGrH 328 F 35a (Phot., Suid. s.v. opyedves): ... wept tay opyeawaw yeypager wat 
DiAdyopos- ‘robs Sé dpdropas emdvayxes Séyeobar ai rods dpyedvas «al robs éuoydAaKras, ots 
yernjras KaAovper. 

F 35b (Harp., Suid. s.v. yervffrat, etc.): . . . PAdyopos 8° év ri 6 "ArBidos dyot zpérepow 
OpoydAaxras ovopalecfas obs viv yenrjras KaAotow. 

Modern interpretations of this fragment differ widely,’ but they agree in assuming that 
the two classes orgeones and gennetai between them made up the whole membership of the 
phratry, gennetai being the aristocratic minority, orgeones the great mass of commoners; 
and that the purpose of the clause here quoted was to safeguard the admission of orgeones 
to the phratry. Drakon’s law of homicide (JG i? 115 = Tod 87, 18-19) takes it for 
granted that a murdered man, if he has no near relatives, will at least have phrateres, 
and that social distinctions can be made among them. Already by his time, then, all 
Athenians belonged to phratries, nobles and commoners alike, and 1f commoners were ever 
outside the phratries their first admission belongs to a period before written law. Our 
fragment has thus had to be taken as referring to the repulse of a later attempt to exclude the 
orgeones, and it has generally been dated to the time cither of Solon? or of Kleisthenes.* 

There are grounds for uneasiness about these assumptions: 

(1) éwdvayxes S€yeo8a: should mean that the phrateres have no choice in the matter 
at all. But if orgeones and gennetai between them make up the whole of the phratry, auto- 
matic acceptance of both means automatic acceptance of every candidate, which seems 
improbable. 

(2) The object of the verb has to be understood as ‘the orgeones as well as the gennetat’, 
and the whole clause has to be taken as addressed to the gennetai, who on this hypothesis 
had a powerful influence over admissions and were abusing it by discriminating against the 
orgeones. But literally the gennetai are as much the object as the orgeones, The incon- 
gruity is shown up by Busolt’s attempt to explain it: the immediate purpose of the legislator, 
he said, was to safeguard the orgcones, but he also took into account a possible future 
situation in which the orgeones might have gained the upper hand and begun themselves 
to discriminate against the gennetai—an improbable prevision. 

(3) The epigraphic evidence on orgeones* would never by itself have suggested to anyone 
that orgeones formed the main body of commoners in the phratry. In Ferguson's Class A— 
the citizen orgeones as opposed to the votaries of Bendis and the like—we find some dozen 
groups, mostly small, apparently well-to-do,® each with a hieron at which they met once a 





1 The fragment has been so widely discussed, both 
in general histories and in particular studies, that it 
would be reckless to attempt a bibliography. The 
following are referred to by author's name alone: 
Busolt-Swoboda, Griechisches Staatsrecht (1qg20-1926), 
sec cap. i 252 with mn. 2; Guarducci, L'istituzione della 
fratria, Mem. da Lincet vi 6 (1997), GOP. 14-15; 
Hignett, A Aistory of the Athenian Constitution (1952), 
esp. 61-2, 990-1; Jacoby, commentary on Philo- 
choros, quoted by page of FGrH ILI b Suppl. vol. 1 
(1954); Wade-Gery, Essays in Greek History (1955) 
86-194 (= CO 25 1991); Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und 
Athen i (1893) 259-79. Ferguson, Org. = HTR 97 
(1944) Gi-1g0, The Altice Orgeones; id., Phe. = Cl. 
Ph. 5 (1910) 257-84, The Athenian Phratries; 1d., 
Sal, = Hesp. 7 (10938), The Salaminioi of Aeptaphyla 

VOL. LAXXI 


and Soumon: Sal. (by itself) = the first inscription of 
the Salaminioi there published, pp. 3-5- 

This paper arose from a discussion of phratries in 
a class held in Osxford early in 1957. I am grateful 
to all who took part, and besides and especially to 
H. T. Wade-Gery and M. I. Finley: but my errors 
are my own, and not for lack of warning. 

2 Wade-Gery, Ferguson, Guarducci, Jacoby and 
others. 

4 Busolt, Hignett and others. 

4 The lexica are not much use: see Ferguson's 
analysis, Org. 62—4. 

§ Ferguson's contention (p. 77) that the orgeones 
of Hesp. 11 (1942) 282 no. 55 had sometimes not 
enough moncy for an ox depends on a restoration 
which he abandoned in Mesp, Suppl. 8 (1949) 131. 
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2 A. ANDREWES 


year for the festival of a hero, usually obscure to us but evidently old and well established. 
Below this small superstructure there may have been an enormous substructure of poor and 
obscure groups which have left no trace in literature or epigraphy, but there is no positive 
evidence for thinking this. 

(4) On the evidence of F 35b Philochoros quoted this law in his fourth book.6 The 
outside limits of this book are given by F 32 (book iii—4q645.c.) and F 40 (book v— 
395/394), and the actual limits were very probably Ephialtes’ reform and the end of the 
Peloponnesian War (Jacoby 251-2). If the law was archaic Philochoros must have men- 
tioned it in a digression, and he was given to digressions (Jacoby 246): but we must not lose 
sight of the possibility that he noted it under the year in which it was passed, 

These are grounds enough for re-examination, and search for an alternative translation 
of the fragment. I here propose for discussion the following: 

(a) Orgeones were just what the epigraphic evidence suggests—a fairly small and rela- 
tively obscure upper-class minority. ‘They existed early, before the time of Solon,7 and were 
perhaps formed as a result of the rise to wealth and influence of families outside the gene. 

(6) At a lower level the mass of the phrateres was not organised in fractional groups 
inside the phratry until the institution of thiasoi. These were created by a law of the 
Penklean period, and they subdivided the phratry without regard to the older boundaries 
of gene and groups of orgeones. ‘They are attested only in the first half of the fourth century, 
and never took deep root in Attic society. 

(¢) The same law, or another of the same period, laid down certain general rules for 
the scrutiny of admissions to the phratry, the diadikasia which we meet in JG ii? 1237. From 
this scrutiny orgeones and gennetai were expressly exempted, a concession to upper-class 
privilege which was possible because these bodies would scrutinise their own members even 
more jealously than the phrateres would, and perhaps advisable because of the anomalies 
which would arise if the phratry accepted a candidate whom the genos rejected, or vice 
versa.” This is the clause quoted or summarised by Philochoros (the 4¢ shows that it was not 
the sole or the main clause), and it means that ‘the phrateres must automatically accept 
[properly qualified] orgeones and gennetai’, Whether the inserted words ‘properly 
qualified’ were expressed or merely understood, the acceptance of these candidates did not 
depend on the phrateres and can fairly be called automatic. 

It is certain that there was legislation of some kind about phratries in the Periklean 
period, and the evidence about thiasoi strongly suggests that they were the fruit of such 
legislation. ‘The available evidence on the relation between genos and phratry gives only 
partial and equivocal support to my main positive contention, that gennetal were exempt 
from the phrateres’ scrutiny, and I would only claim that it suits this evidence at least as 
well as any other hypothesis, and provides a less awkward translation of the Philochoros 
fragment. But I would stress very heavily the negative point, that the usual translation is 
unsatisfactory, and that there is no evidence whatever for supposing that all the non-gennetai 


There remains #6 17 2955, an unbroken stone with a 
list of 16 names, and 2499 with its tpaméfag els dio 
tTpixdiva (29-30). The orgeones of Amynos who 
adopted Asklepios (1? 1252, 1259, 1259) seem to be 
richer and might be more numerous. 

® Kahrstedt, Staatsgebiet 295 n. 2, denied the con- 
nexion between g5a and 5b, remarking that 
Philochoros may have had many occasions to mention 
homogalaktes. But these are not just mentions, they 
are explanations, and in the same terms: it may be 
taken as certain that the lexica did not draw them 
from different parts of Philochoros’ work. 

* Orgeones were mentioned in a law of Solon 
(Seleukos’ commentary on the axones, 441 F 1), and 


they appear in many reconstructions of the corrupt 
passage of the law cited in Digest xlvii 22.4. 

We had best leave out of account the wo-ro-ki-jo-ne- 
jo e-re-mo (ka-ma) of Ventris and Chadwick, Documents, 
nos. 052.7, 171.01. Our orgeones present a 
specialised Attic sense of a word whose meaning else- 
where is perhaps more like ‘priest’: it is not im possible 
that there should be some organic connexion between 
the Attic and the Pylian orgeones, but it is not speci- 
ally probable, and we have little idea what the 
latter were. 

* I say ‘perhaps’ because Athens is not alwavs 
careful to avoid anomaly, 
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of the archaic phratry were organised in groups of orgeones. With this misleading assump- 
tion out of the way, we can imagine the growth and character of the Atuc phratry in terms 
which, to me at least, are more satisfying than those which are usually offered. 


1. (SENNETAL AND PHRATERES 


It is not possible to discuss cases of admission to the phratry without frequent recourse 
to the fullest contemporary document, the ‘Demotionid’ decrees (/G 117 1237), and I turn to 
them first. 

Two decrees, inscribed by the same hand and proposed by Hierokles and Nikodemos 
either at the same meeting in 396/395 or at no long interval, make up the main body of 
the document.® They refer to the phratry simply as of dparepes (15-16, 43-44, etc.), but 
two proper names also occur: 

(i) Demotionidai. Hierokles’ first proposal is to complete a special scrutiny of those 
who have not yet been scrutinised ‘according to the law of the Demotionidai’ (13-15), and 
the names of the rejected are to be expunged from ‘the register év Anporiwwéav and from 
the copy’ (20-2). A later proposal allows appeal to the Demotionidai by those rejected 
on a normal scrutiny (29-32): if this fails, the penalty is 1000 drachmas (38-44). 

(ii) The Aexeder@v olkos. In such an appeal this ‘house’ is to appoint five synegorol 
to sit with the Demotionidai (32 ff.)"9: if a fine results, it is to be collected by the priest of 
the ‘house’ (40-2). 

Wilamowitz was sure that Demotionidai is the name of the phratry: no one else could 
decide appeals or keep the register (p. 261), Over the ‘house’ he wavered slightly: it was 
roughly equivalent to the Dekeleia demesmen (p. 266); it was a privileged subdivision of 
the phratry (pp. 261 ff.) which had once possessed control of enrolments. Wade-Gery 
maintained that the phratry’s name was Dekeleies, and that Demotionidai were an aristo- 
cratic minority within it: the ‘house’ is simply a name for the phratry itself. 

The heart of the matter lies in lines 26 ff., where Hierokles turns from the special to the 
normal scrutiny: 

qhy 6¢ duadteaciay 
vo Aowrav evar Tae borepit Ere 7 at a 
v ro Képeor Oban tHe Kopearridt "Amar 
opiwy: dépev Se tiv Yajdov aro 76 Bus" € 

30 av 6€ tig BoAnrat efetvar és Anporiwy 

idas av av arolndiowrrat €fetvat av 


Tat ATA. 


Hierokles takes the procedure of the diadikasia for granted—it went ‘by the law of the 
Demotionidai’ (14-15) or ‘according to the existing decrees about introduction and scrutiny’ 
(68—71)—and he is concerned only with its date and the formality of voting from the altar. 
The nature of the diadikasia is clear enough: 15-18, the special scrutiny consists of a vote 
of the phrateres; 78-81, Nikodemos proposes that when the diadikasia takes place the 
phratriarch should not hold the vote of the whole phratry until there has been a previous 
vote among the introducer’s thiasos. 94 év rie Seaduauiae evidently means in the debate 


* They are too long to summarise here again, See 1 Wilamowitz insisted that we distinguish the 
the translations and analyses given by Wilamowitz procedure of the special scrutiny from that of the 
and Wade-Gery. The third decree, which is later, normal, and no doubt they differ in some respects: 
does not affect the present issue. but the whole vocabulary need not change its 

10 Wade-Gery (pp. 128g) is clearly right to meaning. 
deduce from their oath that these are judges not 
advocates. 
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which precedes the vote of the whole body. ‘The essential part of the diadikasia 1s this 
debate and vote of the whole phratry. 

If so, the vote in 29 must be a vote of the whole phratry, quite apart from the natural 
assumption that an unexpressed subject will be the body which is voting the decree. But 
then Demotionidai must be some body other than the phratry. Busolt-Swoboda indeed 
maintained (p. g62 n. 2) that the appeal 1s from the phratry as an assembly to the phratry 
sitting as a court, but Wade-Gery’s objection (p- 127 n, 1) is decisive: improbable in itself, 
such appeal could not be called simply appeal ‘to Demotionidai’. Accordingly most recent 
writers have returned to Wilamowitz’s suggestion that the subject in 29 is not the phrateres 
but some smaller body, viz. the ‘house of the Dekeleians’, and that appeal is from them to 
the whole phratry, whose name was Demotionidai. ‘The procedure is thus parallel to that of 
Nikodemos’ main proposal (78-106), whereby the introducer’s own thiasos votes first: if it 
accepts, the whole phratry has still to vote on the entrant; if it rejects, the introducer may 
either acquiesce or appeal to the whole phratry. Indeed, Wilamowitz (p. 264) explicitly 
took Nikodemos’ proposal not as a supplement to that of Hierokles but as an amendment 
of it. 

If the subject in 29 1s not the bedy which conducts the diadikasia, there is in effect a 
violent change of subject at that point, which has to be excused by saying that Hierokles 
is not giving the procedure in detail but refers to a known standing order. The transition 
is nevertheless harsh, and Nikodemos’ decree is in form an amendment not to Hierokles’ 
proposal but to standing orders. The full detail shows that the procedure Nikodemos puts 
forward is new, i.e. the whole idea of a vote before the diadikasia is a new idea, I cannot 
think that anyone would have found a preliminary vote in 29 had they not found difficulty 
in taking the appeal in 30 as an appeal from the phratry to some distinguishable other 
authority. Certaimly there is no indication in 26-9 that the diadikasia was then a two- 
stage process, and on the face of it the appeal in 30 1s an appeal after the diadikasia, the appeal 
from thiasos to phratry in 96 is appeal from a preliminary verdict given before the diadikasia. 
Hierokles and Nikodemos deal with different stages of the procedure, and one does not 
modify the other. 

Wade-Gery’s interpretation puts much less strain on the text.“ Two objections have 
regularly been brought against it, of very different weight. One is to his taking the ‘house 
of the Dekeleians’ as a name for the phratry, but it must be stressed that this might be 
wrong without at all affecting his main argument. The other is more general and more 
serious, that there could not be appeal from the main body of the phrateres to a smaller 
corporation, that the law which regulates admission can only be a law of the phratry itself, 


If When the thiasos accepts, there is no appeal 
land the verb épives is not used) but automatic 
reference to the phratry: appeal occurs, and the 
introducer has an option, when the thiasos rejects. 
These notions are clarified by Wade-Gery, 192-5. 

13 His further argument from the nomenclature of 
the priest has not apparently been noticed except by 
Guarducci (p. 49), but is none the less valid. 

1¢ There is not much agreement about the correct 
meaning of olkoc: Busolt-Swoboda, 959, ‘eine wohl 
mehrere Thiasoi umfassende Kultgenossenschalt’; 
Kahrstedt, Staatsgebiet 294, “ein olxog kann termino- 
logisch nichts anders sein als cin Teil eines Genos’, for 
which surprising assertion he refers to Wilamowitz 
266, who only said, ‘haus, ofxo;, ist cin gentilizischer 
begriff’, and produced examples to show that it could 
be; Latte, REs.v. *Phratrie’ col. 750, confines himself 
to saying that olxo; cannot be a name for a phratry. 


The confusion is natural, for the truth is that any 
sense of ofxoc which is tolerable in this text is bound 
to be unique. There is no trouble with 41-2 ‘the 
priest of the Dekeleians’ house’: the Dekeleians, 
whoever they are, might have a hteral house for their 
hiera like the Klytidai of Chios (Syll3 87: the 
Athenian Kerykes also have a house, JG ii® 1672.24), 
and their priest might easily be called the priest of 


such a ‘house’, The body which is to appoint 


synegoroi (32-3) is another matter. If the ‘house’ 
is not (in both passages) simply the phratry, it could 
perhaps in 92-3 mean the officers of the phratry, as 
the persons specially concerned with the cult and its 
house: the ‘vestry’ of nineteenth-century English 
parishes would be a parallel, and it would not be 
hard to find others. But I must repeat that the 
interpretation of olxe:, which is difficult on any 
hypothesis, is a subsidiary point. 
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that the register must be kept by the phratry, that aristocratic privilege of the kind envisaged 
by Wade-Gery could not survive as late as 396/395."5 Here I can only quote Wade-Gery's 
own caution (p. 129): ‘Our notions about the Attic aristocracy are exceedingly insecure, 
and we have to cut ¢Aem to fit the instances, not the instances to fit them.’ Isaios 7, discussed 
immediately below, offers some interesting parallels. I take it, then, that Demotionidai 
were a genos with a privileged position inside the phratry Dekeleies, and with this preface 
proceed to the orators. 


(a) Isaios 7. 15-17. Thrasyllos claims that he was adopted by Apollodoros in some- 
thing of a hurry after the death of the latter’s son. So when the Thargelia came round," 
Hyaye je ext rovs Bayobs ets robs yervijras te Kal dparepas. They have (he continues) the 
same law, whether it is a real or an adopted son,’ that the introducer must swear an oath 
that the entrant is eligible, and then the rest nevertheless vote,'* and if their vote is favour- 
able the name is entered on the register. Thrasyllos was accepted, so éyypddoval je els 74 
KOLVOV ypapware tov inducdpevot wavres. Gennetai and phrateres are closely linked: 
there appears to be only one transaction, on the same occasion, with the same sacrifice 
on the same altar, according to the same law, and it ends with entry on ‘the’ common 
register. 

In outlining the situation in the opening sentence of the speech Isaios uses slightly 
different language: wal evi ra iepa ayayay els robs ovyyevets!® dwéderfe wai ets Ta Kowa 
ypappareta evéypaye. Here Thrasyllos seems to be presented only to the genos, though 
he gets inscribed on more than one register, The main objection to supposing that the 
gennetai controlled the whole business is that Isaios, in the passage quoted above from 17, 
says that ‘everyone’ voted. But he writes loosely enough, even when he is not trying to 
deceive, and since everyone was apparently present at the meeting, gennetai and ordinary 
members alike, he would be quite capable of writing about the decisive vote as if it were a 
vote of the whole meeting. It seems in any case that admission to genos and phratry 
took place on the same occasion, and the fact that there was only one sacrifice suggests that 
there was only one effective vote. In such a joint meeting the ordinary phrateres could 
have no say about admission to the genos, whereas on my interpretation of Philochoros the 
gennetai might decide the issue for the phratry. 

This casc comes closest to proving my point, and it is unfortunate that it has to be 


18 The point seems to be that the introducer's 
oath was not enough by itself. It is presumably 
implied that others were more lax, but [ doubt if (¢) 


1 The privilege is by now very much attenuated: 
the law of the Demotionidai is freely amended by 
the assembly of phrateres, and Hierokles dilutes their 


jurisdiction in appeal, 

Wilamowitz ascribed a position of privilege to the 
‘house of the Dekeleians’, and added instances (most 
of those discussed immediately below) of differentia- 
tion in other phratries between ‘brothers of first and 
second class’. I am glad to note that my position is 
not in principle different from his, only reversing 
the parts of Dekeleies and Demotionidai, For later 
views see Hignett, 56 and app. i(¢), pp. 919-15. 

tM One would expect the Apatouria, but Apollo- 
doros may have feared that he would not live tll then, 
and in fact he died before he could get Thrasyllos 
enrolled in his deme. 

17 This phrase could be taken to mean that the 
law is the same for either case, a real or an adopted 
son (so Wyse, and this seems to read more easily); or 
that the law is the same for genos and phratry. 
Either way, the law of the genos is the law of the 
phratry. 


below isan instance: see n. 21 below. 

18 Harp. (Suid.) s.v. yervijra: remarks that in this 
specch Isaios toby avyyevels perrijtay arduacer, which 
seems to mean that he is speaking throughout of 
relatives and not of gennetai in the technical sense. 
It is generally assumed without question that he really 
meant gennetai (Wilamowitz; Wyse; Francotte, La 
polis greeque 56-7; Busolt-Swoboda, 957 mn. 4; Latte, 
RE s.v. ‘Phratrie’ col. 750; etc.): Schoemann, secing 
the difficulty, wished to emend to toby yevrytas 
ovyyersis dGvduacer, It seems incredible that 
Thrasyllos should say he was enrolled among his 
relatives (¢f. not only 15-17, but 19 with 27), and I 
assume that Isaios meant gennetai mn the precise sense 
of the word (Her. v 66.1 is some parallel). But Jacoby 
appears to accept the statement of Harpokration as 
it stands. 
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left to some extent in the fog in which Isaios has enveloped it. But at least a genos is here 
very closely associated with a single phratry, the law of the genos is the phratry’s law, and 
the registers of genos and phratry are spoken of as if they were one—they can hardly in 
fact be identical, and in 13 they seem to be distinguished, but Isaios’ language would be 
intelligible if they were both kept by the gennetai, This may make it easier to accept the 
view that the phratry Dekeleies admitted its members ‘according to the law of the Demo- 
tionidai’, and that its main register was kept ev Aqporiedar, 

(6) [Dem.] 59.59-61. Phrastor tried to introduce his son by Neaira’s daughter to his 
phrateres, and also to his genos Brytidai.2® The genos rejected the child and Phrastor 
brought a suit against them, but when they challenged him to an oath before the arbitrator 
he declined it, and this seems to have ended the matter. Here the proceedings in the genos 
are treated as decisive. 

(c) Andokides 1.126-7. The relatives of Chrysilla brought her child to the altar at 
the Apatouria and bade Kallias sacrifice, but on learning that they maintained that the 
child was his own he took hold of the altar and swore it was not. Later he was induced to 
change his mind, and himself introduced the boy to the Kerykes at a later age than was 
usual. Kalliades opposed the introduction, eimdicarro b€ ot Aojpuxes xaTa Tor ropov 
Os €oTW avrois, TOY maTepa Spécavra cicayew 3} py vioy ovra eavrod etoayer.! This is 
perhaps only marginally relevant, since nothing at all is said of a phratry, but it is to be 
noted that the first application was made at the Apatouria, the phratries’ festival, and the 
relatives of Chrysilla might find easier access to the phratry than to the genos. 

(d) Demosthenes 57, with Lex. Patm. s.v. yerjra: (BCH 1 (1877) 152). Euxitheos’ 
object is to show that his father Thoukritos, his mother, and himself were Athenian citizens. 
For his father’s status he calls first the nearest surviving relatives (20-2); then phrateres 
gennetai and demesmen; last, some relatives to say that the phrateres had chosen Euxitheos 
himself as phratriarch (29—it j is not clear why the phrateres do not attest this themselves): 
except for these last we are not told precisely what the witnesses deposed. Phrateres and 
gennetai were called separately (23), but this tells us nothing about the process of Thou- 
kritos’ introduction to them, which in any case was so long ago that there can be no surviving 
witnesses, Euxitheos’ concern is merely with his father’s standing in later life, for which he 
accumulates all possible kinds of witness: ¢f. 67, the catalogue at the end. 

But for himself introduction is important, to show that he was acknowledged by Thou- 
kritos, and here the emphasis is all on the phratry: 54 GAA madioy oyra yf etbdus aye els 
rods dparepas, eis "AmdAAwwos warpwou [Fyov],™ eis rdAAa fepd . . . aAAG py 6 matip atros Lap 
dudcas Tov vouimov tots dparepaw Spxev eiayyaye pe, wri. ‘Nothing 3 is said about intro- 
duction to a genos, and if Euxitheos belonged to one his emphasis on the phratry would 
be a considerable objection to my thesis. 

However, if Thoukritos belonged to a genos, it seems unlikely that his son should have 


20 This has been understood to mean that in this 
case the child was registered with the phratry before 
application was made to the genos (e.g. Guarducci, 
25). But it does not appear from the text that the 
phrateres ever voted on the case. elovjyer is perhaps 
ambiguous: the verb can be used of effective intro- 
duction (as JG ii? 1297.18-19), but in itself it means 
no more than ‘introduce’, ‘present’, and I mmagine, 
though the instances are indecisive, that it could be 
used of the occasion when the mecion was sacrificed, 
when the father probably swore an oath (Dem. 57.54, 
below) but there was no scrutiny or vote, 

% ‘This is sometimes claimed as a case where the 
introducer’s oath was all that the law required 
(n. 18 above), but it seems unlikely that Kalliades’ 


opposition and the vote of the genos were meaning- 
less, as Wilamowitz (p. 271) alleged without argu- 
ment. The proceedings would more naturally be 
taken as a real debate ending in a decision that 
Kallias should proceed according to the form 
prescribed by law. 

33 For this, sec below pp. 7-8. The alternative 
emendation <n" > Fvor (Blass) makes no difference for 
our pu 

= The subject of the earlier clause is of oupyereic, 
and in spite of Ledl, Wien. Stud. 29 (1907) 213, it 
seems likely that there are two separate occasions. 
The father perhaps swore his oath when he sacrificed 
the meion (¢f. n. 20), but died before he could sacri- 
fice the koureion. 
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nothing to say about his own entry into it, and two other passages suggest that he 
did not. 

(i) 24 « 6° ev avacw, oaovomep exaoTos ouau, efnracpevos daiveras xai Liov o waThp Kal viv 
€yes, Acyw pparepot, ovyyeveot, Syporais, yervijrace seems to mean that every member of the 
jury had the same relation to a genos as the speaker had. Wilamowitz (p. 272, citing 
Lex. Patm.) supposed that Euxitheos was not a gennete but that gennetai controlled entry 
into his phratry, much as in his belief the “house of the Dekeleians’ did among the Demo- 
tionidai; Ledl, in MWten. Stud. 29 (1907) 207 ff., developing a position set out by Meyer in 
Forschungen li 419-21, thought that every Athenian was a gennete but that there were 
nameless plebeian gene as well as the aristocratic ones we hear about. Neither answer is 
satisfactory. These plebcian gene have left no other trace, and the distinction which 
Philochoros makes is proof that orgeones were not called gennetai. Wilamowitz is nearer 
the truth: the phrase must mean something other than admission to a genos, but we can 
hardly allow that as late as 346/345 no Athenian entered a phratry except after effective 
scrutiny by gennetai—there are too many cases in which entry clearly depends on unimpeded 
voting in a phratry.*4 

(ii) 67 els" “AroAwvos watpwov wat dws €pxetov yervyrar, in the list of witnesses to 
Thoukritos’ citizenship, requires explanation—gene are usually referred to by their names, 
and these deities are not in any case likely to be the distinctive gods of any genos. Euxitheos 
is here examining himself in the style of an archon’s anakrisis (66), in which the candidate 
was asked (4fh. Pol. 55.3) et €orw adra’ “AmdAAwy warpiios Kai Zevs epxeios, kai wot Tatra 
va tepa eon. Elsewhere it is, somewhat vaguely, stated that every true Athenian ‘had’ 
shrines or altars of these gods (Plato, Euthyd. 302c; Deinarchos and others in Harp. s.v. 
epxetos Zevs; Kratinos the younger, fr. 9 K, ii p. 291), but these passages do not make clear 
the relation of an individual to ‘his’ shrine, or where one might expect to find the latter; 
though Socrates uses the words Pwpot xai tepa olxeta, and lexicographers™ suggest that Zeus 
Herkeios was to be found in individual courtyards. Two gene had shrines of Apollo 
Patroos, Elasidai (/G ii? 2602) and Gephyraioi (362q—30), and Salaminioi sacrificed to him 
on 7 Metageitnion (Sa/. 8g); one phratry had its own shrine, Therrikleidai (JG it* 4973); 
there was a state cult of Apollo Patroos in the Agora (Thompson, Hesp. 6 (1937) 77-115), 
and an altar of Zeus Herkeios on the Akropolis (Philoch. 328 F 67). 

It is widely believed that these cults were in the custody of gene,** and though the 
belief is backed by no positive evidence except these passages from Demosthenes 57, it 
offers very much the easiest explanation ofthem. Euxitheos, that is, was not a gennete, and 
is concerned only with the gennetai who had charge of ‘his’ Apollo and Zeus: hence the 
expression in 57.67, which would be eccentric if he were speaking as a gennete about his 
own genos. To establish his relation to such cults the individual must be presented to their 
custodians, so Euxitheos was taken as a child to the shrine of Apollo Patroos among others 
(54, quoted above), and after this he can say he is év yewyjrats é&nracpévos like other 
Athenians (24). So far as it goes, this is a test of citizenship—not an important test, and 
no great stress is laid on it here, nor is it used in any other surviving speech, though in lost 
speeches Hyperecides and Deinarchos made some play with Zeus Herkeios (Harp. foc. cit.). 
In the fourth century it was the vote of deme and phratry that mattered: one would suppose 
that by that time the gennetai recognised without question the right of an accredited son ofa 
phrater to call a particular Apollo ‘his’. 

_™ Most clearly Isaios 8.19; [Dem.] 43.14. Admis- house, which at least shows how they understood 
sion to a phratry without mention of gennetai: épxeto;. 
Isaios 2.14: 3.79-6; 6.22; 10.8; 12.4; [Dem.] *@ References in Busolt-Swoboda, 956; Ferguson, 
90.4,20. Sal. qt. The latter's objection that neither Kerykes 
*% Harp., Suid. sv. épxeios Zetz; Phot. sv. nor Salaminiot had a separate priest of Apollo 
Epxeiov Atéc; EM 975.24: schol. Plato Ewthyd. go2d. Patroos ts not decisive: the archon of the genos, for 
Some of these allege that fpxog was Attic for a instance, might discharge this function. 
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This would explain the text before us, and it does not conflict with the other evidence: 
for if the cults to which every Athenian was thus attached were cults presided over by the 
gene, that would not prevent individuals from setting up altars to Zeus Herkeios, or associa- 
tions of any kind from having their own shrines of Apollo Patroos. The point is of some 
importance for the structure of early Attic society—this part of the anakrisis of archons 1s 
surely archaic, as opposed to more modern questions like father’s deme or mother’s father’s 
deme—and it may be worth pointing to some of the consequences: 

(1) There is no question of an aristocratic cult having spread to the lower classes with 
the growth of democracy (Busolt-Swoboda, 956, 1168): if Euxitheos depended on gennetai 
for an Apollo to call his own, he was in this respect in the same position as his ancestors in 
the seventh century.27?. It may be that when a seventh-century candidate answered this 
question in the anakrisis affirmatively he meant that he belonged to the minority which 
controlled these cults, whereas a classical candidate meant that he had a regular hereditary 
connexion with one: but even so there would be no change in the quality of the cults or their 
custodians. 

(2) Meyer was surely mistaken in insisting (Forsch. 1 519 ff.) that a gennete’s descent 
from a particular god or hero excluded his descent from Apollo Patroos,** in his view the 
older conception: indeed, by page 524 he had realised the difficulty of a proposition which, 
strictly held, would mean that no gennete was eligible for the archonship. 

(9) If the relevant cult was one controlled by a genos, it was irrelevant that the indi- 
vidual might have an altar of Zeus Herkeios in a courtyard of his own. The question in the 
anakrisis is therefore not concerned with ownership of land, and cannot be used as evidence 
that either citizenship or eligibility for the archonship ever depended on holding land 
(Wilamowitz, Aus Aydathen 95; Meyer loc. cit.). 

To return to Demosthenes 57, there remains the question what is meant by the comment 
in Lex. Patm. s.v. yewjrat: .. . Prddyopos be ev 7H rerapry “ArHises yewiras Kal duoydAaxtas 
cadet. ofrot b¢ rods eyypadopevous els robs dpdropas Siaxpivorres Kat Soxtalorres et oATrat 
clow 7) févot éd€yovTo 7 é7éBaAAov [ameBaAov Wil.], cbs Anpoobéys ev rh pos EviBovAcdyy 
‘xdAer S€ prow Kal Tovs dpdropas Kal [dpdrepas, éxrerra Dem. 57.23] tovs yennjras. This odd 
passage has not received much attention since Wilamowitz referred to it in the course of 
his argument that there were two classes among the phrateres. He took it, apparently, as 
literally true of the fourth century, but that can hardly be right. On no interpretation can 
the scholiast have extracted his doctrine from Demosthenes 57 alone, and we are bound 
to suppose that his original had digressed more or less widely, If he reproduces his original 
at all faithfully, then, since it does not fit the fourth century, we must suppose the reference 
is to a distant past when gennetai in fact controlled entry into the phratry, which they may 
have done, and Atthidographers might have known they did. If the comment has been 
garbled the possibilities are of course wider: for instance, Philochoros F 35 is touched on in 
the preceding sentence, and our sentence might refer to what I believe that fragment to 
mean; or there might be allusion to a right of appeal to gennetai such as we find in JG i1° 1237 
—ut there is not much gain in speculating what a lost original might have said, and the 
best we can do is to note this as another text in which it appears that gennetai somehow 
played an important part in the affairs of a phratry. 

(e) Isaios 2.14. The speaker is substantiating his adoption by Menekles: elodye: pe 
els trols dpdrepas wapévTaw TouvTuW, Kat els Tavs Syudras pe eyypader wal eis Tous opyedpas. 


Philochoros’ distinction between orgeones and gennetai is to a limited extent borne out by 


#7 Tt has been noted that Odysseus had an altar the seventh century (Tyrt. fr. 8.1), but of the tribal 
of Zeus Herkeios in his courtyard (y 334), but eponyms only Hyllos was Herakles’ son. (Plato, 
Eumaios apparently not (& 5 ff., 419 ff): perhaps he loc, cit., makes it clear that Patroos in the title of this 
depended for this on Odysseus. Apollo means that he was the general ancestor of all 

s* All Spartans were descended from Herakles in Athenians, through his son Ion.) 
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the orators: in this, the only case where admission to orgeones is cited, there is no mention of 
gennetal, while in Isaios 7 and [Dem.] 59 there is no mention of orgeones. The fact that 
phrateres and orgeones are called separately convinced Wyse and Ferguson that the group 
of orgeones was not a constituent unit of the phratry, while the variation in the verbs— 
‘introduced me to the phrateres, enrolled me among the orgeones'—persuaded Wilamowitz 
that the orgeones played a decisive part in enrolment in the phratry. As against Wyse, the 
speaker is not concerned to give a narrative record of his admissions, only, like others in 
similar cases, to make the most of each distinguishable group that can attest his adoption, 
so that his separation of phrateres and orgeones need not signify that they were not con- 
nected. Wilamowitz is perhaps nearer the mark: we cannot indeed press Isaios’ language 
to mean that the man was not enrolled in his phratry, but the variation in the verbs may 
reflect a real difference between simple presentation and effective enrolment.2® 

(f) Aischines 2,147: a series of infinitives of which his father Atrometos is the subject, 
including efvat 6° €x dparpias ro yévos®® 7 Tay atray Popa "Ereofovradars peréyet, dev 1) Tis 
‘Abnvas rijs MoAudbos €oriv iépera. The roundabout phrase encouraged Ferguson (Phr. 261) 
and Guarducci (pp. 24-5) to deny that the Eteoboutadai belonged as a whole to this 
phratry, and indeed if that was all Aischines wished to say he could have said it more simply; 
but he naturally wished to make the most of the altars and the priesthood as well. It seems 
more likely that the genos had an organic connexion with the phratry who ‘shared their 
altars’. 

(g) The Salaminioi sacrificed to Zeus Phratrios at the Apatouria (Sal. 92), a festival 
which each phratry celebrated at its own local centre (cf. JG ii* 1297.52-64), so that Fer- 
guson was at some difficulty to explain how the Salaminioi came to be together for this 
sacrifice if, as he believed, they were spread over several phratries. It is clearly simpler to 
suppose that they were associated as a genos with a single phratry.™ 


This evidence is enough to show that in several cases a particular genos played, as such, 
an important part in the affairs of a particular phratry. It supports the thesis that in 
iG i? 1237 Demotionidai could be a genos with a privileged position inside the phratry 
Dekeleies: it is not possible to sustain the objection that this would be an isolated case of the 
partial survival of archaic privilege into the full classical period, It does not decisively 
exemplify my guess that gennetai were admitted automatically to the phratry, but it does 
the guess more good than harm. | 


9. THIASO! 


In the second decree of JG ii? 1237 Nikodemos’ amendment to standing orders lays 
down that the three witnesses whom the introducer must produce at the preliminary hearing 
(anakrisis}) must be from his own thiasotai (71-8); and that a preliminary vote must be 
taken within the introducer’s thiasos before the main vote of the phrateres (78-106). Clearly 
all ordinary members of the phratry belonged to thiasoi within it. JG 11? 2345, dated by 
Kirchner to before the middle of the fourth century, gives a list of names with patronymic 
and demotic spasmodically added, divided up by headings of which ‘Hagnotheos’ thiasos’ 


7? For the meaning of eigd;ew see n. 20 above. 

70 The subject is Atrometos throughout, so td yérog 
must be taken adverbially, ‘he belonged by descent to a 
phratry. ...." If Atrometos had been a gennete, 
Aischines would have said so unmistakably. 

1 The history of the genos Salaminioi and the 
relation of its two branches remain obscure, and 
none of the solutions so far proposed is wholly con- 
vincing: Ferguson, Saf.; Nilsson, AJP 59 (1998) 385; 
Daux, REG 54 (1941) 220; Guarducci, Riv. Fil. 26 


(1948) 2293: perhaps the assumption that the seven 
tribes of ‘Heptaphylai’ were Klecisthenic tribes is 
wrong, 

The inscription too often leaves us in some doubt 
what the position was before the two branches were 
reconciled. Did each then sacrifice separately to 
Zeus Phratrios? and if so, with a different phratry? 
and if so, how was the difference resolved? We can 
only leave this open. 


ro 
( t 8) 2 ‘Antiphanes’ thiasos’ 


nised as a phratry list: its structure is adequat 
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(44), ‘Diogenes’ thiasos’ (58) survive. It has long been recog- 
ely explained by ii* 1237, and no other large 


body is likely to be subdivided in just this way. 
Two names from Diogenes’ thiasos, Ytparoddv ’AypvdAy (77) and Axper "AypvdAqé (79), 
recur in the important document of the genos Salaminioi published by Ferguson in 1938, 


among the seven who swore to the agreement on 


behalf of the Salaminioi of Heptaphylai, 


Srpatoddw Urpdrevos "Aypu (76), Ajuwv Anuapero *Aypudq (79)3* Two pairs of unrelated 
homonyms from Agryle in the same period are highly unlikely: the Stratophon and Demon of 
the phratry, either or both, must be gennetai of the Salaminioi. But the Salaminioi inserip- 


tion gives us six other names from this branch 
one Epikephisios) and eight from the Sounion branch, and 
Diogenes’ thiasos or elsewhere in the surviving part of the list. 


by this, since he believed there 


was no connexion between genos and phratry, 


of the genos (three Acharnians, two Boutadai, 


none of these appear in 
Ferguson was not troubled 
and that 


members of a single genos might be scattered over several phratries (Phr. 281; Sal, 28): but 
on the evidence brought forward in the previous section of this paper we should expect that 


if some Salaminioi belonged to the phratry of ii? 2345 the rest belonged there also. 


In fact 


the six names on ii? 2345 qualified as "AypvAjfev occur in a bunch at the end of Diogenes’ 
thiasos (76-9, 83-4; perhaps add 74, see n. 32), and among them we find, precisely, the two 


known Salaminioi from Agryle. 


This encourages one to think that a similar bunch of 


Acharnians elsewhere contained the three Acharnian Salaminioi, and so on—we have only 
the lower part of the stone, and the surface of much of that is obliterated. 

It is thus certain that a thiasos could include gennetai,® and more likely than not, in the 
one instance known to us, that gennetai were split up among several thiasoi of the same 


phratry. There are only two phratries about 


whose internal structure we know anything 


whatever, and the fact that we find thiasoi in both of them may suggest that the system was 


general, 
be geographical.™ 


The principle of division does not appear from analysis of 1i2 2345: it might perhaps 


The remaining evidence is more scattered and harder to identify, for though thiasos has 
evidently a technical meaning within the phratry it 1s also a non-technical word common in 


literature. Its most frequent association 1s 
Harpokration (Suid.) Giacds €ore 


Dionysiac, but the more general definition in 
7d GPpaldpevov wAqGos emi rederH Kai TYLA fecw,=* 15 


confirmed by the series of Attic inscriptions beginning at the end of the fourth century with 


IG ii* 1261 and continuing 


at least through the third century. The special sense is not 


noted by the lexicographers, for all their zeal for Attic technicalities, and the only literary 
text known to me where the special sense is appropriate 1s Athenaios v 185c, raw de vor 


Getrvwr mpovooirres 


of vopobéras ra Te Guderixa [Seimva] Kai Ta SyuoTika mpoceratay, emt de 
cots Gidoovs Kal 7a d¢parpixad Kal waAw <ra> épyeavixa Aeyopeva, 


where thiasoi occur in 


a context of tribes phratries and orgeones, and are the subject of legislation. 


2 Ferguson, Sal. 14, 28 n. 7. As he points out, 
Erpdtor in 2345-74, three lines above Stratophon, 
might well be his father. It was also natural to 
guess that {7 HMAPPOL *Aypud in 2345.03 might be 
Demon's father Demaretos, but Wade-Gery, who 
looked at the stone for me in 1956, assures me that 
this is impossible, and the squeeze in the collection of 
the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, con- 

23 The view is therefore no longer tenable, that 
thiasoi and gene are exclusive terms, thiasoi being 
composed of orgeones only (e.g. Hignett, 56); nor 
Wade-Gery’s idea that a genos might itself constitute 
a thiasos (p. 87, written before the document of the 
Salaminioi was found). 


4 No intelligible pattern emerges from the de- 
motics on the stone, and the few that can be added 
by identification of individuals (Kirchner’s note on 
43-95 should be corrected in the light of Lewis’ 
argument, BSA 50 (1955) 19-14). The bunching of 
members from Agryle in Diogenes’ thiasos is some- 
thing that is liable to happen to any group whose 
membership is hereditary. 

% Harp. adds, “Jow (jr. 92 N*) df dr “Oppddn 
cowie &i moarrég dpoiguato; Erafe totroua, and 
LSF under Oiacog give instances from Euripides for 
the general meaning ‘company, troop’: but these 
have all some suggestion of or comparison with reli- 
gious activity. Ton is best treated as an exception. 
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Instances must therefore be examined individually. Thus the thiasos of Herakles in 
Isaios 9.30" is almost certainly irrelevant—Astyphilos was introduced to it by his stepfather 
ina peTéyot THs Kowewviag, and that does not sound like a stage in the young man’s presentation 
toaphratry. /G ii? 2343 of the early fourth century, a dedication by a priest of Herakles 
and a body of thiasotai, with fifteen names round the edge and in the middle, looks like an 
exact parallel to Isaios 9.90 and is probably not relevant either, nor 2347. The thiasoi with 
which Demosthenes (18.260) reproached Aischines, when he ran round the streets waving 
snakes above his head and crying ewoi saboi, have nothing to do with our question: indeed 
the less emphatic phrase used earlier in 19.199, wai waiéa ovr’ év Oidaos Kai peltovow 
arGpwmros ckakwdoumeror, rather suggests that respectable thiasoi played no large part in 
Athenian social life in 343, Finally, the series of thiasoi attested epigraphically from the 
end of the fourth century are autonomous religious associations, almost all evidently open to 
non-citizens.37 

Two inscriptions which do not mention the word thiasos have higher claims. J/G ii* 2344, 
of the early fourth century, is headed dios : Dparpio : "APyvaas : Bpalrpias| | ode dparepes, 
and the remainder is a list of twenty names with patronymics, with a high degree of family 
interconnexion. The list is impossibly short for a full phratry, and von Premerstein 
(AM 35 (1910) 113) was very probably right to suggest that this was a single thiasos within a 
phratry. Ifso, itis to be noted that they dedicate not to a special deity of their own but to 
the gods of the phratry. JG ii? 2723 (Finley, Land and Credit, horos no. 41) is a wpaois em 
Avoe: of ¢. 350 with five creditors: (1) an individual, (2) Pparepar Tos pera "Epamerparo 
"AvadAv, (3) DAlalunidars, (4) “EmixAciéats, (5) Rind bceaie pois peta Nifxlawvos "AvadA, The 
second and fifth of these might conceivably be whole phratries, the person named being the 
phratriarch or someone specially concerned in the transaction, but for a phratry its 
corporate name would be more natural, whereas the thiasoi of u* 2345 are identifed 
by a personal name: again, von Premerstcin (p. 103) was probably right in taking 
these as thiasoi of a phratry.** JG ii? 2720 (Finley no. 43) must also be mentioned as 
a possibility (cf. Poland, Vereinswesen 19n.), but it is a possibility on which nothing can 
be built. 

An outlying instance from the early filth century diverges somewhat from the rest, 
SEG x 390: 

#———0—— Kegs] 
{[—-—— hj tdpve o a) Alagoas ['E] romder. 


— oe Fe ee ee 


The name is in quite a different style from the rest: the thiasoi of JG ii* 2945 are named 
from a current member; that of Isaios 9.90 and those of the third century are named, if at 
all, from their cult (e.¢. JG ii® 1261, 1262) and refer to themselves corporately as ro Kowwov 
cay Gacwraey, not by the collective noun thiasos. Etionidai has suggested a connexion with 
Eetioneia,?® but whatever the connexion with this place or its eponym the name will have 
been understood in the fifth century as a patronymic name for a group connected by common 


descent. 


38 The MS. reading els tots Suacove tots “Hpaxifovs 


seems improbable: Ferguson's parallel (Org. jo-1, 
n. 12) from Dem. 15.260, 19.199 refers to much less 
reputable activities, and the text of Harp. s.v. Giaco; 
does not really prove that Harp. read the plural in 
Isaios, Sauppe’s @imowra; seems the easiest 
correction. 

a7 fG ii? 1261 (g02/g01) and many of the following. 
For foreigners cf. 1269.21 (g01/g00), 1271.15 
(298/297), etc.; Poland, Vereinswesen 20 ff. 


[H]iépve shows that there was a real cult. 


The connotation of the word thiasos 


48 Perhaps of the same phratry, and perhaps 
Glaukidai and Epikleidai were gene which also 
belonged to it, but we cannot be sure of this. In 
such transactions the ‘creditors’ might be inter- 
related, as in JG ii? 2670 (Finley no. 146) Kexporidan; 

. kal Avxopidaiz wai Pavetor: the Lykomidai had 
their main shrine at Phlya (Plut. Tiem. 1.4), a 
Kekropid deme. 

2° Cf, Ferguson, Org. 193, app. 2; Guarducci, 45. 
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may have been somewhat different at this early date:#° at any rate, the Etionidai are not 
very like the subdivisions of phratries which we have so far examined. _ | 

Unless we admit the Etionidai, the evidence for thiasoi as subdivisions of phratries 1s 
confined to the first half of the fourth century. Wilamowitz (p. 263) was clearly right to 
say that these thiasoi existed before 396/395: Nikodemos in JG ii* 1237 takes their existence 
for granted and puts them to a new use. Again, he contemplates that a man might not 
be able to find three witnesses among his own thiasotai, and this implies that some thiasoi 
were unreasonably small. If they had been instituted as recently as the reorganisation 
after 403, it is not likely they would have collapsed in this way by 396/395, and the pre- 
sumption is that they had existed before 413 and that the fall in numbers was due to the 
war and the occupation of Dekeleia. | 

On the other hand, they do not look like old and deeply-rooted institutions. They 
have no names of their own—in the headings preserved on JG ii? 2345 each is named from 
a current member, who heads the list underneath. These are not the founders, for what- 
ever the date of the inscription they cannot all be veterans who were already senior members 
before 413, and we must take it that thiasoi changed their name when they changed their 
head.” ‘To judge from the one instance we can check, the boundaries of the gene were 
disregarded when these thiasoi were formed. It is probably significant that they attracted 
no literary attention, even from the orators, and so were overlooked by later scholarship, 
except for a possible allusion in Athenaios; and also that the word itself, thiasos, became 
or remained a favourite title for quite other types of association, All this would be amply 
explained if these thiasoi had been created in the latter half of the fifth century and had had 
a comparatively short effective existence. | 

We should of course be better off if we knew why they were instituted. Not to play 
a part in the admission of phrateres: that is something which Nikodemos added to their 
function in the Dekeleia phratry, and the silence of the orators is clear evidence that his 
system was not widely imitated. 1t does not look as if their function was primarily religious. 
The basic document, JG ii? 2345, itself remains a little mysterious: we do not know why the 
list was compiled in the first place; the names added in a different hand at the bottom of 
three of the thiasoi were perhaps added to keep the list up to date; but if this 1s a running list 
it becomes less likely that the figures attached to some of the names are a record of contri- 
butions on a particular occasion. About one name in five, of the 75 or so whose right-hand 
ends are preserved, has a figure added: mostly 5 or thereabouts, but there 1s one example 
cach of 15, 50, 55, 100, 105. The explanation remains uncertain. 

It would be well to remember that our highly selective evidence gives us, after all, little 
idea what the phrateres themselves did when they were not celebrating the Apatouria or 
giving evidence in court. It is likely enough that there were other activities, concealed 
from us by the rarity of phratry records, and the affairs of the phratry needed some 
administrative machinery. In the fifth century the gennetai may have retained a large 
measure of control—we have no records, and only know that Kleisthenes left them alone— 
and perhaps this was eventually felt to be out of date. The institution of thiasol may 
be part of a deliberate democratisation of the phratries. 


4° Giacmrat are listed in the Solonian law in 41 Tt is unlikely that the headship changed annu- 


Digest xvii 22.4 among those associations whose 
internal rules are allowed to be valid so far as they 
do not conflict with the law of the state. Thiasoi 
in Solon’s time might be something different again: 
but (as Wade-Gery reminds me) this is not an anti- 
quarian's quotation from the axones, but a lawyer's 
reference, so that the law as here presented may 
contain later accretions and there is no certainty that 
Solon legislated about thiasoi. 


ally, ifa personal name was enough for identification, 
i.c. if the creditors of JG u* 2729 (p. tt above) are 
thiasm (v. Premerstem, 115). 

“2 fG i* 1241, and the reference to the Medontidai 
in Afesp. ro (1g41) 16, no. 1.96 fT, tell us something 
about the business transactions in which a phratry 
might be concerned. 
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3. PERIKLEAN LEGISLATION ON PHRATRIES 


Though the democracy in general worked through Klecisthenes’ tribes and demes, 
Periklean legislation affecting the phratries is clearly not impossible. When we find in 
Isaios 7.16 that the law of the gennetai and phrateres prescribes an oath 9 pa ef doris 
ciadyew Kai yeyovera opfds (cf. 8.19), it is at least clear that Perikles’ citizenship-law of 
451/450 affected their practice, and it may well be that this law imposed explicitly an 
amendment of their old oath. 

The clearest sign is the word ¢patpify in Krateros 342 F 4 (Harp., Suid. s.v. 
vavrodixa): Kparepos yoiv ev ta 6 rev yUmdioparaw dmow +" dav d€ tis €F dydboiv févow yeyoues 
dparpity, duoxew elvar Ta Bovdopeven "Abnvataw, ols dixat ecot* Aayyavew de TH Gry Kai véa 
mpos tous vavrodixas.“? The clause is cited to explain the term nautodikai, and with it 
lines from Kratinos’ Chetrones ( fr. 239 K, between 436 and 431) and Aristophanes’ Daitalets 
(fr. 225 K, 427) which confirm that in this period cases about illegal citizenship came 
before the nautodikai. Krateros F 4 is clearly not from the law which gave these cases to 
their jurisdiction, and indeed @parpi¢y is inappropriate to any law dealing with this subject, 
for such a law must refer to illegal membership of the deme as well as (or rather than) the 
phratry. 

It seems inevitable that the law of which this is a fragment must have dealt with phratrics 
and admission to them, which is unlikely for the law of 451/450. Jacoby (on 342 F 4), 
stressing the importance of ¢pazpily, maintains that our law must belong to a period when 
foreigners were creeping illegally into the citizenship by way of the phratries, and says the 
thirties are a likely period: but he does not say why, and neither Kratinos nor Aristophanes 
was speaking of phratries. But we can point to a time when the question of pyrpdéfevor 
in the phratries might call for regulation by the state, and this may help us toan answer, In 
spite of Jacoby’s argument on Philochoros 328 F 119, it is likely that the law of 451/450 
did not apply to existing metroxenoi like Kimon, but was explicitly restricted to those born 
after its passage. If so, complications were likely to arise in the case of metroxenoi born 
before the passage of the law but not yet enrolled in demes by 451/450, and these would 
be specially acute in the middle 430’s when the demes came to deal with candidates 
allegedly born just before 451/450. There need not have been many of these: one or two 
disputed cases would be enough to draw attention to them, and to the phrateres who would 
be the primary witnesses to their status and the date of their birth. ‘This situation could 
easily produce a law dealing generally with admission to the phratries and particularly 
with the treatment of such metroxenoi: and an appendix to such a law might point out that 
phrateres alleged to be of foreign birth on both sides should be dealt with not by the phratry 
but before the nautodikai by any qualified citizen.” 

It is thus certain that there was Periklean legislation affecting the phratries, and an 
occasion can be found when such legislation would be likely. I should suppose that Philo- 
choros F 35 1s a clause from the same law as Krateros F 4: and since we should look in this 


probability that Doros in Ft is the known city of 


@ Jacoby’s text is beyond reasonable doubt. 
Phoenicia, appropriate for 454 but most unlikely 


&érow, the reading of the MSS, of Harp., is implied 


also by Suidas’ yéror: the py) between tes and ff 
dugolv, attested by Bekker for MS, A of Harp., can 
only be taken into the text if we are prepared to go to 
the length of altering G40 to dotoir, 

“4 Jacoby’s further objection that 451/450 les 
outside the limits of book iv depends on his dating of 
F t, from iii, to 446/445 or later, The authors 
of ATL (iii q—12) argue that F 4 belongs to 451/450 
and F t must be earlier, and this is doubtful for the 
reason given above: but they rely mainly on the 


later, and this seems to me the weightier argument. 
That book iv could have begun before 451/450 is no 
positive argument for assigning F 4 to that year, but 
it cannot be so very much later: the fact that book ix 
included a document from Sept 411 prevents us from 
allowing a long span to book iv. 

“ T am glad to find that an explanation on these 
lines had also occurred to Wade-Gery, though he is 
more inclined than I am to refer Krateros Fr to 
Perikles’ law of 451/459. 
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period for the institution of thiasoi in the phratries, it would be economical to ascribe this 
too to the same occasion. 


4. CONCLUSION 


My interpretation of Philochoros F 35 must stand or fall by the merits of the translation 
and its conformity with the evidence presented. No further argument is needed here, and 
I turn therefore to the more general implications of rejecting the standard interpretation, of 
denying that the commoners in the phratry were organised in groups of orgeones, and of the 
evidence that in some cases at least a particular genos held a position of privilege and 
influence inside a particular phratry even as late as the fourth century. 

In the fourth century, when the orators and the epigraphic texts first give us any detailed 
insight, the Athenian phratry governed itself in the main in democratic style through 
decrees passed at an assembly (agora) of its members. There is, however, a residue of 
undemocratic practice and language which is best explained as the survival, in a backwater 
unaffected by Kleisthenes’ reform, of some vestiges from an earlier aristocratic period when 
the phratry was really governed by the law of the gennetai, and the gennetai really con- 
trolled its membership. By 396/395, when we find the Dekeleia phratry amending its law 
with such freedom that to call it the ‘law of the Demotionidai’ can have been little more than 
a verbal habit, the archaic survival was not on an alarming scale. The question is, what 
such verbal habits imply for the archaic past. 

It is a clear implication of the hypothesis | am considering that there should be many 
phratries, roughly speaking as many as there were gene:“* but of course we have the names 
of many times more gene than phratries. For this disproportion there may, however, be 
straightforward reasons: gene survived into Roman times but phratries did not; the religious 
functions of certain gene interested hellenistic scholars; gene were more often involved in 
litigation ;*" for these and perhaps other reasons the lexicographers preserved the names of 
many gene but no phratries. It is to be noted that epigraphically the balance is a good 
deal more even,"* and some indication of the scale on which phratries existed may be 
gained from the close association which /G ii* 1237 shows between the phratry Dekeleies 
and the deme Dekeleia, or 1241 between Dyaleis and Myrrhinous. If there were only 
half as many phratries as there were demes, that would amply provide one for each known 
and certain genos,4® We are not accustomed to think of phratries as existing in these 
numbers, but there is no real bar against doing so. 

Turning to the remoter past, the phratry may have been an established institution 
among the Greek-speaking peoples before they reached the Greek peninsula: that is perhaps 
implied in the linguistic fact that all dialects of Greek abandoned the original sense of dparmp 
and adopted other words for a literal brother. But it does not seem that such primitive 
phratries survived with undiminished vigour through all the long centuries between the first 


* We must not expect absolute regularity. See gene: a few more have turned up since, but at least 


n. 9! for the possibility that the Salami were 
split between two phratries; n.3f for a possible 
phratry with two gene, 

4? The case between Krokonidar and Koironidai, 
in which both Lykourgos and Deinarchos spoke, is 
referred to in several entries in Harpokration, c.z. 
Koipoviden. Cf. also Phrastor and the Brytidai, 
p. 6 above; and the arbitration between the two 
branches of the Salaminioi. 

“8 Tt was a surprise to learn that Medontidai were 
a phratry (Afesp. 10 (1941) 16, no. 1.16 ff), and there 
mught be other surprises. 

4° Toepiter’s Attiche Genealogie lists 58 possible 


as many of his are extremely doubtlul. The demes 
created by Kleisthenes, primarily the city demes, 
should perhaps be left out of account, but there may 
have been city phratries. The scheme set out in 
Ath. Pol. fr. 3 16 at variance with all we know of 
Athens at any later period, and if Anstotle assigned 
this scheme to Ion he was describing something other 
than the origin of the phratries and gene of his own 
day (Ferguson, Phr. 257 ff, defended its historicity, 
but abandoned it in Cless. Stud. presented to E. Capps 
(1936) 151 ff). See, however, Hammond, History of 
Greece (1959) 153- 
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appearance of these peoples in Greece and the composition of the Iliad. The Mycenean 
and Homeric evidence, which I have examined elsewhere,®* suggests the reverse. Kinship is 
improbable as a principle of organisation at the time when the Pylian bureaucrats compiled 
their elaborate lists, and is positively excluded by the epic convention which Homer in- 
herited, a convention which I take to have been formed, as regards its military and political 
aspects, in the period of the migrations: and it is also excluded from the social background 
which M, I, Finley in The World of Odysseus assigns roughly to the tenth and ninth centuries. 
On the other hand, phratries were familiar to the poet of the Iliad himself, as is shown by 
the two passages in which he uses the word, B 362-3 and 163. The conclusion which 
emerges from this evidence is that phratries as we know them from the classical period 
were not to any important extent survivals of the primitive institution, but rather a creation 
of the aristocratic world to which Homer was accustomed. 

The situation in Attica in the archaic period does not of course derive directly from the 
situation in the East Greek world in Homer's day, but the Athenian evidence suggests that 
the development was fairly closely parallel. ‘The decline of the monarchy, we must imagine, 
left the field open to aristocratic competition, in which size of retinue and extent of territory 
played an important part. The nobles themselves were organised in gene, whose alliances 
and rivalries decided the issues of the day: their dependants were organised in phratries, 
each under its own genos. How far there was genuine kinship between members of a 
particular genos, or phratry, we cannot hope to tell, for the transference of kinship terms 
to alien contexts is common enough in comparable societies, and Greek associations of almost 
any kind have a high capacity for growing eponymous ancestors, so that the meaning of the 
terms is not a safe guide. The essential point is the poor man’s dependence on his betters, 
for his place in the social and political structure, and for his access to the cults which were 
the mark of the true Athenian (pp. 7-8 above). The question could hardly be pursued 
further without raising the question of his economic dependence too, and that would 
require another equally long study. We need to imagine, in concrete and intelligible 
terms, the whole transition from the social and economic structure displayed in the Odyssey 
ta the structure with whose breakdown Solon had to cope, a transition about which our 
sources, inevitably, have little to say, but in which the formation of phratries is an important 
element. 

The aristocratic structure inevitably loosened in time. The orgeones, I imagine, repre- 
sent a breach in the strict system, small groups of relatively wealthy non-gennetai who had 
achieved their independence by Solon’s time. With Solon a new phase sets in, and it may 
be doubted if the phratries played much part, as such, in the political struggles of the sixth 
and early fifth centuries: judgement on this must depend partly on the extent of one’s 
belief that gene, as opposed to individual families, were effective political units in this period. 
But the phratries survived Kleisthenes, and still performed a social function. In Perikles’ 
time they were still worth a measure of reorganisation, and the orators show them still 
vigorous in the fourth century. It was not till the hellenistic period that they died. 


A. ANDREWES. 
New College, Oxford. 


8 Hermes 8g(1961) 129-140. 


HARPALUS 


Tue importance of the Harpalus affair in Athenian history has always been recognised, 
and many scholars have laboured to clarify its obscure details and to evaluate its conse- 
quences. What has, on the whole, not been attempted has been to see it against the back- 
ground of Alexander’s Court—yet that alone can enable us to make historical sense of it. 
The reason for this apparent neglect is to be found in the nature of our sources: as is well 
known Alexander, within a generation of his death, became a legendary figure—a super- 
man or demon, a subject for nostalgic worship or philosophic animadversion. The injection 
of corrective doses of Court historiography, though in itself an improvement, yet did a 
great deal of harm with its illusion of restraint and objectivity, which captured a large part 
of subsequent scholarship from Arrian to Tarn. Asa result, between legend and apologia, 
both (for us) fragmentary and adulterated, and in the absence of really important docu- 
mentary evidence, we cannot at all easily write an account of Alexander's reign that will 
satisfy the reader accustomed to genuine political history and unimpressed by eulogy and 
denunciation. Yet there is more to be done than might at first sight appear: detailed study 
of individual incidents, approached through the relations and movements of men and (as 
far as this can be recovered) the chronological sequence of events, will often establish a 
pattern into which scattered items in the sources can then be fitted. Naturally, not all 
these results will be equally secure; but probability is often cumulative, and a pattern, once 
established, will give value to pieces that fit into it and that might otherwise have been 
ignored or rejected. This concrete approach, which has made other periods of history 
intelligible to us, may then provide some criteria that will enable the traditional argument 
about the sources and their relations to aid rather than retard the progress of scholarship. 
Above all, it may tear away the veil of unreality that still envelops the history of Alexander's 
reign, so that the modern student can see it in terms of human history, as he can, for instance, 
see the reigns of Augustus or of Napoleon. 


t. ALEXANDER AND THE SATRAPS 


The reign of terror among Alexander's satraps immediately before and (particularly) 
after his return from India is amply attested in the sources. Curtius notes a deterioration 
in the King’s character and ascribes it in rather a facile manner to the corrupting influence 
of good fortune. Arrian, in gentle censure influenced by his acquaintance with de/atio, 
regrets that Alexander should now have been too ready to listen to accusations and to 
punish minor faults with excessive severity.? _It seems that even Court historiography could 
not dissemble the facts: it could merely interpret them. If Alexander’s wrath was excessive, 
he was, we are told, merely punishing wrongdoers and protecting his subjects against unjust 
masters.® This view, so congenial to most modern historians of Alexander, 1s widely repeated 
in their accounts." The fact is that—here as elsewhere—it is extremely difficult to penetrate 
behind the official story and trace the motives and connexions that it tries to conceal, Yet 


1 See Bengtson, Gr. Gesch.2 319 f. There is a most 


tor dpydérrar); Plut. Al 68, 9; Diod. xvii 106, 2, 
useful mise aw point by Walser in EF}, Suisses d’Hist.Gén. | 


Curt. x I. 


1956, 156 f. 

? Arrian, Anab. vii 4, 9; Curtius x 1, 39f Of. 
Plut. Al, 42, 2. 

2 Arr, foc. cit. (of. vi 27, 5: obn éfijy tnd Ty 
*"Alsidvdpo” facdeig ddixeiotar tov; dpyoutrou; Uz 


4 To be expected, e.g. in Tarn (Al. i 109); but 
found even in more critical accounts, like Schacher- 
meyr's (Al. 991 £: “Die grosse Sauberung’—though 
the discussion is more critical than this heading sug- 
gests; e.g. (p. 995): ‘das Denunziantentum blihte’). 
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this must be attempted, if we are to have any understanding of the political situation in the 
empire in 324 8.c. It will be best to begin by listing the satraps and senior officers of whose 
deposition during this period we are informed. (References henceforth are to A[rrian, 
Anabasis|, C[urtius], Diodorus], P[lutarch, Alexander|.) 

(1) *Tyriaspes (A vi 15, 3; of. C ix 8, g—the form of the name is very uncertain). 
Deposed from Paropamisadae late 326 and executed ((C); his satrapy was given to Oxyartes, 
Alexander's father-in-law. 

(2) *Apollophanes (A vi 27, 1). Deposed from Gedrosia when Alexander was at 
Pura. His successor was Thoas, who died soon after and was succeeded by Sibyrtius (to 
whom Arachosia was also assigned, we do not know why). 

(3) *Astaspes (C ix ro, 21 and 29), Deposed from Carmania during Alexander's 
stay there, apparently by rather underhand methods, and then executed, Succeeded by 
Sibyrtius, it seems (A vi 27, I—not mentioning Astaspes), who, however, was soon trans- 
ferred to Gedrosia-Arachosia (see above) and succeeded by Tlepolemus (11d.). 

(4)—(7) Cleander, Sitalces, Heracon, Agathon (A vi 27,3f;Cx1,1f). Met Alexander 
in Carmania. C mentions all four and says that, after charges had been made against 
them, they were put in chains; after this nothing further is heard of them, A says that 
Cleander and Sitalces were put to death, while Heracon suffered the same fate a little later. 
Almost certainly all four (including Agathon, whom A docs not mention) were in fact 
executed. 

(8) *Orxines, satrap of Persis: the victim of Bagoas (see COQ 1958, 1471). Succeeded 
by Peucestas. 

(g) and (10) *Abulites and his son *Oxathres (?) (A vii 4, 1; P 68, 4), satraps of Susiana 
and Paractacene, executed in their province(s). 

(11) *Autophradates (= Phradates: C x 1, 39), satrap of Tapuria. 

(12) *Antipater: superseded by Craterus and summoned to Court (see below for 
discussion). 

Berve's list of satrapies®? includes a total of twenty-five; of these, in 925, twenty are 
known (or may quite safely be presumed) to have been under separate governors; if we add 
Europe and Paraetacene (of doubtful status), the total is twenty-two. Our list shows that 
cight out of the twenty-two governors of these provinces (those marked * in the list) were 
superseded—all but two of them executed—during this critical period,® in addition to the 
various senior commanders listed. It is clearly no exaggeration to speak of a reign of 
terror (though the reader of modern accounts usually fails to gain this impression) and to 
inquire into the reasons for tt. | 

But before we do so, there is more to be said. First, several governors, during this 
period, died a natural or a violent death other than by execution, so that the King's inten- 
tions towards them cannot be known: what we happen to know of the case of Apollophanes 
(and we are lucky to piece the information together in his case) makes it clear that it would 
be very rash to assume that Alexander had no hostile intention towards those who died in 
time. They are Menon, Thoas, Balacrus and Philip.?- In two further cases (Babylonia 

5 Alexanderreich i, facing p. 276: it does not include — phanes had been killed in action, and Antipater’s 
the strategia of Europe (Antipater), but does list every recall was, after (it seems) a period of negotiations, 
province outside Europe, which, for however shorta made void by Alexander's death. (Om this, see 


time, had a governor imposed by Alexander (eg. 
Nicanor’s satrapy in India and even Armenia are 
included). Paraectacene (Oxathres) should perhaps 
be added, though it was somehow connected with 
Susiana (see text). However, this and other possible 
changes of detail do not matter for our present 
purpose. ie 
6 The two not executed are special cases: Apollo- 


discussion below.) 

7 For the sake of completeness we might add the 
client prince Abisares. For all these men the sources 
are collected in Berve, Alexanderreich ii (this volume 
will henceforth be cited by the author's name only), 
s.vv. Mérow (519), Goac, Badaxpog (200), Didimrog 
(7#o), “Afidpny. On Apollophanes, see CQ 1958, 
146 [. 
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and Bactria) a change of governor takes place about this time, without our having any 
indication of how or precisely when it came about.* No less important is the fact that 
several governors were, at various times during this period, summoned to the King’s 
presence. One was later allowed to return, others (marked + below) were with him at 
the time of his death, 


(1) +Stasanor, satrap of Areia-Drangiana (A vi 27, 3; 29, 1). 7 

(2) Atropates, satrap of Media (A vi 29, 3; vii 4, 1; of vii 13, 2 and Ath. xn 538a): 
detained at the Court for some time, then allowed to return. 

(3) *Peucestas, satrap of Persis (A vii 23, 1). 

(4) tPhiloxenus, satrap of Caria (rbid.). 

(=) +Menander, satrap of Lydia (rhid.). 


The account of Medius’ banquet? confirms that the three last-named were at Court 
just before the King’s death and that Stasanor, summoned long before, was still there. 
Quite possibly these were not the only satraps in that uncomfortable position: it is quite 
by chance that we hear of Stasanor’s long detention. When A refers vaguely’ to ‘the 
satraps’ of the newly founded cities and conquered territory as bringing the 30,000 
‘successors’ to Susa, it is more than likely that one or two of the governors of the Iranian 
provinces were among them. (Thus we should like to know about Bactna.) It may be 
thought that such a summons did not necessarily have any sinister implications. Not 
necessarily, indeed; but it well might. While there is no real reason to think that the 
King had come to distrust Peucestas,™ on the other hand the fate of several of the men on 
our first list shows that such a summons con/d be the prelude to summary trial and execu- 
tion. And if anyone was frightened into ignoring the order, that was deemed to be 
rebellion." 

After this preliminary survey of the numerous governors superseded, removed by 
natural or violent death, or at least summoned—with ambiguous prospects—to the King’s 
presence, during this relatively short period of time, we may now proceed to draw up a list 
of those to whom none of those things are known to have happened. 


(1) Demarchus, satrap of Lesser Phrygia. The date of his appointment is anything 
but certain. (He succeeded Calas, as Berve assures us, “before 327'.) It depends, on the 
orthodox interpretation, upon the date of his predecessor's defeat, which, itself based on 
the reconstruction (from Memnon’s indications) of the list of Bithynian dynasts, can only 
be a rough approximation," Moreover, there is little to support the orthodox interpreta- 
tion that Calas was killed on that occasion: our only source certainly does not say so, and it 
might well be expected to, if indeed he was: that would have been a major success for the 
Bithynians. In view of what we have seen of the extent of the reign of terror, 1t 1s more 
likely that the disappearance of Calas is to be connected with the disgrace of his cousin 
Harpalus, a prominent victim. 

il ‘Though his popularity with his Persian subjects 


® Sec Berve, s.vv. “Apyeor and Mido; (no. 785: 
(A wi 30, fim.) may have gone far enough to make the 


the suggestion that Amyntas was killed in the 


settlers’ revolt in 925 and that Philip succeeded 
him in that year is a mere guess, no better than any 
other), On these provinces, and also on the 
interesting case of Lesser Phrygia, see further below. 
As we have no firm dates for any of these changes, it 
is best to assign them all to a period in which 30 
many similar changes are in fact attested and 
political explanations for these parncular ones 
obtrude themselves. 

* Sec Berve, 261 nm. 2. 

1 vi 6, 1. 


King prefer to remove him from the province for a 
while. Cf. D xix 48, 5. It must be repeated that, 
on the whole, we can use the facts, but not the 
interpretations, of Court historiography. 

1 A iv 18, 2 (Autophradates). 

4 Memnon (FGrHist 434), 12, 4. Reconstruction 
by Beloch, GG iv® 2, 211 f.; ef. Jacoby's note ad loc. 
(mi b, Kommentar, Text, 276): ‘Die zuverlissigkeit 
der zgahlen ... ist mee. nicht Gber allen zweifel 
erhaben.’ An understatement, but welcome. On 
Calas, see Berve, s.v. Nadas. 
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(2) Antigonus, satrap of Greater Phrygia. 

(3) Cleomenes, satrap (?) of Egypt (see below). 

(4) Orontes, ‘satrap’ of Armenia (but hardly a true satrap: see Berve, s.v.). 

(5) Phrataphernes, satrap of Parthia-Hyrcamia. His two sons, we may note, had to 
attend at Court and seem to have stayed there. 

(6) Peithon, satrap of one of the Indian satrapies: only appointed 326. 


Thus, if we ignore Orontes, who could hardly be coerced, we find only four cases of 
satraps who [as far as is known) survived the reign of terror without molestation or danger; 
and of these four, one was a very recent appointee and one had to send his sons to Court. 
We are left with no more than two (Antigonus and Cleomenes) who seem to have avoided 
trouble of any sort, though well settled in their posts. This, as has been stressed, does not 
mean that the other twenty were all victims {or even prospective victims) of the terror, as 
eight of them certainly were; but it does mean that in about ten cases that possibility 
must be considered, and it would be equally rash to say that they were safe. This must 
be borne in mind, if we are to grasp the full extent of the reign of terror. _ 

We are now in a position to examine the causes of that upheaval. The conventional 
explanation, in ancient and modern works, ts that it was the punishment (perhaps, as we 
have seen, excessive) meted out to scoundrels for the oppression of those they had governed. 
Maladministration on such a large scale is not by any means incredible; and one might say 
that, whereas the Macedonians, lacking an administrative tradition, were easily led into it, 
the Iranians, on the other hand, may have been guilty of disloyalty and hoped for inde- 
pendence. On this latter motive (only advanced as subsidiary) we shall have a brief 
comment to make later. But the former, which Court historiography has imposed with 
such surprising success, can now be seen to be palpably false. Of the two governors cer- 
tainly left unmolested, one (Cleomenes) was known to be flagrantly oppressive ; and indeed, 
it is not even certain that he held full satrapal powers from the King and had not simply 
arrogated them. Yet not even his enemy Ptolemy (on whom, incidentally, we do not depend 
for a picture of Cleomenes’ extortions) has the slightest hint that Alexander intended to 
punish him. By useful service to the King (even if at great personal profit) and careful 
attention to his master’s desires, this Egyptian Greek, safe through the very harmlessness of 
his origin, succeeded in gaining Alexander's special favour and approval, when noble 
Macedonians and Persians were put to death on doubtful evidence after perfunctory trial.” 
It cannot be denied that charges of maladministration were conveniently advanced to 
justify the punishment of some hated figures, whose disappearance, once the King had 
decided upon it, might be made to gain him useful popularity." But the assiduously 
sponsored myth that this was the essential criterion, the prime cause of their downfall, should 
now be recognised for what it 15. | ee ; 

More genuine motives can, however, be conjectured. It is widely recognised that 
Alexander's long absence in India aroused in many the expectation that he would not 
return? Among Iranian nobles, this led to some unrest, apparently a last series of efforts 
to liberate their country from Macedonian rule. We hear of several rebels and pretenders: 
Ordanes, Ozines (if a different person), Zariaspes, Baryaxes.‘* One or two of the Tranian 


Mt See Berve, s.vv. Opadacpdry; and Soctry,. 

1 On Cleomenes, see the standard works (especi- 
ally Berve, 210 £.). His status cannot be decided for 
certain; but it locks as though, if he had indeed 
arrogated his satrapal powers, this was confirmed (as 
it was certainly tolerated) by Alexander. On the 
famous letter to Cleomenes about honours for the 
dead Hephaestion (A vii 26, 3), see (against Tarn) 
Hamilton, CQ. 1953, 157, showing that it fits in well 


enough with the King’s frame of mind at the time 
and that there are no grounds for rejecting its 
authenticity. 

@ E.¢. Cleander, hated by natives and soldiers 
alike (A vi 27, 4; C x 1, 5 £), and Antipater, hated 
by the Greeks (see below). 

WV Avii4g,2f£;P68,2. Of Cx 1,7. 

18 A vi27, 3; 29,3; Ci to, 19 f. 
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satraps were punished for attempted treason: thus Astaspes and Autophradates.!” This, of 
course, had been happening ever since Alexander began the practice of appointing Iranian 
satraps. But it is worth noting how remarkably few such cases there were during his long 
absence: even Autophradates perhaps belongs to an earlier series, and it was the loyal 
Atropates who brought in one of the pretenders.2° It was, on the whole, the disappointed 
Tranian nobles—those not promoted to high ofice—who now attempted rebellion, without 
gaining much support from those who had more to lose. We may safely say that this was 
not a major factor in causing the reign of terror. 

Another motive, less obvious and perhaps less reputable, accounts for much of Alexan- 
der’s severity." The mutiny on the Hyphasis had marked the end of Alexander’s dreams 
of conquest in the East and had shown him his dependence on his men. It was, in fact, 
his first defeat. He had spent many years—using force, diplomacy and crime—in subduing 
the recalcitrant Macedonian nobility, with the help of his army which he had led to victory.** 
Now, with the nobles apparently loyal or at least cowed, the men themselves had defied 
him—and won. Although the fact could be dressed up,™ the very disguise proclaimed its 
importance. Moreover, it suddenly presented the terrible threat of co-operation between 
the nobles and the men. That might be the end of the King’s power, Coenus, one of the 
greatest of the nobles, had presented the men’s case: he was dead within a short time, and 
Alexander (we are told, though, of course, not by Arrian—Ptolemy) had not forgotten 
his speaking out of turn.** We are not given any suggestion that his death was due 
to the King; though his magnificent funeral and Alexander’s grudging grief prove 
little to a generation that witnessed the death of Rommel. The fact is that Coenus had 
been instrumental in bringing about the King’s defeat and in bridging the gap that 
the King had carefully created between the men and the nobles; and Coenus, whom it 
would have been dangerous to put on tnal before the army whose interests he had just 
defended, opportunely died. The gods were compensating Alexander for the 
unfavourable omens on the Hyphasis..- We shall return to the consequences of his 
death. 

The defeat on the Hyphasis rankled; what is more, it presented real political and 
military dangers. To reassert his authority, Alexander, although he knew that his Indian 
Empire would now be limited in extent and in degree of attachment, imposed on his troops 
‘some of the hardest fighting and worst marching in their lives’.** When they seemed to 
have no stomach for it, he relentlessly exposed his own person, threatening them—in the 
manner that had succeeded after the death of Clitus—with his own death (which would 
leave them leaderless in hostile surroundings), while inspiring them with his example; until 
the rumour of his death in the city of the Malli—a rumour not far from the truth—at last 


paucos dies longam orationem cum  cxorsum, 
tamquam solus Macedoniam uisurus eset’. This, 
according to Berve (218), ‘tragt den Stempel der 


18 C ix 10, 213% 1, 99. 
a0 A iv 18, 2; vi 29, 3- 
21 On what follows, see CQ 1958, 148. 


#2 Eg. in the intrigue that destroyed Philotas and 
in the events that followed the death of Clitus 
(C viii'2, 12). 

= Alexander éai tH diafdert otdty petor eveto, 
Grouérn dt of éyirero att ta iepd (Ptolemy af. 
Ay o8, 4): it was this that was the official reason for 
his turning back, so that Alexander submitted to the 
gods and not to his men. The trophies he erected 
were to make it quite clear that this was no defeat. 
All this care to disguise the plain facts is worth 
noticing. 

4 Avia, 1; C ix 3, 20 (slightly differing in time 
and place, which do not matter much). cf. 
Alexander's vindictive comment (C, foc, cx.) ; “propter 


Unwahrheit’; but he fails to define this useful mark, 
Tarn's statement (Al ii 289 ef al.) that Coenus could 
not have made the speech because he had been Ieft 
behind on the Acesines (‘perhaps already a doomed 
man") hardly needs refuting, He obviously fol- 
lowed Alexander later, like Porus (A v 24, 4), as 
Mr Brunt points out to me. ‘Tarn characteristically 
notices that both A and C make Coenus the army's 
spokesman, but refuses to admit that this disproves 
his assertion that Coenus was not there (ibid. 2q0). 

™ On Coenus, the son of Polemocrates, and his 
family, see below. 

Tarn, Al. i 100. 
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re-established his ascendancy.*7 Henceforth he had no further trouble, even when he 
ordered the march through the Gedrosian desert. 

The reasons for this march cannot be discussed at proper length in this context. “To 
support the fleet . . . by digging wells and forming depots of provisions’** was probably only 
one of the King’s motives, and ignorance of the hazards of the route can hardly be accepted 
as a plea in mitigation.*® The fact was that the King defeated by his own men had to 
restore both his self-esteem and his reputation for supernatural achievement by surpassing 
the exploits of lezendary rulers in overcoming Nature herself;*" and the army, now again 
firmly loyal, had to expiate its contumacy, and be tested for future use, in unprecedented 
hardships." But the gods, this time, proved less accommodating: the suffering and the 
losses were appalling, surpassing what could reasonably be expected—or forgiven. The 
King had to deny responsibility. As soon as Pura was reached, the search for a scapegoat 
began :*2 Apollophanes, the satrap of Gedrosia, where the disaster had happened, was 
summarily deposed. When this turned out to have been embarrassingly precipitate (for 
the army soon heard that he had died in action), the search continued: the execution of 
Abulites and Oxathres can be ascribed to it, as can the summoning to Court of various 
satraps who succeeded in avoiding the King’s wrath and secured reinstatement.* The 
mystery of the change of governor in Bactria (and perhaps that in Babylonia—though this 
can more naturally be connected with the disgrace of Harpalus, who resided in Babylon) 
can surely best be explained in this context. The reign of terror had begun. 

We have noted one of the causes of this terror. Its action was reinforced by what so 
often inspires reigns of terror—fear, with the power to remove its cause, Fear of rebellious 
Iranian satraps was (as we have seen) no longer a serious factor. When the King, soon 
after his return from India, issued his famous order disbanding all provincial armies of 
mercenaries,** it was clearly not this fear that was prompting him. ‘This brings us back 
to the execution of Cleander and the generals with him. 


Cleander himself is by far the most important man in this group. He and his brother 
Coenus had at one time belonged to Parmenio’s following and no doubt owed their nse 
to him:28 Coenus was a son-in-law of Parmenio, Cleander the old general's second-in- 
command. In the obscure events that led to the death of Parmemo they played important 
and unsavoury parts: Coenus was one of the chief accusers of his own brother-in-law 


7 Avi6,5:7,5:9, 90 (tis cear throughout 3 Notably Atropates (Media), who brought with 


that the infantry were not supporting him as they 
had been accustomed to and as he had come to ex- 
pect.) For his threatencd suicide (and its effect) after 
the death of Clitus, see C vii 2, 12, with Curtius’ com- 
ment: it was his success on this occasion that showed 
him that he could break the noble opposition. 

28 Tarn, Al. i 106. 

"® Both these pleas were later put forward by his 
faithful friend Nearchus (A vi 24, 2£)—who thus 
enables us to sce that other motives were commonly 
believed. It was, however, left to Tarn to assert that 
‘there was nothing foolhardy aboutit’, See Schacher- 
mevr's masterly analysis, Al. 382 £ 

0 A joc. cat.; Strabo xv 2, 5- 

% But with his usual skill Alexander, once the 
hardships turned out so much worse than he had ex- 
pected, refrained from enforcing relentless discipline 
and stressed the fact that he was bearing his fair share 
(A vi ag, 4f). 

32 Qn what follows (especially Apollophanes), see 
CO 1955, 148. 


him the pretender Baryaxes (see above); yet he was 
only sent back from Susa. Phrataphernes (Parthia- 
Hyrcania) sent his sons, whom we may well regard 
as hostages (see above). Stasanor (Arcia-Dran- 
gania), like the sons of Phrataphernes, came with 
large supplies for the depleted army and avoided 
disaster. He was still with Alexander just before the 
King's death, but seems to have retained his satrapy 
(at least nominally) all this time, as we find him 
confirmed in it after Alexander's death (D xviii 4, 
3 ef al.). 

4% See n. 8 (above), with text. 
further below. 

4% TD) xvii 106, 3. 

3% On Coenus and Cleander, the sons of Polemo- 
crates, sec Berve, s.vv.—usefully marshalling the 
evidence, but with no recognition of what it adds up 
to. (Cf. his final summary on Coecnus: “In anspruchs- 
loser, soldatischer Pflichterfillung . . . und nicht 
zuletzt in seiner aufrechten Mannlichkeit .. ."). 


On Harpalus, see 
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Philotas, while Cleander was personally in charge of Parmenio’s assassination. After the 
success of the plot, they earned the expected reward: Cleander appears to have succeeded to 
Parmenio’s position (though probably—like Hephaestion in succeeding Philotas—not to 
sole command), while Coenus—like the other chief participants in the conspiracy against 
Philotas: Hephaestion, Perdiccas and Craterus—ultimately rose to be one of the marshals 
of the Empire.3?. We have seen how Coenus’ rash championship of the common soldiers 
at the Hyphasis was at once followed by his opportune death. However this came about, 
it is not surprising that his brother Cleander with his associates was now summoned 
to Alexander's presence and sacrificed to the numerous enemies he had made: his own 
soldiers, once Parmenio’s, did not forgive him for his betrayal of their commander. The 
elimination of this clique seems to have been quite thorough: Sitalces and Agathon, now 
struck down (the former certainly, the latter probably, executed), had both been involved 
in Parmenio’s death; Heracon, mentioned together with them and sharing their fate, must 
thus also have taken part in the murder, though this does not happen to be attested by 
Arrian® Only one of the senior officers who had been involved in it may have escaped: 
Menidas, who at this time was in command of some cavalry forces (we do not know where).3° 
He is one of those summoned to Court in 323 and may thus have owed his final escape to 
the King’s death. : 
We cannot quite penetrate the mists surrounding the downfall of Cleander and his 
clique, except to note that its coming so soon after the death of his brother Coenus cannot 
be mere coincidence. These were the men whom Alexander now feared. In the back- 
ground, however, there was another figure, more sinister and potentially perhaps even more 
dangerous: Harpalus, the son of Machatas, with the Imperial exchequer at his disposal.*° 
As Droysen saw long ago, his father Machatas, brother of Derdas and of Phila (one of the 
wives of Philip II)," must belong to the princely house of Elimiotis: Coenus, leading the 
contingent of that region, must be his fellow-countryman.* This sheds new lirht on the 
intrigue against Parmenio and Philotas: we remember that the murder, which was its 
culmination, took place at Ecbatana, which, at the time, was the residence of the Imperial 
Treasurer.“ Again coincidence need not be supposed to stretch so far: the faithful Har- 
palus, fellow-countryman of Cleander and stationed with him at Ecbatana, must have had 
his part in what was going on. As so often in the history of Alexander, his figure is shrouded 
in a romantic haze: apart from his boyhood friendship with Alexander and his “first flight’, 
the reasons for which we are left to conjecture from inadequate evidence, Harpalus, the man 
who intended to hold Athens against the King himself and who has rightly been called a 
precursor of the Successors, is known to us chiefly for his relations with Athenian hetairai.™ 


37 On the Philotas affair and those involved in it, 
see especially C vi 8, 17f On the reorganisation 
of the army before the Indian campaign, see 
Schachermeyr's attractive interpretation (Al. 404 .— 
unfortunately the detailed treatment he promises at 
n. 250 has not yet appeared). On any interpreta- 
tion the importance of the hipparchs is unquestioned ; 
it is thus most interesting to see all the chief enemies 
of Philotas promoted to this supreme rank. 

s¢ This is stated by C (x 1, 1), but denied by 
Berve (168), on no good grounds. C often gives 
much fuller information than A, secant matters 
of prosopography, and his statement on such a point 
must prevail over A’s silence (iii 26, 3). For good 
measure, Heracon is mentioned by A as having been 
left behind under Parmenio together with Cleander 
and Sitalces (vi 27, 9). f 

3° See Berve, 257 It is impossible to believe 


(with Berve) that these are the forces which, over four 
years earlier, he had been sent to Macedonia to 
collect—especially as the two men who had been 
sent with him on that occasion are not mentioned 
together with him in 323. That mission had surely 
long been completed, and (as in so many cases of 
commanders not with Alexander himself) we simply 
do not know Menidas’ next assignment. The 
despicable Polydamas seems to have survived to be 
sent home with Craterus (Just. xu 12, 6): he was not 
a man of importance, 

40 On him see Berve, s.v. “Apraitoc. 

al Ath. xiii 557. 

4? Thus rightly Berve, s.v. Koivoz, inil. 

43 Sec Berve, 76. 

“ Evidence in Berve, foc. cit. (his judgment p. 78). 
On the ‘hist fight’, see my Note in Afistoria 1960, 
245 f. 
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History must be disengaged from tawdry novelette and posthumous eulogy or impre- 
cation. | 


Linked—we can no longer say precisely how—in the plot that culminated in the death 


of Parmenio, Harpalus and the sons of Polemocrates are also linked in disaster. We have 


seen how Coenus’ mysterious death in India was followed, on Alexander’s return, by the 
extirpation of the clique centred in his brother Cleander, which had entered upon Parmenio’s 
inheritance. Both the sources that report this incident place it during Alexander’s stay in 
Carmania.““ The chronology of Alexander’s return from India, though not perfectly 
known, can be reconstructed with sufficient accuracy for our purpose.“* Alexander's stay 
in Carmania must be put at the very end of the year 325. We have noticed, however, that 
these generals were not all arrested and at once executed: Curtius does not mention their 
execution at all, but states that they were put in chains; while Arrian mentions the execution 
of Cleander and Sitalces and implies that Heracon was executed at Susa. (As we have 
seen, he does not mention Agathon.) This suggests that it was only the arrest of the four 
generals that took place at the same time (in Carmania), and that it was followed by the 
execution of two of them before long (perhaps still in Carmania, perhaps in Persis) and of a 
third somewhat later. (Of Agathon we cannot say anything, except that Arrian’s silence, of 
course, does not imply that he survived.) The final destruction of this group should there- 
fore be dated early in 324. This places the order to the satraps to disband their mercenary 
armies in its proper context. Diodorus*? dates it between the Bacchic procession through 
Carmania and the games at Salmous (Gulashkird?), where Nearchus first rejoined Alexander 
—i.e. (whatever the truth about the ‘procession’), there is no doubt that the order was issued 
from Carmania. Having seized the persons of an important group of army commanders, 
whom he had reason to fear, the King could now venture to assert his authority over the 
rest (scattered as they were) collectively. As usual, the King prepared his blows well, and 
when he struck, he struck decisively. 

It must be at this point that Harpalus decided to flee. As we have seen, there ts good 
reason to think that he was linked with the faction of Coenus and Cleander. Alexander's 
coup in Carmania at once warned him of the danger approaching him and deprived him of 
the allies who might have helped him meet it. The execution of the generals showed 
Harpalus that he could not hope for mercy, once he had lost his power. It would not be 
difficult to find crimes with which to charge him: the Imperial Treasurer was bound to have 
enemies: we need only read our sources on his life with his hetairat.** If he now gave up his 
mercenaries and quietly waited for the royal summons, he would one day find himself 
deposed and under guard, with new appointees, loyal to the King, in charge of his Treasury 
and the forces he had collected. Harpalus knew the King’s methods.*® But for once, in 
his old friend, Alexander had almost met his equal.*° Harpalus took what men and money 


“% A yi 27,3; C x1, 1. Neither, unfortunately, No one would insist on the details, especially in 


tells us the exact time during that stay, which was 
quite prolonged. 

4 Chief discussion in Beloch, GG ili* 2, 320 £ The 
march from Pattala to Susa took over 6 months. 
There is general agreement on the outlines: 

Wilcken: departure from Pattala about end of 

August 325; departure from Pura about begin- 
ning of December 325; arrival at Pasargadaec 
beginning of 324; arrival at Susa about February 
42 

Tarn: march through the desert starting Septem- 

ber 925; arrival at Susa spring $24. 

Schachermeyr: departure from Pattala end of sum- 

mer 325; departure from Pura end of November 
425; arrival at Susa about March 324. 


view of the inaccuracy of Arrian’s summary of 
Nearchus (see FGrHist u (Kommentar), no. 153, 
especially pp. 452 and 462). 

47 xvii 106, 3. 

48 Especially Theopompus ap. Ath. xiii 586c and 
595d. 

49 Alexander's mastery of intrigue followed by the 
decisive coup should surely be more widely recognised 
than it is: not to mention Philotas and Parmenio (and 
other attested cases in the carly period), we can 
watch it at work during the period here discussed in 
his action against Cleander and his group and in his 
treatment of Astaspes (C ix 10, 21 and 29). 

b See n. 44 (above), with text. 
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he could get together and made for the coast. What his plans were, we cannot know for 
certain. But he was certainly in touch with feeling in Greece and particularly Athens, 
where in his days of power he had been made a citizen and might now hope for sympathy 
and support. This time, there was no chance of reconciliation with the King. Around 
February 324, Harpalus left Babylon.” 

Though the changes of satrap in Babylonia and Lesser Phrygia are not dated in our 
sources, they can hardly be dissociated from Harpalus’ flight: Babylon had for years been 
his residence, and Lesser Phrygia was under his cousin Calas. If we were asked to name 
two satraps likely to be immediately affected by his escape, there is no doubt that we should 
unhesitatingly pick these two. Once again, we are surely entitled to exclude coincidence.™* 

With the King’s dispositions at Susa, culminating in the marriages and the decoration 
of loyal officers, the reign of terror was, for the moment, officially closed. Very few of the 
satraps, or important commanders not attached to the King himself, had escaped it alto- 
gether. Of those few, we find Philoxenus, Menander and even the newly appointed 
Peucestas—and, perhaps more ominously, in view of his past connexions, Menidas—called 
to the King’s presence a little later, and Antipater superseded and in fear of his life. Of 
the two satraps who certainly escaped the King’s attention to the end of his life, Cleomenes, 
as we have seen, was protected by the obscurity of his birth and had taken great pains to 
gain Alexander's favour, especially in the period that followed Hephaestion’s death, when 
there were few who could be trusted and loyalty was doubly welcome. And, of course, 
Egypt was very far away, and its natural strength was known to no man better than to 
Alexander himself.*# Antigonus is puzzling, in this respect as in others. We hear prac- 
tically nothing of him under Alexander; yet he not only survives undisturbed, but after the 
King’s death is confirmed in his large and strategically important satrapy, although not 
even present at Babylon. We must be content to note the fact: though we know that he had 
good friends at Court (e.g. Eumenes), there is at present no adequate explanation for his 
success.° 

The flight of Harpalus thus begins to find its place in the history of Court intrigue and 
faction—a history which, in spite of the sources, we can occasionally piece together, but to 
which sufficient attention has not hitherto been paid. It is worth noting that, having 
dealt with his excessively formidable subordinates, the King took care to see that their 
places were taken by unimportant men. We do not know who succeeded Cleander and his 

@ Sources in Berve, s.v. “Apmado;. Harpalus 
cannot have waited until the King’s arrival at Susa. 


change of satrap in the neighbouring province of 
Lesser Phrygia: some such hypothesis ts certainly 


#2 On Calas, satrap of Lesser Phrygia (the key to 
the Straits), and on his supersession, and on the 
change of governor at Babylon, see above nn, 6, 13. 

83 nm Antipater’s fear for his life, see C x 10, 14 f.; 
P 49 fin.; Just. xii 14, 5 (not to be rejected merely 
because it is linked with the rumour—whether true 
or false—that he had Alexander powoned; indeed, 
the fact that this rumour found widespread belief 
shows that the motive was there). Whether the 
other satraps were in disgrace, and what was to be 
Menidas’ fate, we simply do not know (see above). 
But Menidas, as we have seen, was involved in the 
murder of Parmenio, and this was ominous. 

4 See his carefully balanced arrangements there, 
with Arrian’s comment (A ili 5, 7). 

48 Lycia-Pamphylia seems to have been added to 
his original satrapy of Phrygia by Alexander. On 
this and our other information, see Berve, 5.v. 
*Avrivovec. It is possible (although not attested) 
that he had something to do with the mysterious 


helpful in explaining his success. On the arrange- 
ments at Babylon after Alexander’s death, see 
D xvi 4, 1 ef al. 

The friends of Eumenes might repay study. He 
was certainly Antigonus’ friend, and another friend 
of his, the Greek Nearchus (a trusted friend of 
Alexander), later appears as <Antigonus’ loyal 
subordinate (RE, s.v. “Nearchos’, mo. 9). As 
Craterus was also a friend of Eumenes, whose hatred 
of Hephaestion he shared, and is found collaborating 
with Antigonus after the King’s death, we may here 
have a rare glimpse of one of the Court factions, 
especially powerful after the death of Hephaestion, 
(For Eumenes’ friends, see Plutarch’s Eumenes, passim: 
in addition to those mentioned above, we might 
note Peucestas and perhaps Leonnatus.) It is worth 
recalling that after Hephaestion’s death the Greek 
Eumenes was promoted to the unprecedented rank 
of hipparch. His influence at Court, particularly at 
this time, must not be underestimated. 
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friends: that alone is perhaps significant. Harpalus’ successor Antimenes, and the men 
who were appointed to satrapies during this period, were harmless nonentities.° ‘The point 
is frequently made that they were all Macedonians and Greeks; yet, as we have seen, the 
King had shown no particular distrust of his Iranian satraps and, on the whole, had had no 
reason to be dissatisfied with them. It is well known how he trusted Iranians in the 
reorganised army. But he was equally wary of Iranian and Macedomian nobles and pre- 
ferred men who owed everything to him. The real point is perhaps that Iranians not of 
the highest rank were simply not suitable for administrative posts, while Greeks and even 
Macedonians might be. 


2, MERCENARIES AND EXILES 


When the war in Asia began, Darius had considerable forces of Greek mercenaries in 
his service, and in the early fighting they play an important part. But it is difficult to 
trace their movements and their fate after defeat. After the battle of the Granicus, all those 
captured were sent to forced labour in Macedon, as having assisted those whom the decree 
of the Hellenic League had declared enemies.57 This act of political terrorism proved a 
costly mistake: the mercenaries, having nothing to hope for, were henceforth unwilling to 
surrender, When able to escape and too weak to resist, they fled;°* when they did resist, 
they fought to the end.*® Alexander, quick—as usual—to recognise a mistake, at the first 
opportunity initiated a change of policy: 300 mercenaries at Miletus, preparing to fight to 
the end, were granted terms and allowed to enlist in his own army." Naturally, this change 
could not be proclaimed from the housetops: if it was important that the mercenaries should 
realise it, it was, for the moment, equally important that the Greek world should not. As 
so often, Alexander was caught between two incompatible political aims. This perhaps 
explains why the new policy was not immediately successful: at Halicarnassus the mer- 
cenaries again offered desperate resistance." But Alexander quietly persevered in his 
new generosity. In fact, he did not even always demand enrolment under his own banner.® 
At Issus, the mercenaries fought bravely, and after the battle 8,000 of them, in good order, 
made their way to the coast, where they found ships to receive them.™ Here our accounts 
diverge a little. One tradition (C and D) assigns 4,000 men to Amyntas, who invaded 
Egypt and lost his life there; the other (A) gives 8,000 as the number of those who escaped 
from Issus under four named leaders, states that they all went to Egypt, but reports only 
Amyntas’ death there. Most probably the force in fact split up after escaping from Asia, 
and only half of it was involved in Amyntas’ disaster.” 

Attention next turns to Agis, who tried, in 333, to obtain men, ships and money from 
the Persian admirals for use in Peloponnese against the Macedonians.** While negotiating 
at Siphnus, they all heard the news of the battle of Issus, and Agis got only 10 triremes and 
30 talents of silver, which he sent to his brother at Taenarum for use in Crete. This incident 
is important as giving us the first mention of Taenarum as a major base. In spite of what 


6§ Most of them are known, at most, as trierarchs was of outstanding rank or family. On Harpalus’ 
of the Hydaspes fleet—a very mixed lot (see Arrian’s successor, ste Berve s.v. “Avrigévys. 
detailed list, Ind. 18, 3 f.): thus Archon, Peucestas, 7 A716, 6. 
Thoas (on all these men, see above). About the 68 E.g. at Ephesus (A117, 9)- 
following nothing seems to be known before their * Miletus (Ai 19, 4 f). 
appointment: Sibyrtius (Carmania, Gedrosia-Ara- fo Ai 19, 6. 
chosia), Demarchus (Lesser Phrygia), Arcesilaus "1 Ai 20, 2f 
(Mesopotamia), Argacus and Coenus (successively =“ Al 24, 4. 
in Susiana). Only Tlepolemus appears earlier in a ® A ii 13,2; Civ 1, 27f; D xvi 48, 2f 
responsible position (A iii 22, 1). Peucestas owed # Thus Parke, Greek Mere. Soldiers, 199. 
his rapid promotion to his brave defence of the Ait 13, 40 
King's person (A vi of. et al.). INo ome says that he 
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has often been asserted,™ it is clearly (as, indeed, was to be expected) a Spartan base, and 
there is no room for an international hiring-fair there. 

Agis himself remained in the islands and later went to Halicarnassus. The city had 
fallen some time before, but some forts remained under Persian control (we do not know 
for how long) ;*7 and Agis seems to have collected 8,ooo0 Greek mercenaries who had escaped 
from Issus.°° The war that he waged with the help of these men, first in Crete and then in 
Peloponnese, cannot be treated here. After his death, a weakened Sparta lost control of 
the base at Taenarum, and it is now that the old Spartan base develops into an extra-terri- 
torial mercenary market. At some time that cannot be specified (but clearly after Agis’ 
death),®°° we find the Athenian Chares in charge of a mercenary force there: all that we 
really know about it is that Hyperides opposed the dissolution of that force.7° The force 
must have consisted, to a large extent, of remnants of Agis’ army: they would find Taena- 
rum—probably familiar to them as their base in the Spartan service—a convenient refuge 
and a useful place in which to wait for further employment: on that wild promontory no 
regular Macedomian forces were likely to seck them out. 

There were, of course, many more mercenaries in the Persian service than those who 
fought at Issus.“ Some of the mercenaries followed Darius in his flight and, after his death, 
surrendered to Alexander. These men were treated according to a new principle: those 
who had been in the Persian service before the foundation of the Hellenic League were dis- 
charged; those who had enrolled since were not punished, but simply absorbed into 
Alexander’s own army, which by now contained considerable mercenary forces.7* Other 
contingents no doubt simply disintegrated after the Persian defeat; but there were mer- 
cenary garrisons, no doubt, in all important cities, just as we find them in the ones about 
which we happen to be informed, and many of these must have been mopped up by 
Alexander's subordinates, who (we may presume) applied the same principle as the King 
himself. In other words, a large part of the Greek mercenaries once in the Persian service 
would before long be absorbed in the armies of Alexander and his subordinates, while the 
rest were trying to make their way home as best they could. 

Soon Alexander began to settle his Greek mercenaries in his newly founded cities in 
the East. These cities** were all on strategic sites, and the settlers, though officially volun- 
teers, were probably chosen by methods not unknown in other armies and were in any case 
garrison troops, not allowed to leave.™ Before long, it is clear, many were kept at their 
posts only by the fear of punishment, and when a rumour of Alexander’s death among the 
Malli reached Bactria, early in 325, 3,000 mercenaries rose in revolt under one Atheno- 
dorus, who announced his intention of leading them home.” Curtius, our chief source 
on this incident, obviously had good information on this subject (as on so many others), 


“ E.g. RE, s.v. “Tainaron’, coll. 2ogo0 f.; Launey, 
Recherches sur les Arm, fell. i 105, 0. 1. See further 
7 A i 23, 5- 
appears from ii 13. 

* Civ 1,99; D xvi 48,1. We cannot tell where 
and how he picked them up; but the figure probably 
includes the 4,000 who had not gone to Egypt with 
Amyntas (see above): otherwise it would seem 
excessively large for scattered survivors. 

‘9 Chares surrendered Mytilene to Hegelochus in 
g99 (A in 2, 6; C iv 5, 22) and sailed to Imbros 
(C, loc. cit.). We are not told how long he stayed 
there; but it is most unlikely that developments were 
so swift that Hyperides’ speech is to be put before 
the battle of Megalopolis. If Chares took part in the 
Persian attack that captured Mytilene (A in 1 f.)— 


Certainly until after Issus, as 


as is very likely, since he was then left there to 
command the garrison— he will have met many of 
these men before. Here, as probably in the case of 
Leosthenes later (sec below), personal connexions 
between leaders and men must be looked for. 

7 [Plut.) X or. 848e, We do not know whether 
Chares was at the time an Athenian strafegus, or 
whether the force was in fact dissolved. The latter 
is very likely, as we hear no more about it. 

” See Hammond, Hist. of Gr., 665. 

72 See Parke, op. cit. 186 f. 

™ For a discussion of them, see Tarn, Al. ii 292 f. 

See Tscherikower, Philologus, Suppl. xix, 148 £.; 
1cpo f. 

* The story is told in C ix 7 and (very summarily) 
in D xvii 99. 
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but is mainly interested in the struggles for leadership among the rebels; but he does tell us 
that they finally succeeded in making their way home.“* These men, therefore, will have 
reached Greece some time early in 324. As we shall see, their presence there must not be 
forgotten. | 

We now come to the puzzling statement in Pausanias’’ that Alexander wanted to 
settle all the mercenaries (50,000 in all) who had served under Darius and the satraps in 
Persia (i.e. in Iran), but that the Athenian Leosthenes brought them over to Europe. The 
first part of this statement is (as we have seen) certainly false as it stands. Yet it is far from 
absurd: in the light of our brief investigation, we may say that it is inaccurate, but has an 
important element of truth. What about the second part? We have seen that, late in 
Alexander’s reign, there will have been bands of mercenaries, once in the Persian service, 
wandering about Asia and hoping to return to Greece. We have also met a large group 
of them—3,000, at least at the outset—that would be ready to cross into Greece in 325/324 
and that consisted, in fact, of men who had deserted from the colonies in the East where 
Alexander had wished to settle them. It is surely not too hazardous to take Pausanias’ 
statement as referring principally to these men.“* Many of them probably were men who 
had served the Persians, before Alexander had taken them over; and as they passed across 
Asia, they were bound to attract to themselves as many of the discharged mercenaries 
making for Greece as could join them. Thus we may put Leosthenes’ ferry service from 
Asia to Greece early in 324. Whether Leosthenes himself was one of them, or whether he 
was at the time in Athens (perhaps in high office), having once (perhaps) been in the 
Persian service, we cannot tell for certain. We first meet him, in fact, in 324/323 arpatiyyos 
émi tiv yeupav.7® The office—the oldest, as far as we know, of the specialised strategiat*°— 
presupposes previous experience; and, of course, if he was a strategos in 325/324, the transport 
of these men—not a simple task for a private citizen—would be easy to arrange. But that is 
as far as we can safely go. His popularity with the mercenaries and his skill in leading them, 
as well as the military ability he was to show later, certainly suggest experience as a con- 
dottiere: and his hatred of Macedon, as well as the fact that he was apparently in contact with 
these men and knew that they would want to be shipped across, may seem to indicate that he 
had fought under Darius. But of all this we cannot be certain. What we know is that in 
this way, and at this time, Leosthenes took charge of a body of mercenaries without a 
paymaster. 

It was at this very time (as we have seen)™ that the problem of the wandering mer- 
cenaries was made virtually insoluble by Alexander’s own action, Early in 324 the satraps 
and commanders learnt that they must disband all their mercenary forces. Thus those of 
the mercenaries once in the Persian service, who had, on dismissal, been absorbed into these 
armies, as well as all the Greeks signed on during a period of up to ten years, were added 
to all the other mercenaries wandering about Asia without a home or a livelihood. The 
order was not lightly given: we have seen that the King’s fears were real enough, and that 
he struck the highest as well as the lowest. But the social effects, in any case, were disastrous, 
filling Asia (in Diodorus’ grim and vivid description) ®? with bands of starving marauders, 
seeking a chance of spilling over into Greece as well, And since many of them succeeded 
in making their way to Taenarum (now a recognised mercenary centre), it is very likely 
that they, at least, were in time to secure places in Leosthenes’ convoys, which (as we have 

™ This (C, doc. cif.) must be accepted against dD, 74 His figure for the men concerned (50,000) 
who says that the men were massacred after Alexan- = cannot be taken seriously. 
der’s death. As it was their intention to go home, 7? In the Oropus dedication of (it seems) 324/323 
they can hardly have been im the Far East two and (best discussed by Mathieu, RPA 1929, 159 f.). 
a half years later. D, in his abbreviated account, 89 See RE, Suppl. vi, coll. 1087 f 
has simply confused this rebellion with the greater # See n. 47 and text (above). 
one after Alexander's death. 82 xvii 111. I, 

"7 1 25, 5; of. Vill 52, 5- 
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scen—though unfortunately precise chronology is impossible) were taking other mer- 
cenaries across about this time. If we do not hear of serious disturbances in Peloponnese, it 
must be because at Taenarum there were men willing and able to pay these mercenaries at 
least a retainer—enough for bare sustenance and the prospect of future employment. It is 
surely clear that otherwise the whole of Peloponnese (if not of Greece) must have been at 
the mercy of well-organised and desperate brigandage. As it happens, the presence of such 
leaders (who would have to be postulated, if they were not attested) is indicated in the 
sources: Diodorus tells us of ‘Persian satraps and other leaders’ who also succeeded in 
making their way to Taenarum. It is a pity that we cannot put names to these shadowy 
figures. Diodorus, as usual, is sketchy, and our other sources are interested almost entirely 
in Alexander and his Court. The fate of Cleander and his associates must have fnghtened 
many of the strategoi, as it apparently frightened Harpalus. Perhaps—if Diodorus’ language 
is, for once, literally accurate—even one or two of the satraps so mysteriously superseded 
escaped with their lives and some men and money. Hyperides, in a passage that deserves 
serious consideration,® implies that Harpalus’ example was at least watched with great 
interest and would have been widely followed, if he had succeeded. 

This, then, was the situation confronting Alexander in the spring of 324. His fear of 
his subordinates and of his men (a fear itself ultimately due to his chosen policies) had led 
to the reign of terror and to the dissolution decree; and they had brought about a situation 
in which social unrest had assumed disastrous proportions, while there were leaders willing 
to use this explosive force to bring about precisely what the King had feared. The most 
obvious way of dealing with this situation was to enlist mercenaries for his own service; and 
indeed, it is clear that Alexander did so: we need only consider the armies that Menander 
and Philoxenus brought to him at Babylon.** But we can see from Diodorus’ account that 
this did not solve the problem—the numbers were too large, no doubt, and (above all) 
these mercenaries, imbued with hatred of Macedon and warned by their own or their 
comrades’ experience of colonisation in the East, were no longer eager to serve the King. 
Thus the problem remained, and clearly no ordinary administrative measures would solve it. 

It is against this background that we must see the famous decree ordering the restoration 
of the exiles. The first fact that attracts attention is the number of the exiles concerned. 
Diodorus®™ gives the number of those of them who heard Nicanor’s Olympic proclamation 
as over 20,000; and they can only have been those within easy reach of Olympia. We shall 
not go far wrong, if we postulate a figure of the same order for those exiles who did not 
attend the Games; and with their wives and families added, they formed a sizeable popula- 
tion.** It is beyond belief that such numbers could be produced by the normal play of 
stasis in the cities. Fortunately we can see that unusual forces had been at work. We 
know that, whenever Philip and (after him) Alexander could impose their will on cities that 
lacked the strength of Athens or Sparta, they ensured loyalty by imposing puppet oli- 
garchies, just as the Persians had done in Asia Minor.*’ This, in fact, aroused so much 
bitterness that it became convenient to attribute official responsibility to Antipater: it seems 
that, when Alexander at last began to plot the viceroy’s downfall, he prepared to make 
political capital out of it in this way.4% The establishment of these régimes according to 
the normal Greek pattern (reinforced by Macedonian demands) led to the exile of their 


" Hyp. Dem. col. 19 (however restored). 

“A Vil, 24, 1; 

* xvi G, 5. 

The census of Demetrius of Phalerum (a useful, 
since ancient, basis for comparison) gave 21,000 
adult male Athenians (Ath, vi 272c). Gf. modern 
discussions of population figures, such as Jones, Ath. 
Dem. 76 £.; Gomme, FHS 1959, 61 £ 

8? See Berve, op. cif. ii 48. [Dem.] xvii makes it 


clear that this was going on in Europe while Alexan- 
der, after the famous order to Alcimachus (Ai 18, 1), 
was posing as the liberator of the Greeks in Asia. 
(Cf also P $4, often mistranslated by modern 
commentators. | 

 P 74, 2; Just. xii 14, 4f. For complaints 
against Antipater and their encouragement by the 
Rung, see below. 
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(and Alexander's) numerous enemies. Nor is it difficult to conjecture where, in the early 
days, many of them would go: we have the attested instances of Athenians like Chares and 
Charidemus—not to mention even prominent Macedonians like Amyntas**—to show us 
what, at that level no less than at that of the anonymous commoner, offered itself as a way 
of making exile both materially and spiritually less unbearable. The extreme bitterness 
shown by many of the mercenaries in the Persian service against Alexander can now be 
better understood: the 8,000 who decided to continue the war on their own after Issus must 
have been in part made up of such men, driven from their homes by pro-Macedonian 
ene, or thinking it safer—or at least preferable—to leave home and join the Persian 
OFrces. 

This leads on to a further point. We have seen that at the beginning of the Hellenic 
Crusade mercenaries who remained in the Persian service were proclaimed guilty of treason 
against the League.*® It follows that any known cases of this crime must have been 
punished by the death penalty in absence (i.e. in practice exile), with the economic penalties 
that went with it. Alexander, as we have seen, would in the interests of policy temper 
‘justice’ with mercy, giving these men another chance for his own benefit. But we need 
only look at the decrees that later implemented the return of the exiles at Mytilene and 
Tegea® to see that for a city, even if (what was unlikely enough) its government were 
willing and Antipater permitted it, it was far from easy to change its mind on this subject. 
Alexander’s departure from the rigour of the Granicus policy was his personal affair and 
could have no influence on the legal status of the men concerned in their own cities: set free 
after capture, or dismissed after re-enlistment by the satraps, these men had no homes 
to go to. 

We have now seen that the problems of the wandering mercenaries and the wandering 
exiles—both, as we happen to know from different traditional contexts, involving vast 
numbers of men and both, as it happens, particularly attested for Peloponnese—were both 
acute by the middle of 324 and were in fact to a large extent the same problem. It 
is only the inadequacy of our sources that tends to conceal this. Once we have 
recognised it, the ‘exiles decree’ that Nicanor brought to Europe®™ at last becomes 
intelligible. ‘This decree has received strange treatment in most modern accounts. It has 
been dragged in by ingenious apologists to explain Alexander's reported demand for 
deification, on the ground that the exiles decree was a flagrant violation of the King’s oath 
not to interfere in the internal affairs of the cities of the League and that nothing less than 
divine standing would give him a right to do so. This attempt to justify perjury by blas- 
phemy is now (one may hope) worth citing chiefly as a curiosity of scholarship: we 
know that, despite the League oaths, interference had been common enough before.* But 
those who made this attempt can at least claim the merit of having drawn attention to the 
‘ery enormity of this act of interference. Their error, in that they were more concerned 
with excusing than with explaining it, unfortunately diverted the attention of those not 
misled by them from the fact that it needs explanation. 


8§ See Berve, s.vv. This is glimpsed in passing by 
Tarn (it $70). 

9 See above. Gf Wilcken, Sitzungsber. preuss. 
Akad. Wiss, 1922, 112, rightly insisting that the 
punishment of the mercenaries after Granicus must 
be based on a League decision. Alexander's later 
practice simply departed from this (as, no doubt, he 
could claim to be entitled to do by virtue of his 
position). It is worth noting that the leaders of the 
$,000 mercenaries after Issus (sce above) are called 
deserters in the official version (A ii 13, 2). For 
League action, ¢f. Tod, GH/ ii rg2, Il. rot. 


" Tod, of. cif. 201-2. 

# See further discussion, below (nn. off and 
text, and next Section). 

® ‘The theory, which—despite opposition by great 
scholars like Wilcken—had a surprisingly long run 
(explicable only in terms of the psychology of many 
modern writers on Alexander), has now been finally 
killed (one may hope) by Balsdon, Historia 1950, 
g63f. A litte earlier, it had been brilliantly 
restated by Tarn (Al. itor £.; 138 £; ii 370 f.). 

™ See n. 87 (above). 
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Not only is this act of interference so different in degree from the kind of intervention 
in individual cities that we know about as to become almost different in kind—to appear 
thus (that is to say) not to the scholar, who has no good reason for preferring a multiplicity of 
minor breaches of an oath to one major one, but to the cities themselves, whose opinion 
even the conqueror of the East could not altogether ignore: more important still, some 
states (notably Athens and the Actolian League) were so vitally affected by the new decree 
that armed resistance was not impossible.** And that, in the dangerous days that followed 
Harpalus’ escape,™ was a risk that Alexander would not lightly run. Moreover, as we have 
scen, most of the exiles had reason to be his implacable enemies. ‘This has in fact often been 
pointed out by his modern admirers, and his astounding generosity has received generous 
praise.*’ But again, explanation has been neglected; for what is there, in the actions of the 
historical (as distinct from the romanticised) Alexander, that would justify us in believing 
that he pushed generosity to the pitch of insanity? His failure to extend the benefits of the 
decree to the Thebans provides a sufficient commentary. 

The explanation, once we attend to it, is simple enough. By his own actions—the 
policies that led to the reign of terror; the decision on mercenaries in the Persian service; 
the maintenance of puppet régimes in Greece; and finally the dissolution of the satrapal 
armies—the King had created an unprecedented and apparently insoluble social problem, 
which now turned out to be an unprecedented political and military problem as well: a 
mass of men with nothing to lose, and with military skill and training of the highest order, 
had suddenly been provided with leaders willing and able to use it. Nowhere in the short 
history of Alexander's reign does his ultimate political failure appear so nakedly as in the 
spiral of terrorism and fear that culminated in the situation of 324 8.c. Confronted with 
this result of his policies, Alexander acted quickly and boldly, as he always did when faced 
with a major crisis. He could not disband the concentrations of desperadoes: he knew that 
he could not, on the whole, re-enlist them; he had found that he could not resettle them, 
The only solution was to send them home. If there was one place to which a Greck exile 
would be ready to go and where (given adequate protection) he would stay, it was his own 
city. Alexander was strong enough to run the relatively smaller risk of antagonising the 
cities not firmly under his control, and of abandoning (to some extent) the security of the 
oligarchies that had served him for so long, in order to disperse the immediate and appalling 
danger.°* With his usual resilience, he soon proceeded to make political capital out of his 
betrayal of his supporters. 

It was, of course, quite clear to his contemporaries, and above all to the exiles them- 
selves, that Alexander was solving a problem that he had himself been instrumental in 
creating. With this in mind, we may now look at the puzzling text of the decree proclaimed 
by Nicanor, as it is reported in Diodorus.®® It is clear—and recognised—that this proclama- 
tion, explicitly addressed to the exiles themselves,’ is different from whatever instructions 
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the King in fact sent to the cities affected’ But it must surely at once strike the reader 
as odd that the King should thus stress the fact that he had not caused the men’s exile??*— 
odd and, to those familiar with political propaganda, illuminating. For it shows that the 
accusation was, at least, commonly made and had to be met—a fact that the rest of our 
tradition had not led us to expect. Again the nature of our tradition has made a true 
appreciation of history all but impossible. But in the light of our discussion, the wording 


‘1 Diodorus at last becomes fully intelligible and illuminating. With a claim to literal 


accuracy, the King took pains to deny that he had in fact been personally responsible for the 
men’s misfortunes: technically, of course, they had all been exiled by their own cities, after 
a decree of the League. In the same way Alexander, at the threshold of his career, had 
avoided responsibility for the sack of Thebes. That this claim was morally very thin, 
we can see (if it needs demonstration) in the case of Athens? But henceforth it would be 
official policy, drawing the returned exiles towards Alexander, whose support they in any 


case needed against their internal enemies. 


Nicanor’s proclamation thus takes its place 


among many similar documents—we need only recall the Res Gestae of Augustus—that tell 
the truth, perhaps nothing but the truth, but far from the whole truth. It is as well that 


we have the text. 


9. THE Commnc oF HARPALUS 


It was while the whole of Greece was in a state of great agitation over the arrival of 
Nicanor with the exiles decree and other instructions'® that Harpalus appeared outside 
Athens. As he came with a sizeable fleet and army, he was refused admission: though 
officially an Athenian citizen, he could clearly not be trusted to introduce such private 


forces into the city? ‘The matter scems to 


have been brought up at a meeting of the 


Assembly, and the general in charge of the Piracus undertook to see that he should not gain 
entrance. Thereupon Harpalus took his forces to Taenarum (as we have seen, the obvious 
place) and returned with three ships and 700 talents of silver2®7 this time as a suppliant. 
In this capacity an Athenian citizen could hardly be refused, and he was admitted. But 
by this time the agents of the King’s friends and governors had caught up with him: envoys 


arrived from Philoxenus, from Antipater and 


even from Olympias, to demand his extradi- 


tion2°* Harpalus threw himself on the mercy of his old friend Phocion, to whom he was 
willing to entrust all the money he had brought with him2° But that shrewd politician, 


10 On this matter (which does not concern U5 
here in detail) see Heuss, foc, eil., refuting Wilcken's 
fanciful reconstructions. 

102 to ply pecyew Gua; oby iuets atteoe VEYORApEY 
... (perhaps, as Mr Brunt points out to me, a veiled 
reference to Antipater). 

108 See Aig, 9; D xvii 14. 

1 Ai ro, 6, 

16 Hyp, Dem. 18, What the other instructions 
were is not at all clear, as there is a large gap in the 
papyrus at this point. But they concerned the 
Achaean, Arcadian and (it seems) Bocottan Leagues: 
Colin's reading t]o:[ou]t[» for the usual #]or[e}ra[+ 
makes no real sense. They must have contained 
some restriction or punishment, perhaps later re- 
mitted as the result of embassies, and in any case 
soon cancelled by the King’s death, On Harpalus 
in Athens, see bibliography im Bengtson, GG." 
346, n. 3. 

14 The sources are collected in Berve, 5.v. 
*Apaaioz. They will be discussed here only where 


they seem to need renewed discussion. That the 
Athenians, at this stage, were anxious for their own 
safety in view of Harpalus’ forcees—and not, as is 
sometimes assumed, afraid of Alexander—is clear 
from the speeches at the trial (especially Din. iti). 

107 See n. 117 (below) and text, and—for the 
ships—n. 161 (below). 

108 Philoxenus’ envoys reached Athens about the 
same time as Harpalus himself (Hyp. Dem. 8). We 
are not told when those of the others arrived (see 
D xvii 108, 7), but it will have been before long. 

199 Plut, Phoc. 21, 3. Plutarch has obscured the 
point by his usual anecdotal treatment and lack of 
real comprehension. But the authenticity of the 
story, and its true interpretation, seems to be estab- 
lished by the accurate figure of 7oo talents, which was 
the amount that Harpalus in fact had with him. 
His friendship with Phocion, in particular, 1s well 
known: it was Phocion who, with his son-in-law, 
looked after Harpalus’ daughter by Pythionice 
(ibd. 22}. 
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whose judgment was never distorted by prospects of financial gain, refused to have anything 


to do with such a dangerous trust. 


Finally Demosthenes procured a decree ordering 


Harpalus to be taken into custody and his money to be held on the Acropolis.™ 
The details of what happened next in Athens are obscured both by the paucity of our 


evidence and by the nature of what we have. 


The former, fatal to any serious attempt to 


reconstruct Athenian politics at this time, can be simply and decisively illustrated. When, 
in due course, it was decided to bring certain leading citizens to trial on charges of having 


accepted bribes from Harpalus, 


the People appointed ten prosecutors222 Out of these 


ten, at most six names have been preserved for us, and only five refer to identifiable poli- 
ticians;75 yet not in a single case (except possibly that of Hyperides) can we make confident 


assertions about political alignments. 


Nor does the quality of the evidence make up for 


its quantity. Demosthenes and Phocion, two of the chief characters concerned, soon 
became—as the maligned patriot and the incorruptible statesman respectively—the heroes 
of legend and propaganda; and if the Letters said to have been written by Demosthenes (with 


commendable, though unavailing, assiduity) 


to the Council and People of Athens are 


highly suspect," the anecdotes in Plutarch’s Life of Phocion can be shown to be muddled and 
distorted."* In the circumstances it is best to give up any attempt at presenting a coherent 
picture of Athenian politics and see what conclusions the evidence does permit. 

When Harpalus was put under guard, his money (as we have seen) was ordered to be 
taken up to the Acropolis. The amount was ascertained to be 700 talents, and a special 
commission (including Demosthenes himself ) seems to have been responsible for seeing it 
safely stored"? As we have seen, the arrival of Philoxenus’ envoys coincides with that of 


Harpalus himself, so that not much time elapsed between the latter and the arrest. 


But 


we do not know how much time passed between the arrest and the escape, which followed 
in due course. It must be more than a few days, since we are told that the guards gradually 


relaxed their vigilance and then melted away, 
length. The result, in any case, was that H 


* and this certainly requires a period of some 


arpalus escaped and rejoined his mercenaries, 


though before long he was killed by a subordinate in Crete.” 
Meanwhile, with Harpalus still in custody,"° Demosthenes had gone to Olympia to 


"° Though he continued unobtrusively to do his 
best for his friend (Plut., foc. cit.). 

M1 See below. 

12 Din. ii 6. 

13 Stratocles, Hyperides, Menesacchmus, Pytheas, 
Himeracus, Patrocles (or Procles). On these men, 
sec Prosopographia Attica, s.vv. The last name may 
be nothing more than a corruption of Stratocles, 
whom that particular source ([Plut.] VY or. 846 c) 
omits. 

™ This is why the usual oversimplifications have 
found their way into the textbooks—e.g. the odd 
statement that there was a coalition between ‘extreme 
pro-Miacedonian’ and ‘extreme anti-Maceconian" 
politicians against the ‘moderates’. On the value 
of such party labels, see the salutary remarks by 
scaley, FAS 1956, Bo f, 

'™ Despite repeated attempts to justify them (see 
especially the thorough investigation by Sachsen- 
weger, De Demosthenis Epistulis (1995)), the contra- 
dictions in ii and iii, which prima facie contain the 
most useful evidence, cannot be properly explained, 
See Bikerman, RPA 1937, 52 f.—favourably inclined, 
but regretfully concluding that the question is still 
open, 


™ For muddle, see n. 109 (above). A clear case 
of distortion is Phocion's virtuous repudiation of his 
guilty son-in-law Charicles (Phoe, 21, 56), with 
whom, after Harpalus’ death, he nevertheless con- 
tinued to share the guardianship of Harpalus' 
daughter and who was later involved in Phocion's 
downfall (Phoc. 93, 9£). This case, fortunately 
clear, should warn wus against taking Phocion's 
reported actions and sayings at their face value, 
where they cannot be checked, 

"7 Hyp. Dem. Of: [Plut.] 4 or, 846 b (citing 
Philochorus). That Demosthenes had some official 
connexion with this is made clear by Hyperides’ 
ry td yaion drnpepers, which confirms what would 
in any case be the obvious implication of the whole 
fuss: that it was his business to know of the dis- 
crepancy. There is no reason to deny the possibiliry 
of such a special commission, in the special cir 
cumstances, 

* Hyp. Dem. 12. (Cf. [Plut.] foc. crs) 

He See Berve, foc. cif. 

0 For the justification of 


this chronology, see 
Appendix. 
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negotiate with Nicanor about the question of the return of the exiles, which was of par- 
ticular concern to Athens because of her seizure of Samos, where she had a cleruchy.*™ 
What he achieved we are not told: clearly not a cancellation of the decree, but perhaps a 
stay of execution, until an embassy had been sent to Alexander; perhaps even some advice 
on how to placate him“? The obscure problem of Alexander's deification may well be 
connected with these negotiations, though the evidence does not permit us to trace a certain 
connexion!“ However, some time after Demosthenes’ return Harpalus was allowed to 
escape.24 This startling contempt for a decree of the People aroused resentment and sus- 
picion, and they were no doubt fanned by circles—their composition, unfortunately, all but 
impenetrable to us—that hoped to derive political profit from the situation. The atmo- 
sphere, as it emerges from the sources, seems not unlike that engendered by the mutilation 
of the Hermac. Treason and plots against the Demos were suggested and (apparently) 
believed, and suspicion in due course was allowed to range widely: apart from those ulti- 
mately brought to trial, we know that it embraced, among others, such diverse characters as 
Phocion and Hyperides%* It was increased by the fact that the sum deposited on the 
Acropolis now!# turned out to be only 350 talents, while Harpalus had brought 7oo with 
him.2?7 Naturally, this suspicion centred on Demosthenes, who had moved the decrees 
concerning Harpalus and had (it seems) been responsible for their execution: he was now 
suspected of having received no less than 50 talents228 Demosthenes and most of the others 
concerned denied the charges, and Demosthenes himself proposed that the Areopagus 


should inquire into the matter2*" No doubt 


he relied on the Areopagus, with which his 


relations had long been excellent and whose powers he had helped to strengthen," to 
exonerate him and make a public trial unnecessary. 


The Areopagus undertook the inquiry, 


clusions, despite requests by the Assembly, 


but dragged it on without publishing its con- 
where the matter was not allowed to dic a 


natural death. The reasons for this delay can only be conjectured. Bona fide investigation 
cannot have taken six months,!3* and intense political activity may be presumed in the 


background. This, unfortunately, cannot be 
For these months, as we have seen, W 
It is interesting to observe that the Areopagus’ 


one or two points invite comment. 
delicate negotiations with Alexander. 


14 Din. i 81 f. (¢f. 103). For Samos, see especially 
D xviii 8, 7, and compare Dittenberger, Syll. i 912. 
It is very likely that Demosthenes also wanted an 
opportunity of talking to the envoys of the other 
Greek states. 

142 The tone of the Olympic proclamation 
(D xviii 8, 4) precludes any possibility of negotiations; 
yet we know that embassies were sent about the 
matter (D xvii 113, 3; ¢f. A vii 19, 2), and Alexander 
may in the end even have decided to leave Samos 
in the Athenians’ possession (P 28, 1 £.; of. Hamilton, 
CO 1953, 159f., and Habicht, AM 1959, 161—but 
it is not certain that the letter quoted by Plutarch, 
even if genuine, belongs to this late date: Plutarch 
himself certainly implies an earlier date). The 
incident of Demosthenes’ attack on the orator 


Lamachus (see Berve, s.v.) can hardly be assigned to 
these Games: such conduct ts inconceivable in the 


midst of these delicate and important negotiations, 
which we know were Demosthenes’ main object in 
going to Olympia. 

1% See, e.g. Hamilton, foc. cif. Demosthenes’ change 
of mind, with which his enemies later reproached 
him (Hyp. Dem. 31; Din. i 94), may have had 

VOL. LXXXI. 


clearly gathered from our evidence. But 
ere a time of 


something to do with the question of Samos (ef. 
Demades’ comment about losing the earth (sources in 
Berve, 132)); though this whole business comes some- 
what later in the year, when the Areopagus inquiry 
was already in progress (Hyp., foc. cit.). For the cate 
of its beginning, see Appendix. 

184 Cn the chronology, see Appendix. 

3 Plut, Phoc. 21, fin.—22; Ath. viii gqt f 

1@ AMfodern accounts sometimes imply that the 
discrepancy was discovered immediately and Har- 
palus nevertheless made good his escape. This is 
quite inconceivable. 

187 Seen. 118 (above). 

128 Ath,, loc. cil. 

128 Din. i 4, 61, af; Hyp. Dem. 2, al, Demosthenes 
did not, at first, deny having received money from 
Harpalus, but claimed that he had spent it in the 
public interest. On this, see further below. 

10 Dem. xviii 192 f.; Din. i 62f. (of of). See 
Sealey, AFP 1958, 72f. 1 should like to acknow- 
ledge Mr Sealey’s help, particularly on Athenian 
matters; though [ know he does not agree with many 
of my conclusions. 

il Hyp. Dem. 31. 1 Din, i 45. 

Cc 
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refusal to publish its results coincided with Demosthenes’ grudging change of mind on the 
question of the deification: it looks like a patriotic compromise“? We must remember, 
too, that Demosthenes, far from being powerless in Athens and persona non grata with the 
King, had long been a successful protagonist of a policy of moderation in the city’s foreign 
policy and had a guiding influence in its policies and a powerful protector at Court—no 
less a person (we are told) than Hephaestion;™* Demades—like Demosthenes, his friend and 
collaborator, one of the principal suspects—was a protégé of Antipater, whose power was 
close and real; while Phocion was a friend of the King himself. Nor did even the escape 
of Harpalus in fact bring any trouble upon the Athenians: Alexander did not even demand 
the remains of the money that Harpalus had brought to Athens. The discovery of major 
scandals at this time was not in the interests of the City any more than of the individuals 
concerned; and the Areopagus successfully avoided it. 

By early 923 some things had changed. Late in 324 Hephaestion died.“7 When the 
news reached Athens, a few months later, the position of Demosthenes would undoubtedly 
be weakened. A little earlier, perhaps, the Athenians had heard that Demades’ protector 
had also ceased to be formidable: it was after the reconcilation at Opis, before he left for 
Ecbatana, that the King entrusted Craterus with the task of superseding Antipater in 
Europe.%* The latter's son Cassander, who reached the Court not long before the 
King's death, found him very unfavourably disposed2" We know that some Greek cities 


' Hyp., foc. cit. The frequentative optative and 
the implication of dishonesty are no doubt a prose- 
cutor’s device; but we should certainly accept the 
coincidence ieelf (at least on one occasion) as fact. 
In what form Alexander's divinity was finally 
recognised (i.e, whether as a new god or, as a com- 
promise, by identiication with Dionysus—a view 
which, though not in favour at present, has some- 
thing to commend it) is uncertain, 

mM Sec Berve, s.v, |'Apiotior, The myth—im- 
plied or expressed in many modern accounts, but 
unknown to the sources—that Demosthenes was kept 
out of power and had little influence during this 
period should not need detailed refutation. Not to 
dwell on the affair of the Crown and carlicr events, 
sec, for the period with which we are immediately 
concerned, Din. i, passim (e.g. 11; 1oof (his col- 
laboration with Demades)); Hyp. Dem. 12 (aé dé 
Tov Taw ddwr apaypdreow ématatyy)—amply borne 
out, as we have seen, by his initiative in the case of 
Harpalus and his negotiations with Nicanor. There 
8 good reason to think that Demades, whom he never 
attacked (Din., foc. cit.; of Plot. Dem. 8, fin.—and all 
the facts we know) and who had saved his life after 
Alexander's accession, was a distant relative of his, 
The absence of any positive statement in the sources 
is no evidence to the contrary: nothing (except his 
enemies’ stock abuse) is known about the family of 
Demades; and we need only remember the tenuous 
chance that has preserved the knowledge of Lycurgus’ 
high descent in [Phit.] X or. The name ‘Demeas' 
(which is that of Demades’ father, as of his son) recurs 
in Pacania in one other family, perhaps connected 
with the Houzygar and certainly characterised by its 
we of Den(e)- names; as it occurs twice in this 
family, twice in that of Demades (in which, in fact, 
only these two names are known), and nowhere else, 
there must surely be a close connexion. On the other 





hand, this family shares its use of Dem(o)- names 
with that of Demosthenes; and in each case 
we have an ample assortment of such names, in- 
cluding ‘Demosthenes’, which is common to both. 
And, in case we might think that this type of name 
is obvious and common, it is worth noting that in the 
massive surviving records of the deme Pacania, no other 
Jomely before the third century uses any name of this 
type. The obvious prima_facie conclusion is that the 
two families sharing (and monopolising) these names 
are related—we do not know how closely—and that 
the family of Demades (of which, as I have said, we 
know practically nothing at all) is related to both of 
them, ancl quite closely to that branch with which 
it shares the name “Demeas’, For information on 
these families, see Prosopographia Aitica s.vv. “Anpdaz," 
“Anpatvetos’, “Anwoobiry;’. This helps to explain 
the puzzle of the attested collaboration between 
Demades and Demosthenes, 

BD xvi 48, 2 (cf. Plut. Phoe. 30, 2). 

@* Din. 1 68. 

4° In October, according to Berve (179). There 
seems to be no precise date in the sources, but the 
campaign against the Cossaci, which Alexander 
undertook after a long time devoted to mourning 
(A vii 5, 16), began in winter. The envoys whom 
he hac sent to Ammon, presumably straight after 
his friend's death, returned not long before his own 
(A vii 2g, 6); seven or cight months seems about right 
for their journey. 

8 Herve puts Craterus’ departure about August, 
We know nothing about his movement. At the 
ume of the King’s death he was still in Cilicia, though 
we do not know of anything he had to do there 
(D xviii 4, 1; 12, 1). See next section for further 
cliscussion, 

™ P74. Cassander’s later hatred of Alexander's 
family is a fact of history, 
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now took heart and formulated complaints against the Viceroy,™° and this situation must 
have had its effects on the friends of Antipater in the cities. Thus, by the spring of 323, 
Demosthenes and Demades were much more exposed to attack at home. It was probably 
now (though the exact time is uncertain) that the Areopagus published its list of the guilty: 
although several others were on it, the names of Demosthenes and Demades were by far the 
most important?" 

We need not follow the trials in detail; but it is worth noting that we cannot even be 
certain that anyone apart from Demosthenes and Demades was in fact condemned, at least 
to a serious penalty." Demades at once went into exile, without awaiting trial. This is 
often denied or ignored; but Dinarchus’ statement must be accepted!“ He was, how- 
ever, back in Athens by the time the first ramour of Alexander’s death reached the city 4 
we do not know when and why he had been permitted to return and, apparently, to speak 
in public. Perhaps—as has often been suggested—he found he could afford to pay the 
fine, which was not as large as he must have feared when he fled“ Moreover, we shall 
see that there is good reason to believe that his friendship with Antipater might now again 
be an asset. And, clever intriguer that he was, he may well have found further Macedonian 
protectors whom the City would be wise not to ignore“? Demosthenes’ exile is too well 
known to need discussion; nor did he find any prominent Macedonians to save him, though 
attempts were apparently made.“* The disgrace of Demosthenes was the only important 


8 See 0.06 (above) and text. 

We hear of six others involved: Philocles (see 

below); Cephitsophon (Din. i 45)—we know of three 
politicians by that name at the time and have no 
idea which of them this was; Aristonicus (Dion. 
Hal. Din., p. 654); Hagnonides (ihid.—a certain 
emendation: ¢f Hyp. Dem. go); Charicles (Plut. 
Phoc. 21, fin—22); Aristogiton (Din. ii), Polyeuctus 
(of Sphettus), a friend of Demosthenes, is often said 
to have been put on trial; that depends on the inter- 
pretation of Din. i too, where he is apostrophised as 
not a genuine democrat: there is no specific evidence, 
Most of these men are more than mere names to us: 
yet we do not know enough about their associations 
to discern a pattern in the prosecutions. As we have 
seen, the names of the prosecutors are of no more 
use. 
42 Tithe Demosthenic Letters are genuine, Philocles 
was also condemned. Eut there are serious diffi- 
culties about accepting them as genuine (see n. 115 
(above)), and it is not easy—though possible—to 
beheve in Philocles’ conviction, since he was honoured 
at the end of his year of office (see Appendix), 

| E.g. Berve, 129; CAH vi 453. 

4 Din. i 29 (cf 104). The reference is clear, 
although the name is too obvious to be mentioned, 
Demosthenes and Demades are constantly thus 
coupled as the arch-villains in Dinarchus' speeches 
(e.g. 17, 11, 45 (with Cephisophon), 80, 101 f.; ii 15); 
cf. Hyp. Dem. 25. 

M6 Plut. Phoe. 22, 3. 

M8 Demosthenes was charged with receiving a 
bribe of 20 talents and was fined 50 (see Berve, 1.40 f.) 
—much less than the tenfold fine permitted (Hyp. 
Dem. 24; Din. ii 17), not to mention the death 
penalty asked for (Din. i 18, 29; ii 20), Demades’ 
bribe was alleged to be 6,000 gold staters (Din. i 84), 
which, at the accepted rate of 10:1, is 120,000 





drachmas or 20 talents. The context must be 
quoted: gay of pwéry [Demosthenes] efeoos radorra 
dapew fyn¢ idig, Erepor dd aertecxnidexa, Anueidyes 
& &anryidlovs ypveod oraripas, erepo de... . . It 
seems almost inconceivable that Demades" sum 
should have been precisely the same as that of 
Demosthenes. The change {alter 20 and 15 silver 
talents) to a less familiar denomination can only be 
explained, if the sum in question was in fact smaller 
than these that precede and the orator wanted to 
make it sound impressive. It is certainly quite 
inexplicable, if the total was exactly the same as 
the first mentioned. Moreover, ance Dinarchus 
secms to put the total traced by the Arcopagus at 
64 talents (see apparatus ad foc.), this would hardly 
leave enough for all the others whom we know to 
have been named. It looks as thouch the mention 
of ypvcoi is an orator’s trick, and Demaces’ sum was 
in fact 6,000 silver staters (= didrachms; i.e, 2 tal.?). 
There is no evidence that stater, at this time, meant 
a tetradrachm: sec AE, s.v. ‘stater’, As it happens, 
we can catch Dinarchus out in a precisely similar 
trick; ¢f. the use of ypvoiow in ss. 6, 45, 59: the elo 
rddarra zpvoiov of Demosthenes are clearly impossible, 
in the literal meaning, since Harpalus’ funds could 
not have stretched as far as that. If this is correct, 
Demades" bribe was only 2 talents, and the fine 
(especially if imposed on the same scale as that of 
Demosthenes) would seem trifling to him. Thus he 
might well pay it and return. That his flight had 
been due to panic and had preceded his trial is clear 
from the facts that Demosthenes" trial was the first 
to be held (Din. i 105) and that Demades was already 
abroad at the time. 

“7 Cf. his relations with Perdiccas a little later 
(D xvii 48, 2). 

M8 Paus. ii 33, 4£: Philoxenus. But he was 
summoned to Court before long (A vii 23, 1; 24, 1). 
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and lasting result of the trials. Our evidence, as we have seen, does not permit us to see 
it against the proper background of Athenian politics. Nor—as prolonged argument 
among scholars has shown—can we provide a certain answer to the question of his guilt. 
But there at least part of the truth can be glimpsed by careful study of the background, such 
as we have it. For it is indissolubly linked with the whole complicated question of the 
origins of the Lamian War. 


4. Towarps REvoit 


By the spring of 323 the unsettled state of affairs in Alexander's Empire might appear to 
have been coming to an end. The flight of Harpalus had failed to produce a major revolt 
among the satraps; the reign of terror was over, and faithful nonentities had taken the places 
of all those whom, rightly or wrongly, the King regarded as dangerous. But one difficult 
task remained: the removal of Antipater. It is interesting to observe that, although rela- 
tions between the King and the Viceroy had visibly deteriorated, his removal had not yet 
been accomplished at the time of Alexander's death. That was in June, ten months after 
Craterus’ departure: Craterus was apparently waiting in Cilicia, less than three months’ 
march from his starting-point.“" Yet we have no reason to believe that he had any major 
operations to carry out there. 

The removal of Antipater was clearly not a straightforward task. That depended on 
whether he would go quietly. Antipater,1®° Philip’s loyal minister and general, to whom, 
above all others, Alexander had owed his safe accession to the throne, can have had no 
illusions on what his fate was to be. He had long ago seen his son-in-law Alexander 
arrested and (as far as we can tell) judicially murdered; he had been shocked by the elabo- 
rately prepared trial of Philotas and the assassination of Parmenio,™ and, no doubt, by the 
fate of Callisthenes, with whose philosophical circle he seems to have been in touch:** he 
had been spied upon and calumniated by Olympias, until he had forced her to take refuge 
in Epirus, from where her calumnies continued. That she in fact pointed out to the King 
Antipater’s secure and uncontrolled power is far from incredible; not that the King needed 
these reminders. For years the increasing distance between the two men put off the 
need for an accounting: neither had reason to risk an open clash by open action against 
the other, and both were too prudent to take unnecessary risks. The reign of terror, with 
Alexander coming nearer again, must have increased Antipater’s fears, even though (like 
Cleomenes) he was sufficiently strong and sufficiently far away to be safe for the moment. 
When Harpalus appeared in Athens, Antipater asked for his extradition, as did his enemy 
Olympias and—clearly going outside his own province into Antipater’s—Philoxenus.!™ 
The multiplicity of demands is interesting, but was self-defeating1 It was soon followed 
by the order for Antipater’s supersession and—somewhere in these months, though we 
cannot tell where—Antipater’s firm disapproval of Alexander’s plans for deification2 In 
the autumn or carly winter of 324 Antipater’s son Cassander was despatched to the Court. 
His treatment there was so unfavourable that it created lifelong hatred for Alexander and his 





43 Seen. 138 (above) and text. 

io Sec, most conveniently, Berve, s.v. ‘Artinarpo; 
(94). 

10D xvii 118, 1. Whatever we think of the story 
of the poisoning of Alexander by Antipater’s youngest 
son (see Berve, s.v. “/éAaoz (986)—it is impossible 
to decide, since, if true, it was bound to be denied 
or ignored, and if false, bound to be asserted), we 
have no reason to doubt Antipater’s reaction to 
Alexander's measures against his old friends. 

ist Berve, 47: 


™ A vii ra, 4f (unfortunately cut short by a 
major gap). 

™ TD xvi 106, 6. Cf. above. 

™ Tt is significant that Demosthenes proposed to 
turn down Philoxenus’ demand, yet asserted that the 
Athenians could avoid offending Alexander (Hyp. 
Dem. 3). 

4 Suid., s.v. “Artinatpo;. This again is often 
disbelieved @ priori, Thus each piece of evidence is 
often individually ruled out of court and the pattern 
is not allowed to emerge. | 
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house.*? He had obviously been sent to negotiate with the King, particularly (no doubt) 
in an attempt to have the supersession revoked. Perhaps the offer of a hostage was calcu- 
lated to make the King desist from unnecessary risks. As we have seen, Craterus mean- 
while refrained from making any move to carry out his instructions25* Ifit came to open 
conflict, Antipater would be in a strong position, quite unlike that of a satrap in Asia. The 
Macedonian army had sufficiently shown its dislike for the King’s orientalising policy, while 
Antipater was known and trusted. Later history shows much attachment to Antipater’s 
name and family in the homeland, and little to Alexander's; and if Alexander did not know 
the position, he had Olympias to tell him. 

Meanwhile Antipater naturally looked round for support. The two powers chiefly 
affected by the exiles decree were the most obvious allies, particularly since they were not 
specially embittered against him by his support of hated governments. It is in this light 
that we must see Antipater’s negotiations with the Aetolian League, entered into late in 
324, when the exiles decree had ordered them to give up Oeniadae.4%* There is, unfortu- 
nately, no actual report of negotiations with Athens. But, considering the amount and 
nature of our evidence, that would perhaps be too much to hope for, and silence is certainly 
no argument to the contrary. There is, in any case, more to be said about Athens: and we 
have already noticed the return of Antipater’s friend Demades, which may be a pointer. 

The Harpalus incident had failed to bring about a general explosion—a combination of 
disaffected satraps and commanders, with Athens in alliance with them, such as some 
circles in Athens had hoped for.*° ‘The net profit for Athens was small enough: a quadri- 
reme, two triremes and 350 talents, which Alexander might even demand back2® Yet 
the Athenian navy, thanks largely to Lycurgus and Demades, was now a powerful force, 
well equipped with the latest capital ships;!** it was natural that some of the leading poli- 
ticians should at least consider whether it might not be best to use the windfall while it was 
still available: 350 talents would hire a fair number of soldiers. As luck would have it, a 
supply of mercenaries was available at Taenarum, and Leosthenes, strategos for the land, had 
connexions with them.™? They were, however, a wasting asset: not only might the men 
enlist under some other paymaster, but the exiles decree, once fully implemented, would 
succeed at least to some extent in its purpose of breaking up these dangerous forces by 
absorbing many of the men back into their cities, with some sort of restitution of their 
property. For those who wanted to act, quick action was necessary. 

In the spring of 323 Leosthenes was re-elected general—this time, it seems, én! ra 67a. 
Clearly a considerable section of the Athenian voters envisaged offensive operations. The 
chronology of what preceded and followed this election is very difficult. We know that at 
some time Leosthenes, with the consent of some official quarters in Athens, began to prepare 
a revolt against Macedonian rule. Diodorus is unfortunately our only source for this, and 


147 See n. 199 (above) and text. 

8 Sce n.136 above and text. Compare the 
attempts by Greek cities to have the exiles decree 
revoked. 

1? P 49, fin. Plutarch appears to put the negotia- 
tions straight after Parmenio’s death, where they 
certainly make little sense. That Parmenio’s death 
had impressed Antipater and made him fear a 
similar fate in 924 is no doubt true: Plutarch has, as 
so often, presented a logical as a chronological 
connexion. Fortunately, the reference to Oeniadae, 
which we know (D xviii 8, 6) was the point at issuc 
between Alexander and the League in 324, settles 
the chronology and redeems the unnamed source. 
In view of the Diodorus passage, it may well be 
Hieronymus. We have no right to reject such items 


of information on a@ priori grounds as ‘contrary to 
Antipater’s character’ (thus, e.g. Berve, 50: ‘un- 
bedingt kénigstreu’), thus begging the whole ques- 
tion and closing our eyes to the facts. 

® Hyp. Dem. 19. 

™ The ships appear in the navy lists (e.g. JG i? 
1631, 170f.; 1632, 123); for the precarious retention 
of the money (no doubt the ships were equally pre- 
carious), sec Din. 1 6. 

182 See the lists for 925/324 f. (/G ii? 1629, 8o8 £: 
roar, 172 f). 

43 See Section 2 (above). 

if This is the prima facie inference from the fact 
that he commanded the Athenian forces outside 


Attica in the Lamian War (¢f. Ar. Ath. pol. 61, 1). 
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his chronology, never reliable, is here at its worst. He refers to the matter twice—once, 
before Alexander’s death, in connexion with the mercenary problem, and once, after 
Alexander's death, in connexion with the exiles decree and the causes of the Lamian War." 
The first account—from the flocking of the mercenaries to Taenarum to Leosthenes’ prepara- 
tions for war with the support of the boule—is synchronised with events in Asia from the end 
of the Opis revolt and Hephaestion’s death, and is followed by Alexander's winter expedi- 
tion against the Cossaci: clearly the autumn of $24 is meant. Yet all these events (partly, 
at least, owing to his complicated Athenian and Roman dating) are put in the archonship of 
Anticles (325/324), which is impossible. The second account explicitly states that it was 
only after Alexander’s death that the Athenians began to prepare for war, and only alter 
reports of his death had been confirmed that these preparations were openly completed. We 
are not helped by the fact that the two accounts (differing in other details as well as in their 
chronological setting) are linked by a cross-reference from the second to the first. 

We have seen from independent considerations that Leosthenes’ great convoy operation 
should probably be dated early in 324, as 1t appears to have brought over to Europe at 
least some of the mercenaries affected by the dissolution of the satrapal armies, as well as 
those who had revolted in Bactria. Perhaps this is what Diodorus found under the year of 
Anticles. The exiles decree, as we have seen, reached Europe just before the end of that 
archon year. But it was surely only after the overt threat of the Olympic proclamation 
that the Actolians would consider war at all seriously. The second part of Diodorus’ first 
account—Leosthenes’ secret appeal to the boule (which must therefore be that of 324/323) 
and his contacts with the Actolians—must belong at least to the autumn of 324. Perhaps 
this helps to explain Diodorus’ false synchronisation. At any rate, it seems clear that 
Diodorus’ source assigned all these events to a time well before Alexander’s death. 

It is, of course, very doubtful whether a really reliable account of Leosthenes’ activities 
at this time, and of official support for them, ever existed. The secret decisions of the 
boule and the secret contacts between Leosthenes and the Aetolians are precisely the kind 
of information that a non-Athenian historian (whether Hieronymus or another), however 
conscientious, must have found it impossible to elicit with real akribeia—particularly after 
the end of the Lamian War, when men had good reason to obscure the truth. The fact 
that these secret activities are put in the autumn of 324 by one source and in the summer 
of 323 by another need neither surprise nor dismay the historian: the facts, as it happens, 
have their own logic. The only facts we know are Leosthenes’ connexion with the mer- 
cenaries at Taenarum (early 324, as we have seen) and the beginning of open hostilities in 
the autumn of 323, when clearly everything was ready for war. These facts make it fairly 
clear that some sort of contact was kept up between Leosthenes and the mercenaries during 
the whole of the intervening period. For this purpose money must have been available, 
and it 1s an obvious question whether, after the summer of 324, some of Harpalus’ money 
was not employed in this way. 

The inevitable answer is that it probably was; and there is at least one channel that 
we can trace. In a rather mysterious (since very fragmentary) part of his specch against 
Demosthenes, Hyperides informs us that Demosthenes at first attempted an answer to the 
charge: he admitted receiving some money, but claimed that he had used it on public 
business of a nature that could not be divulged. Naturally, he was not believed, and he 
seems to have abandoned the defence and changed to a plain denial The disbelief has 
been echoed by many modern writers—not surprisingly, as it sounds like a thin excuse.!®? 


1 DT) xvii £11; xviii Gg. Berve has no difficulty in pointing out) is most 

14 Hyp. Dem, 12-13. unlikely—is not really relevant to the problem, 

it E.g. Berve, 140 (with bibliography). That as he was bound to say something of the sort either 
Demosthenes, under pressure, hinted that the money if he was guilty of if the truth could not even be 
had been used for the Theoric Fund—which (as hinted at. 
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Although various worthy purposes for which the money might have been used have been 
suggested,’** no really satisfactory reason for the extreme secrecy on which he insisted has 
been found. But once we realise that, at this very time, Leosthenes would need—and 
obviously must have received—secret funds for the maintenance of a body of mercenaries, 
we can find a sufficient reason why Demosthenes, claiming that he had used Harpalus’ 
money on secret business of public importance, might prefer disgrace and exile to any 
possible revelation of the truth. As so often, two facts independently reported may con- 
fidently be put together, and the result makes good sense of both. If indeed Demosthenes 
diverted some of Harpalus’ money towards this purpose, we cannot conceive of his acting, 
at the trial, in any other way than he in fact did: publication of the truth, though perhaps 
justifying him morally, would not save him from punishment and would be ruinous to the 
city. Nor is secret co-operation between these two men surprising, Not only do we find 
them co-operating later, in the Lamian War (which, by itself, might not be significant); 
but their past may also have led them together. We know little of the background of 
Leosthenes the son of Leosthenes; but the name is so rare that he must be the son of the 
general Leosthenes of 361, who was probably an associate of Callistratus; while Demosthenes 
appears to have begun his career under the aegis of the same politician.“* This is not by 
any means conclusive; but in view of the fact that we know so little both about the past of 
Leosthenes and the political beginnings of Demosthenes, the coincidence is significant. 
Nor—whether Demosthenes was guilty or innocent—could Leosthenes or anyone else do 
much to save him, once the case came up for trial. Demosthenes had made too many 
enemies. Chief opponent of Philip, yet responsible for the Peace of Philocrates; architect 
of rebellion against Alexander, yet ready to abandon Thebes and Sparta; co-operating with 
both Lycurgus and Demades, insuring himself by contacts at Alexander's Court, yet ready 
to plot against the King behind the backs of his associates; surviving all political changes 
unharmed, and, apparently, always disposing of large sums of money for which he did not 
account to anyone—he had at last been caught in the web of his own intrigues and, with 
his chief Macedonian friend dead, fell an easy victim to the unscrupulous rivals who envied 
his success and the many honest men whose suspicions he had increasingly aroused. It is 
not surprising that he was the only man who really suffered as a result of the trials: in the 
tense situation of those months, there must have been many men in Athens who felt safer 
and happier for his absence*7® It was soon after this, as we have seen, that Leosthenes 
was re-elected, this time probably for offensive operations. While Athens was still sending 
ambassadors to the King and hoping for peaceful concessions, Leosthenes, now in need of 
more money, approached the Joule and found them not unwilling to listen. If his con- 
tinued contact with the mercenaries is to be explained, the semi-official support that 
(according to Diodorus) he received cannot have begun later than in this period following 
the trials, when the sums that Demosthenes (and perhaps others) had been able to place at 
his disposal were no longer available. It is inconceivable, in any case, that what remained 
of such funds could have lasted until news of Alexander's death reached Athens about mid- 
summer 323; and if there were no funds, there would be no mercenaries. 


188 See the Budé Hyperides (ed. Colin), pp. 228 ff. 
(with bibliography). Detailed earlier discussion (a 
little vague, but with many good points) in Bauer, 
Demosth, ud. Harpal. Prozess (Freiburg i. B., 1900). 

1? On the elder Leosthenes, see Sealey, Aistoria 
1956, 202. On Demosthenes’ political beginnings, 
see Plut. Dem. 5 (his admiration for Callistratus’ 
speech on Oropus), and his references to Callistratus 
(xVill 219; xix 297; xxiv 1395—I owe these to a 
private communication by Mr Sealey). 

he The details of the case are well beyond re- 


covery. But the anger of a man lke Hyperides (who 
will hardly have been ignorant of Leosthenes’ activi- 
ties) is significant. The charges of converting 
foreign subsidies to personal profit, so often repeated 
against Demosthenes on various occasions, did not 
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Aeschines and Hyperides and Dinarchus, from 
different points of view, paint of his avarice and 
political trimming is remarkably consistent; and 
the latter, at any rate, is obvious enough from the 
facts. 
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On the other hand, in the light of Athenian fears about Samos, there were probably 
good reasons why the boule might feel confident enough to encourage Leosthenes’ policy of 
retaining the mercenaries at Tacnarum. As we have seen, Antipater had not taken kindly 
to the idea of his supersession and summons to Court. While sending his son Cassander 
to negotiate, he himself had simply stayed on and begun to treat with the Aetolian League, 
which had reason to be worried by the Olympic proclamation. As we know from Diodorus 
that Leosthenes began to negotiate an alliance with the Aetolians as soon as he had the 
promise of public funds from the boule, it is surely likely that he had in fact been in touch 
with them for some time and had been able to inform the boule of the secret preparations 
and negotiations for rebellion. Thus the future might well look more promising to the 
boule: with the help of Antipater and the Actolians, resistance to the King would no longer 
seem hopeless, if Athens were driven to it by his intransigence. Many Macedonians, cowed 
into temporary support of the King’s policies, might be ready to support Antipater, if the 
chance offered: and would the army that had mutinied at Opis stand together with the 
Eastern units, which Alexander had forced into their ranks, against the forces of the home- 
land? All this, of course, was still in a hypothetical future; but against the background 
as we now know it, we need not be surprised that the boule was persuaded by Leosthenes to 
give him secret and limited support. Perhaps Alexander, before his death, had begun to 
realise the danger threatening from Europe—if indeed he reversed his decision about 
Samos and, in order to win the favour of Athens, returned the island to the Athenians. But 
of this, at present, we cannot be certain?” 


6. Eprmocuve 


The thunderbolt of Alexander’s death put an end to all the secret plotting. The 
marshals bargaining at Babylon realised that no firmly established governor could now be 
deprived of his post—least of all the General of Europe, whom the King himself had not 
succeeded in removing; though this necessarily meant that Craterus’ position was anything 
but clear!72—not that this would be unwelcome to the new regent Perdiccas. Antipater, 
again secure in his control of Macedon, now had much to offer Craterus, who, no longer a 
rival for control of Macedon, would be a useful ally in case Perdiccas proved overbearing. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Antipater’s first reaction to the news was to invite Craterus 
to join him—as far as we can see, even before he heard of the Greck revolt.“ Craterus, 
however, preferred to watch and not commit himself too soon.'™ 

As for the Greeks, they saw no reason why they should now become Antipater’s allies. 
For a long time the very personification of the hated Macedonian rule, he had seemed a 
convenient ally to some states when resistance to the King himself was contemplated. 
With the King providentially removed, the hatred long felt for the Viceroy crupted irre- 
pressibly—there was no longer any need to disguise it; while Antipater for his part, now 
secure in his tenure of Europe, had no incentive for giving the Greeks their freedom, since 
he could hope to continue ruling them. Thus we hear no more of the attested negotiations 
between him and the Aectolian League and the projected triple alliance, into which Leos- 
thenes had apparently been ready to lead Athens. Instead, the Greeks—led by Athens, 
which could now openly use the remains of Harpalus’ treasure—now aimed at freedom.1™ 
As usual, diplomatic manoruvres accompanied military preparations, showing that the 
Grecks were well aware of what the situation required and promised. Seuthes, the Odry- 
sian, was an obvious ally: an old friend of Athens, he seems to have gained de facto inde- 

17 See n. 122 (above). Leonnatus, holder of the key satrapy of Hellespontine 
3 1 xviii 3 (ef. Arr. suce. 9). Phrygia. 
173 Jhid, a2, 1. He also allied himself with 17” Cf. D xviii 16, 4. 

* D xvii 9, 4 £ (especially ro, 2 f.). 
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pendence towards the end of Alexander's reign17* But his new opponent Lysimachus 
kept him fully occupied before long, and he could give his allies no help27*) We know of 
other barbarian allies among the tribes surrounding Macedon; though they all proved 
unavailing or treacherous in the end.‘7* For those calculating diplomatic chances there 
was further hope in the inevitable disunity among the Macedonian marshals. With the 
common menace of Alexander removed, Antipater, long out of touch with the Court and 
its changing factions, might find himself isolated. Craterus was the chief enigma. Baulked 
of succeeding to the rule of Europe, left insecure by the bargainers at Babylon, who seemed 
glad enough to have him out of the way, he might well be induced to make concessions in 
order to strengthen his position in the general struggle for power. We have seen that 
Antipater, recognising his importance, lost no time in offering him alliance. Yet Craterus 
hesitated. For several months, even after the outbreak of the Lamian War and the des- 
perate plight to which it soon reduced Antipater, he did nothing to help him, leaving 
Leonnatus to go to his death. It was only when Perdiccas himself appeared in Asia Minor, 
in order to instal the faithful Eumenes in Cappadocia, that Craterus realised where his 
future lay.'*® Perhaps Ptolemy also offered some hope. Cleomenes had been most 
unpopular, especially in Athens,!** and his supersession by Ptolemy may well have aroused 
some hopes there. But Ptolemy, chiefly concerned about Perdiccas’ power, in the end 
allied himself with Antipater; though perhaps only when the latter’s success in Greece was 
certain.’ The cities of Greece were now merely the victims and the prizes of high politics: 
in the greater game that was beginning, their alliance was not worth buying at any real cost. 

We have now pursued the inquiry into the origins and effects of Harpalus’ escape to 
its natural end: the Lamian War and the end of Greek freedom. The scrappy remains 
of ill-informed and often deliberately misleading sources, which are all we have on the 
last year—and not only on the last year—of Alexander's reign, have yet furnished the 
outlines of a pattern into which much disparate evidence, unintelligible (and often rejected) 
in isolation, can profitably be fitted. The pattern is that of a period of tension, plotting 
and surprises, and the period begins to become intelligible, at least in outline. Much 
remains to be done to fill in these outlines; and more (it seems) can be done than has usually 
been attempted, The picture of the King himself, as it is likely to emerge against this 
background, is not likely to please the worshippers and the romantics. But then, we never 
had any serious reason to think that the period that opens with Hephaestion’s drinking 
himself to death and closes with the King’s slow and meticulously chronicled end (whether 
from the same cause or from poison) would, on closer investigation, turn out to be an 
edifying climax to a great life.1** 


APPENDIX: Some Pornrs or CHRONOLOGY 


There has been endless discussion of the chronology of Harpalus’ arrival and stay in 
Athens (bibliography: Bengtson, GG* 346, n. 3), but no agreement has been reached and 
certainty is impossible. However, the problem is basic to any study of the period, and 
certain firm conclusions and plausible conjectures are possible. I shall therefore here 
review the chief evidence that bears on the problem. For the sake of brevity I shall omit 


18 See Berve, s.v. Levy. 179f. I should like to thank Mr R. Sealey and 
7 DPD xviii 14, 2 f. Mr P. A. Brunt for valuable comments and help. I 
18 Ibid, 11, 1. am afraid they disagree with several of my interpre- 
ie See n. 174 (above). tations and opinions; and though they have helped 
i@ See especially [Dem.] Ivi 7 f. me to eliminate some errors, they are not, of course, 
iM TD) xviii 14, 2. responsible for those remaining. I am also obliged 


™? For modern views of Alexander's personality to Mr. J. R. Hamilton for help in the study of sources 
and policy, see Walser, Et. Suisses d°Hist. Gén. 1956, for the history of Alexander, 
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items that have been adduced by some scholars, but are in fact of no help in arriving at a 
definite chronology. These will easily be found in the various discussions cited by 
Bengtson. 

There are two reasonably firm dates that bear on Harpalus’ stay in Athens. First, it 
is clear (and nowadays fairly generally agreed) that he must have been admitted into 
Athens before the end of the archon-year 325/324. This was revealed by an inscription 
of the tribe Leontis, which shows us Philocles honoured as cosmete in what must be 
324/323. Since Philocles was the general who admitted Harpalus, after promising not to 
do so (Din. iii, init. and passim), and since earlier years are obviously excluded, this must 
have happened in 325/324. (On all this, see the excellent discussion by Mathieu, cited n. 79 
(above). Discussions in which this inscription is not taken into account are now useless. ) 
But it now appears that 325/924 was intercalary, and 324/323 began on July 22nd (see 
Dinsmoor, Archons 372, 429; ef. Pritchett-Neugebauer, Calendars 551.). ‘This means that 
Harpalus was in Athens by July 21st. 

The second date can be deduced (less precisely) from Timocles’ comedy Del(t)us. 
There (ap. Ath. viii 341f-342a) various people are accused of having accepted bribes from 
Harpalus. Out of five names mentioned (and the quotation seems to be, for our purpose, 
complete), only one (Demosthenes—with the wrong sum) is identical with a name on the 
list published by the Areopagus. Admittedly, our information about that list is not com- 
plete; but this must be more than accident, especially as one man mentioned by Timocles 
(Hyperides) later became one of the chief prosecutors. The only possible explanation is that, 
when the play was performed, the hist had not yet appeared: rumour was still ready with 
charges against all and sundry, There are, however (though distinguished scholars, like 
Colin, have not always seen this), only two occasions, after Harpalus’ arrival, when the play 
could have been performed: the Lenaea and the City Dionysia of 323. The dates of these 
festivals can be worked out as, respectively, January 20th and March 25th (first day), and 
the calculation (based on Dinsmoor, op. cif. 429) is certainly sufficiently accurate for our 
purpose. It follows that the Areopagus did not publish its findings until the end of January 
at the earliest. But we know from Dinarchus that the inquiry took six months (1 45), and 
this in a context where he had no reason to distort the facts, since “five’ or ‘seven’ would 
have served equally well. (Both he and his audience, of course, knew the facts well enough.) 
Thus the inquiry cannot have begun before the middle, and is most unlikely to have begun 
before the last week, of July 324. But since the public outcry that followed Harpalus’ 
escape led to the institution of the inquiry without delay (see Section 3, above), this also 
gives us am approximate terminus ante quem non for Harpalus’ escape: Harpalus must still 
have been in Athens some time in the second half of July. 

Beyond this, the ground is more treacherous; yet some progress is possible. When 
Harpalus arrived in Greece, he found great excitement there over the arrival of Nicanor 
with his instructions (Hyp. Dem. 18—the passage that misled so many earlier commentators 
into putting his arrival after the Olympic Games). We have seen that the King seems to 
have proclaimed his decision on the return of the exiles at Susa, where he arrived in or 
(probably) after February 324 (see nn. 45 and 96, above). Thus Nicanor—not an express 
messenger, but an envoy travelling in state—cannot have arrived in Greece before about 
the beginning of June 324 and probably arrived much later: we must remember that it 
took three months—for there had been no speeding up of communications since the days 
of Herodotus—to travel from Susa to Sardis. This fits in well enough with the time it would 
take Harpalus himself. We have seen that his flight from Susa is best put at the beginning 
of 324. Since he had a force of 6,000 men with him, and, naturally, had to avoid the King’s 
garrisons and armies, the journey to the coast must have taken him far longer than the 
official minimum time; moreover, it is very likely that he attempted intrigues and negotia- 
tions en route, whether or not any other figures of importance actually joined him. (On 
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this, see nn, 82 and 83 (above), with text.) If we take average times throughout, Nicanor 
is not likely to have arrived in Greece before the second half of June, nor Harpalus before 
the end of the month. Not much time will have elapsed between his first and his second 
appearance off Attica: he was determined to come to Athens (as is shown by his returning 
as a suppliant), and we may be certain that he did so as soon as he had left his men at 
Taenarum and made the necessary arrangements there. Some time, of course, must be 
allowed for that too; the journey both ways would take several days, and so would arrange- 
ments for 6,000 men and several thousand talents, Since, as we have seen, Harpalus was 
certainly in Athens by July 2rst, it is safe to put his arrival there in the second or third week 
of July. 

We must next consider the Olympic festival, at which Nicanor made his proclamation. 
It appears to have been celebrated from July 31st to August 4th (see Sealey, CR (forth- 
coming)). Demosthenes (Din. i 81 f.; 103) had himself chosen architheoros, in order to 
negotiate with Nicanor (and, no doubt, with the envoys of other Greek states). Unfortu- 
nately there seems to be no information on how far in advance a theoria was chosen, nor on 
whether it was the incoming or could be the outgoing boule that chose the representatives; 
nor do we know precisely—though a minimum can easily be calculated—how long the 
envoys were away. But it is clearly incredible that Demosthenes could have secured election 
to this sacred and distinguished office, or have been allowed to proceed on the mission, if 
he had at that time been involved in the eruption of public suspicion (centred in Demos- 
thenes himself) that immediately followed Harpalus’ escape and the consequent discovery 
of the discrepancy in the accounts. (Bauer, Dem. u.d. Harp. Proz. 8 £., firmly makes this 
elementary point.) As we can be certain that Harpalus’ stay lasted more than a few days 
(see n. 118 (above) and text) and he seems to have arrived in the second or third week of 
July, we may rule out an escape before the Olympic festival. Nor is he likely to have 
escaped during Demosthenes’ absence: Hyperides (Dem. 11) charges Demosthenes with 
permitting Harpalus’ guard to disintegrate without doing anything about it; and that 
experienced orator was not hkely to present the accused with an opportunity of demon- 
strating his innocence by means of a splendid alibi and thus distracting the jury from the 
other charges. Whatever we think of Demosthenes’ guilt in this respect, he must certainly 
have been there when it happened. ‘This means that the escape can fairly confidently be 
put some time—and, clearly, not at once—after Demosthenes’ return from Olympia: 
Harpalus must have stayed in Athens from about the middle of July to about the middle of 
August. 

This makes the earliest probable date for the publication of the Areopagus’ list mid- 
February 323 and the earliest date for the beginning of the trials carly March. I feel 
that they should not be put much later. Unfortunately this is difficult to prove. There 
appears to be no éerminus post quem non in our evidence, short of the end of the archon-year, 
by which time Philocles had been reinstated as cosmete so as to be honoured by Leontis (see 
the inscription cited above). But it /ooks as though Demosthenes’ exile was fairly pro- 
longed (whether or not we accept the authenticity of the Letters); and Demades had time 
to return and resume public speaking before the first rumour of Alexander’s death arrived. 
Also, it is a little difficult to see Harpalus in Athens for months on end, without further 
action by the Macedonians to press for his extradition. But none of this is conclusive. 
Though it seems to me easiest to believe that he escaped late in August or early in Sep- 
tember, alter a stay in Athens of not more than two months, and though we can fairly safely 
assert (in the present state of the evidence) that he did not escape before about mid-August, 
it does not seem possible to prove that he did not stay until (even) early November. I 
hope that closer investigation, or new evidence, will be able to narrow this interval down, 
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CATTLE EGRETS AND BUSTARDS IN GREEK ART 
(PLATES I-V) 


1. CattLe EGRET dpvyif AjAos 


Tuere is a bird perched on the neck of a bull on a Late Bronze Age krater' from Enkomi 
in the British Museum (pLate 11). It has long legs and a long neck, and it is much larger 
than any of the crow tribe, so often seen on cattle. Its long pointed bill is fixed on a point 
in the bull’s neck probably removing a tick or something of the sort, The operation ts 
painful and the bull tosses his head. On the other side of the vase the bird has lost his 
footing but still keeps the grip of his bill on the neck of the bull (prare I 2). That dagger- 
like bill is longer than the one on the other side of the vase. We must therefore suppose 
that the bill in the earlier scene has been inserted into the bull’s neck to a considerable 
depth. No wonder the bull is plunging about to dislodge the operator. 

A bird with long neck, long legs, and long beak can only be a marsh bird, and as it 
is hunting for insects on the neck of a bull, it can only be a Cattle Egret (pLare I 4), though 
its body bears some resemblance to the bodies of birds which are probably meant for 
geese? or swans!; its beak is more formidable. Presumably this insect-hunting bird is not 
a deity revealing® him or herself; but perhaps Cypriots are more secular than Mycenaeans. 

I find that V. Karageorghis* has assembled this vase and others that 1 am about to 
quote, and related the action of the birds on them to those of magpies, though he sees 
that these birds are not magpies. The publication of Birds of Cyprus’ confirms my identifica- 
tion by stating that Cattle Egrets can still be seen in parties of ten or more near Larnaka. 
Enkomi may once have been on an estuary,* and this vase gives us scenes from the water 
meadows. It is true that these birds are all too heavy even for Cattle Egrets, but the same 
fault is to be found in the swans mentioned above, and we shall find others. The trouble 
is partly caused by the method of drawing an outline round all the feathers of a fluffy bird. 
I expect the Cypriots liked their birds fat. | 

Karageorghis has reversed my order of events, and states that my falling bird is flying 
towards the bull: it is not flying, its wings are closed,” but it may be jumping on. He also 
figures a companion krater™ which may well serve as a sequel: on one side the bird ts 
falling on its head, on the other it bas disappeared. 


1 BM Cqai6. CVA pl. to. 7. 

2°The cattle ceret is called the Tikkie Bird in 
Africa: it is more usual for birds to explore the backs 
of beasts. 

See the photographs of a flock, and a bird in Spain 
in PLATE 1 4, 4. I am indebted to Mr E. Hoskings 
for permission to use these photographs, and for that 
in pcate III 2. For other photographs and per- 
mission to use them I have to thank the authorities 
of the British Museum, the Ashmolean Muscum, the 
Pitt-Rivers Museum, the Cyprus Museum, the Agora 
and the German Institute in Athens. The drawings 
in PLATES II 6, 1'V 6 are from Birds in Cyprus, by kind 
permission of Mr and Mrs Bannerman and the 
London Zoological Society; that in PLATE IV 5 from 
A Field Guide to the Birds of Britain and Europe (RK. Peter- 
son and others). I have to thank Prof. Ashmole and 
Mr Philip Ashmole for reading this paper. 


2 E.g. Cyi2, CVA London i pl. 10. to. Mote the 
short legs, the dark necks, and short beaks. 

‘Cf Caza, CYA London 1 pl. g. 4. See also 
PLATE [V 1. 

§ Sec M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der Griechischen 
Religion? 291; T. B. L. Webster, From Afpemae io 
Flomer 42. 

* AJA Ix 145, pl. 56, figs. 3 and 4. 

? D. A. and W. M. Bannerman, Brrds of Cyprus 241. 

* Sir George Hill's suggestion (History of Cyprus 
112): Oimadai built near the mouth of the Acheloos 
is now one to two mules inland, 

* Some Cypriot birds do, however, fly with their 
wings folded: prate IIT 5,6. I shall make much use 
of Karageorghis’ articles. 

Ww AFA Ix pl. 56, figs. 1, 2, the Pierides krater 
no. 42. 
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Note the nice fluffy extended tail that the bird turns sideways to display to us: perhaps 
it serves as a parachute. All the tails are too long. Note also the well-marked toes and 
plus-fours. 

On another krater™ of the same shape, this time from Klaudia near Larnaka, a bull 
with three diamonds in the air round its head, is approaching a sleeping bird on the ground 
(praTeE 15). The bird is like the Cattle Egret, except that its tail is folded, perhaps because 
it is on the ground, and its beak is a little bent. On the other side of the vase (pLate I 6), 
the bird has awakened, stretched its long neck upwards and appears to be making a pass at 
one of the diamonds just beyond its friend’s horn. The encounter of bull and bird may be 
less hostile than Stubbings' supposed, in fact it almost looks as if the bull has come to the 
bird for protection from horse-flies. A diamond does not make a good fly, but these ‘filling 
ornaments’ do accompany other animals liable to similar attack. On a companion krater™ 
the bird has gone to sleep again and the bull passes on. 

A similar bird to these Cattle Egrets can be found under stags on another Cypriot 
krater.“ The birds are called swans in the British Museum Catalogue, but that is impossible, 
and a stag each with his attendant goose would not be much better. G. Mountfort"® tells 
us that there is an alliance between deer and Cattle Egret and evidently the Cypriots knew 
ofit. ‘The birds are turning their pliant heron’s necks to search for insects on the ground, 
which have been attracted by the beasts or disturbed by their arrival; this is a common 
occupation of Cattle Egrets. They might be meant for another kind of heron such as the 
Squacco or the Little Egret, which also frequent cattle, but the birds with the stags are so 
like the bird actually on the animal, that it is fair to suppose that the Cattle Egrets are 
intended. Mrs Immerwahr" adds three more of these birds by themselves on an oinochoe 
from Enkomi (pirate II 1). <A fragment with a Cattle Egret, undoubtedly by the same 
hand as the oinochoe in the British Museum," and one with similar stags, were found by 
Schliemann at Mycenae.4* The ornithological evidence rather favours a Cypriot origin 
for the style, but it is not of course decisive. Schliemann’s drawing of this bird carries con- 
viction, but some of Furumark’s!® drawings are less satisfactory. 

It is possible that a deep bowl*" presents a pair of Cattle Egret in flight. They have bushy 
tails, long legs and long bills, ‘This is the way the birds would come in to land (pLate I 3). 

It is here claimed that all these Cypriot Bronze Age vases show close observation of 
bird-life in spite of faults of presentation noted above. It is a bird of which we in England 
can know little at first hand, so it has been hard for us to identify it. All these vases surely 
give us scenes taken straight from country life. The Cattle Egret is a striking and beautiful 
bird and deserves to be commemorated (PLATE I 3, 4). 

I have neither leisure nor opportunity to follow the presentation of marsh birds in 
Cyprus far into the archaic period, though I am convinced that it would repay study. 
There is a series of squat, round-bottomed oinochoai, obviously made to be hung on pegs 
and used as dippers. We encountered the shape in Ithaca in the fabric confusingly called 
Argive Monochrome. The workmen christened them Papades., In Cyprus these vases 


MW BM C4o2, CVA i pl. 10. 4: reverse, Immerwahr, 
AJA Ix pl. 52. 

4 F. A. Stubbings, BSA xlvi 170 Group [. 1. I 
aerec with Mrs Immerwahr that the bird and bull 
vases cannot be separated, but probably animal and 
fy vases have to be included too. BM C403, 
C4yos; Enkomi, T18, 6; T18, 46; Sjoquist, Problems, 
fig. 21. 

4 Cyprus Museum, A544. Photo kindly sent me 
by Mr Karageorghis. 

iM BA Cyog, CVA i pl. 9. 10; good detail, Aya 
Ix pl. 54, fig. 14. 

18 Portrait of a Wilderness 99. 


1@ 4A7A Ix pl. 45, fig. 15, BM C583. The birds 
on this oinochoe would seem to be forerunners of the 
birds on later dippers; ptate [1 2, 9. These birds cig 
their beaks into the ground, 

17 BM Csfq, BSA xlvi pl. 19d; and #0 Cyoo, 
AJA |x pl. 54. 

18 Schliemann, Afycenae and Tiryas pl. 8. 

19 The Mycenaean Pottery, fig. 91. 99. It may be 
part of a flower, BSA xxv pl. tgc. Furumark, 
fig. 30 nos, 14 and 16 are also reconstructions, 

28 BAL Cat. of Vases i 2, Cg22, CVAi pl. 8. 1: from 
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often show long-legged birds flying or coming in to land, shouting loudly and obviously 
enjoying life. I show one in the Ashmolean (pLate IT 3).7* The bird may be a Stilt. 
Common-sense demands that some of the vases found in tombs in Cyprus were used in 
life before burial. It seems unlikely that this cheerful bird was especially painted for a 
sad occasion, or has any part in the cult of the dead. 

Professor Myres mentioned a scene of combat between a man and a bull on a Cypnot 
oinochoe in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford (piate II 4, 5). The interesting thing for us 
is that a bird seems to be rising from the bull’s back: it is a big bird and it has a long wing, 
long legs and a long beak. I take it that it is again our Cattle Egret reappearing in Cyprus 
in the seventh century. The style of the oinochoe is the so-called Bichrome IV. This 
bird is shaded rather than patterned,** and its neck is thicker and nearer to the real bird's 
neck. Note that parts of our Late Bronze Age Cypriot Cattle Egrets are also shaded. 

A coin-maker working at Syracuse“ in the late fifth century signed his name as 
Ppvyi[A]Aos or Gpv. In Thouria, coins of that century are signed ¢ and ¢pv, also ¢ with 
a bird under a bull (ptare II 7). The bird’s vertical wings, its legs and its neck are too 
long for a finch, the kind of bird which it is generally supposed to be,* but it cannot be 
doubted that a bird of some sort is intended and this bird was called dpvytAtos. 

Aristophanes suggests*® that the word ¢pvyios should be derived from ¢pvf, and 
manages to accuse a rival, Spintharos, who has a name rather like emiyyos, amwvéea (or 
Chaffinch), of cowardice in the by-going, Compare the passage** where Peithetairos asks 
Iris if she thinks she is trying to scare a Lydian or a Phrygian. Incidentally Philemon,” a 
Phrygian who was turned into an oak-tree, is a suitable ancestor for a bird with phryg- in 
his name. Aristophanes is drawing a parallel between migrant birds and foreigners. 
From Aristophanes then we have a bird who is a little foreign slave. 

Rogers, rejecting Aristophanes, openly says that he translates ¢pvytAos as finch because 
of a fancied analogy with fringillus which Martial** uses of a member of the dawn chorus. 
There is also fringolo, the modern Italian for Chaffinch. Then there is the English surname 
Finch used by Dickens. It is all too good to be true: dpvy- still does not equal fring-. 

According to the philologists,?* a similar root to frig- appears in the name of several 
small birds, in several languages. In Latin it must mean the ‘Cheeper’ which is quite a 
good name for a finch, and birds often take their names from the noise they make. The 
metathesis theory scems to require that the classical Greeks took the name blindly from 
Latin or Russian, and then turned the vowels round. ‘The root dpvy- is as old as the Iliad 
and the diminutive -ilos -i//os?° occurs in personal names and in names of birds. Amstophanes 
definitely says that Phrygilos is a Phrygian and a foreigner. The joke would lose most of its 
point if Phrygilos was just a resident, native finch. Later (Birds 873) when the bird-gods 
ATC being arranged, the foreign godcless, Kybele, the Great Mother, has a foreign bird, the 


21 Oxford 1911.945. See also a heron, piate Il 2 
(BAY C841). 

22 Pitt-Rivers Muscum, no. 2803, 715 blue. See 
Essays in Aegean Archaeology presented to Str Arthur 
Evans, 72 and pl. 14. I cannot agree that a trefoil 
lip is in itself zoomorphic. 

23 BM Cat. Sicily 168. 

24 Lloyd SNG ii 469; see Evans Num. Chron, 1912, 
36 ff. I owe all these references to Dr C. Kraay. 
The gpv is alternative to the bird, and should have 
the same meaning. 

= Birds 763, Sec also ptt as the name of a slave 
(Wasps 493) coupled with Midas. 

“4 Birds 1244. This itself is a parody of Pheres in 
the Alkestis, Eur. Ale. 675. 


"7 This suggestion assumes an ancient authority 
for Ovid's story det. viii 630 ff Late inscriptions 
CiG 2811, 2812, mention games in honour of Phile- 
mon at Aphrodisia. 

23 Martial, ix 54. 7,/ringillormm querelas, mentioned 
along with sparrows ancl starlings. 

77 A. Walde (Hoffmann), Lateinisches Etymalo- 
guches Worterbuch 543. I owe this and the following 
reference to Mr J. Chadwick, 

*? Buck and Petersen, Reverse Index of Greek Nouns 
and Adjectives. For bird names, ending in -wWoz ef. 
Tpoylio;, apyldog, xivyedoc, Metathesis between 
the first two is not difficult and Aristotle has been 
guilty. Let us follow the sounder Aristophanes: 
Plover, Wren, Thrush. 
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Great Sparrow, 1c. the Ostrich: so it is appropriate that the foreign god, Sabazios, mentioned 
here for the first time, should have a migrant, rather exotic bird, not the homely finch. 

Let us now take a good look at the actual bird and bull on the coin. A finch and a 
bull are not good companions on a coin from a practical point of view. It would be almost 
impossible to draw a recognisable finch® to scale. We can see clearly in Seltman’s™ 
enlargement, which I reproduce, pLate II 7, that the bird is indeed too large for a finch; 
it also has long legs, a long neck, and it is alighting or taking off with long, straight, vertical 
wings. A charging bull® on the coin of a colony founded by Athens is clearly the Marathon 
bull, and he has brought his marsh bird with him, from the marsh where the famous charge 
was made. The habit of writing Greek names in Latin obscures the fact that the bull 
himself is a pun Govpios. He is charging, not butting as the Catalogue says. The pun is 
noticed by Head™: such scholars were not deceived by their own nomenclature; but it is a 
pitfall for students who still have to consult the Catalogue of 1873. H.T. Wade-Gery®™ 
maintains that Thucydides consistently wrote the name of the town as Qovpia. The 
foundation happened in his lifetime and he or his namesake** may have been concerned 
init. Diodorus (xii 10. 6) writes the name as @otpiov, from whom Head may have taken 
his Thurium; later Strabo has @ovjpio: and the Latin form was Thurii, M. N. Tod,3? 
however, revives the controversy: the crux lies in the following passage (Thuc. vi 61): ‘He 
[Alkibiades] who had his own ship, and his co-accused, sailed from Sicily i in company 
with the Salaminia as if for Athens (és "Aéyjas): and when they were év Goupios, they 
no longer kept company but departed from their ship.” Hf, as Tod states, our town is 
inland, it would have been a question of returning to their ship: €v Qovpiois must mean 
‘in Thourian waters’. This passage also destroys another argument against Qovpia being 
the capital: ships are said to sail to Athens, so they can be said to sail to or from Thouria,* 
even though it is inland. It is more likely that envoys should conduct successful negotia- 
tions in the capital of a city state, not in the province. The name to which Thucydides gave 
prominence must be the name of the town. 

It is more difficult to be sure of the species of marsh-bird. Its tail is rather long for a 
Cattle Egret. Ifit were meant for a Little Egret, it should have a crest, but on this scale 
such a detail might easily be omitted, and Little Egrets are reported from Greek lands and 
from South Italy. On the other hand, it would be hard to be sure that the Greeks did not 
know the habits of such a wanderer as the Cattle Egret. The bird is now busily engaged 
in colonising the continent of North America. If the Greeks knew of its habit of valeting 
cattle, the Cattle Egret would be particularly suitable for the office of BovxoAos dodAos,3* the 
Little Phrygian, the little foreign slave. 

The closest parallel to this pun on Phrygillos is to be found on an earlier coin from this 
same township before it changed its name. <A coin of Sybaris*® shows a small song-bird 
with rounded wings flying away from Poseidon with his trident. Dr. Kraay suggested to me 


" Cattle Egrets are about five times the size of 27 Tépa; tod “A. AKepauonotédoy 197 fF. My 


finches and so more suitable companions for bulls. 
Professor Ashmole points out to me, however, that 
many symbols on coins are not toscale. The Greeks 
rarely represented tiny birds. 

42°C. Seltman, Masterpieces of Greek Coinage 69. I 
do not follow Seltman in believing that » always 
means ppeylioc, op. cil. TO. 

Earlier bulls on coms of Sybaris are quietly 
turning their heads, not of course to bite their backs 
as some would have it. (BAY Cal. 266 no. 31.) 
Head AN has ‘head reverted’. 

4 Historia Numorum* 85. 

a8 FAS Vii 217. 

 Jbid., 210. 


dona. 


thanks to A. Andrewes for this reference. 

78 vi 61. 6; vii 93. 5, 6, 95. 1. Close argument 
returns the same conclusion as common sense, 

19 Plato, fon 540 C. 

49 See SNG Cambridge 580, cf. BAY Cat. Italy 
297, 14: two thrushes. The Catalogue calls these 
birds crows but surely not from a town whose coins 
are often inscribed AAIVON. It seems likely that 
Aristotle (HA Giza: ix. 19) attributed the name 
Aaio: to the Stone-thrush and «taro; (G17a: ix. 21) 
to the Blue Stone-thrush. Both are found in Mace- 
Farther south, however, the Blue Stone- 
thrush ts resident and much commoner, and the 
Stone-thrush is not reported from South Italy, but 
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that this commemorates the help given to Sybaris by her two foundations Poseidonia and 
Laos. The bird will be Aaios the Blue Stone-thrush, a dark blue and very vocal thrush, 
who sits on stones and sings. 

Our coin-maker did a certain amount of travelling, Syracuse, Thouria and perhaps 
Athens too, for they say his style is Attic. Outspread but less vertical wings are found in 
the seal™ signed dpvyiAAos, attached to a crawling Eros, who must find them unhelpful. 

For the style of the bird, compare the vertical wings of a crested bird, under the arm 
of a sceptred terra-cotta goddess, found at Locri,#* This is the way the birds alight. There 
is modern evidence for the presence of Cattle Egrets near Athens.“ One was shot at Phaleron 
in 1893. I have not found recent evidence of the bird in Sicily or South Italy, but that 1s 
not to say that it was not there in the fifth century B.c. and, in any case, Phrygillos was 
probably an Athenian. 


II. Busrarp wis, rérpa€é 


Mr Karageorghis™ illustrates a krater found in a Mycenaean tomb at Enkomi, showing 
what he calls a monstrous bird, flying behind a chariot (praTe III 1). It is large but 
then Great Bustards do put on weight and it is like a Great Bustard (pLates III 2, IV 5). I 
learn from Dr Bourne that these birds are still to be seen in Cyprus in migration, and they 
may very likely have bred there when there was more forest and more rain. ‘'wo persons 
out for a drive in a rocky landscape such as the plain of Cyprus, see a Great Bustard. It is 
just another country scene, like the long-haired man picking karob"* pods from a karob 
tree. The Bustard is flying after his fend the horse, Bustards are said to like horses. The 
stripes on the bird’s body are not unlike the real markings. The legs look too short, but they 
were evidently supposed to be carried bent when flying and one wing is extended. 

Even if our Bustard were part of a myth, it is not reasonable to suggest that a krater*® 
from Ras Shamra presenting a bird of a quite different species continues the story, with, so it 
is said, a floating swan taken captive. It does not appear to be very well confined cither, 
for who could tie a swan by the head—to water ?** 

If, as has been suggested, Enkomi was on an estuary in ancient times, swans may have 
floated past. Bronze Age potteries required running water, and that may be one reason 
why swans*® have so often been painted. Neither bird can be an Ostrich. It would in 
any case have been easier for Cypriots to have seen Bustards than Ostriches. Our artist 
has painted our bird in the air, and Bustards are strong on the wing, whereas Ostriches are 
permanently carthbound, The lady is plainly excited by the appearance of the bird, 
but it should not be assumed that she failed to recognise the local game-bird, and fears 
it. Most likely she is happily anticipating a glorious and unexpected supper. 


the Blue Stone-thrush does occur there. No doubt 
the two species were confused and the distribution 
may have changed, but the more voluble Blue Stone- 
thrush is more likely to call attention to himself and 
become a coin type. 

4 Furtwangler, Antite Gemmen pl. 14. 6. 

“ Perhaps a Little Egret: R. A. Higgins, BAL 
Terracottas i no. 1209, pl. 165. 

4). Reiser, Materialen zu einen Ornis Balcanica iii 
431. 

“ \V. Karageorghis, AJA hai 9384, pl. of. 1; 
Tomb 17 no. 1. 

48 Jiid., pl. tot. 2. To Karageorghs this is 
Herakles picking apples in the garden of the Hes- 
perides. Dr Bourne suggested that the karob was 
probably native to Cyprus and this vase supports him. 


Both the Little and the Houbara Bustard are also 
recorded from Cyprus on migration. 

“ fod. pl. 101. See also C, F, A. Schaeffer, 
BSA xxxvil 212. 

“The swan has obviously been dabbling in 
weeds, as swans do, and one has stuck to his head: 
cf. the lozenge-shaped flower near his wings and see 
simular flowers on BM C411, CVA i pl. g. 3: of. also 
a wriggly line by a swan’s bill, BAY C372, Murray, 
Excavations in Gyprus, 48 fig. 73, from Enkomi: CVA i 
pl. g. 4. 

** Coeur-de-Lion is said to have introduced swans 
from Cyprus to Britain, which probably means that 
they were commoner then than now: both Whooper 
and Mute Swans still visit Cyprus in winter and both 
species are probably represented on Bronze Age vases. 
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The extra large size of these two birds need not mean that they are mythical birds. In 
the “Zeus vase'*? (pLaTe III 3-5) the bow and the scales are too small, and the octopus are 
too large; yet no one has so far suggested an octopus myth. 

Karageorghis has seen that the two sides of Cypriot vases are sometimes connected, 
and only he has given consideration to the two birds*® on the reverse. He suggests that 
they are Zeus’ eagles, but they are more like our Great Bustard. Schaeffer®™ has figured 
them but he has cut their scene in two. They are flying one after the other above a karob 
grove. Their legs are correctly outstretched behind their heavy bodies, and their long 
necks outstretched before them: only they have forgotten to open their wings. The position 
of legs and necks suits Great Bustards and not eagles. They are flying towards a giant 
octopus which cuts them off from the humans and there is another giant octopus beyond. 
Could these water creatures represent Enkomi’s two streams,™ and their tributaries, and 
have they been made big because they are geographical locations? The birds are flying 
towards the archer waiting and looking for the evening flight; the scales are ready too, 
and the customers are approaching. Supper again: but this is the largest European game- 
bird. One bird is much larger than the other: perhaps they are mother and chick, or they 
may be a pair.™ 

On the first Cypriot vases which we examined, it was claimed that episodes on different 
sides of the same vases were connected, and that there may have been a sequence of episode 
on a pair of vases. Here it is suggested that both sides of the krater form one continuous 
scene, as it clearly does on the krater from Enkomi* with silhouette birds among cattle, and 
on other vases also. Sir John Beazley’s rule for interpreting Greek vases holds here too: 
one must examine everything on a vase." 

For other chariots confronted with a river, reference may be made to two chariot vases 
in New York.27) Mrs Immerwahr interprets the dividing motives as ‘veined rocks’, but 
pairs of horses with their noses hard up against solid walls of rock reaching to heaven, are 
in an uncomfortable, and indeed a dangerous situation. I would rather think of them as 
about to cross streams. One stream®* is in the middle of the vase like our octopus. 

Another krater on which large water creatures may be taken to represent water was 
also found at Enkomi.** ‘Two chariots are proceeding along the sea-shore, spirals repre- 
senting waves curl near their hooves: behind and no doubt meant to be over the sea beyond 
cach chariot, is a round-nosed cetacean, like the two I saw and heard when they were 


Swedish Cyprus Expedition i, Enkomi, pl. 120, 
tomb 17.1. Schaeffer Entomi-Alesia 121, fig. 52. I 
cannot accept that the scales could be an altar. The 
archer appears to carry a bow, and an arrow, and a 
throwing stick is somehow fastened to his neck. For 
the archer cf. Fasti Arch, vii 1572, fig. 44. 

60 ATA Ix 985 n. 9I. 

a Enkomt-Alasta 121. 

83 The Mofor Map shows two main streams. 
Schaeffer speaks of ‘numerous streams of the 
Pediados’, Missions en Chypre 83. 

“ Houbara Bustards are recorded as coming regu- 
larly to water in Arabia, Great Bustards may have 
done so at Enkom. Chapman says that Great 
Bustards are killed at the water-holes. 

Mr P. Ashmole tells me that the male is much 
larger than the female. 

% Sjoquist, Problems of the Late Cypriot Bronze Age, 
fig. 21. 1, Enkomi Tomb 18. 

“Mr Mylonas’ Gorgon amphora is an instance 
of a bird linking one end of a scene to the other: a 
white-tailed cagle is fying from under one handle 


past Perseus and the pursuing sisters, to feed on the 
corpse of the Gorgon under the other: “O [Tpwroartinds 
"Ampopeds th: 'Edevairoz pls. 1-4. 10. 

ST AJA xlix 544 ff, figs. 8-ro. I protest against 
the treatment of birds; ‘Minoan peculiarity’ (p. 540). 
Mrs Immerwahr and Professor Furumark should 
come to the duck-pond in the Oxford Parks to see 
the projecting primaries of floating mallard. There 
may be a swan there too, not, however, a partridge. 
No good can come of inventing an ornithological 
typology that ignores species. 

of Op. crt., fig. 8. 

19 Swedish Cyprus Expedition, Enkomi Tomb 11, 33, 
pl. 121; Sjdquist, Problems of the Cyprus Bronze Age 
fig. 25. The creature has a dorsal fin on one of 
Sjéquist’s drawings but S. has suppressed a fine 
row of tecth. Furumark (op. cif., fig. 48, no. 20, 7) 
has given us the teeth, but he has substituted a 
griffin curl fora front flipper. Ifit had a smaller eye 
it would be a creditable grampus, and who would 
risk taking a close-up of a grampus? Why does the 
excavator find this creature is ‘half-bird’ ? 
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proceeding along the Channel of Ithaca. A good deal of the creatures came out of the 
water with each sighing breath. It is possible that we should include the fish in front of a 
bull, on a krater from Klaudia in the British Museum,"® among water creatures with a 
topographical meaning. Behind the bull under the handle is one of the larger long-billed 
marsh birds®™ on the land: both sides of the vase are similar. 

Karagecorghis suggests that the long-robed man on the Zeus vase (PLATE III 3) is not 
holding scales but standing beside an altar, so the subject of birds and altars on two other 
Cypriot kraters in the British Museum must be considered. The first “ (pLate IV 1) shows 
two outsize birds, obviously swans because of their necks: they are nuzzling two tiny replicas 
of themselves. Now the only little birds that swans do not savage are their own cygnets: 
I have seen them grab ducks and drown ducklings, I have also seen both swans on their 
nests with day-old cygnets. The picture should be regarded from above and not sideways. 
It will then appear that the plaited object in the middle is part of the nest and no altar. 
Birds keep their young in nests and not on altars. The painter has had difficulty with 
the edge of the nest on both sides of the vase: on one it stops short of the parents, on the 
other it bisects the cygnets, but his purpose is clear. 

The other alleged altar on a Cypriot Late Bronze Age krater™ carries even less con- 
viction, The reverse of the krater has never been published: from it we see that the diced 
object between the birds goes up to the ceiling of the picture, so it cannot be an altar, for 
it has ornamental corners and no top (pLaTe IV 2). If it is meant for a real object and 
is not just a dividing motive, 1t might be a paved road™ with curb stones. It certainly 
divides the displaying birds, which seem to have necks like horses. I can only suggest that 
the outline of the neck has been drawn outside the display feathers on the necks of Houbara 
Bustards or perhaps of Squacco Herons or, beak slightly upturned, of Bitterns: the beak is 
like a small Bittern’s. I prefer not to guess at the species of the other pair who have lost 
their beaks. 

Reference is also made to birds near an altar®™ on fragments of a later vase (pLaTe IV 3), 
On it flowers and a palm-tree are growing out of a pot: flowers never grow out of an altar, 
Two Turtle Doves are landing on the flowers. 

On an oinochoe with an angled neck, a Great Bustard is running up to a bull’s protome: 
another protome is behind the bird (pirate IV 4). There is evidently some connexion 
between these birds and bulls’ protomes, but the explanation escapes me. Xenophon notes 
that Great Bustards run."? 

Great Bustards may have been painted at Mycenae and possibly at other sites on the 
mainland, but the drawings made from them are old and I have not seen the sherds,®* so I 
do not quote from them here. The birds were probably to be found in the plain of Argos. 
The birds on those vases were not drawn by our Cypriot artists. 

We can recognise a pair of Great Bustards on another krater®® from Enkomi. This 
bird has a remarkable display, of which more later, and here it is in progress. This krater 
also belongs to the Bronze Age. It would be interesting to hear from the epiphanists?® 
what god chooses this particular bird for self-revelation. 


% BM C855-9. 

* Catalogue C577, from Enkomi. 

#7. Ana’. 1 5; see below. 

** Furumark (The Mycenaean Pottery, fig. 31. no, 46) 


*© Catalogue C965, CPA pl. 7. 12. 

“| A tracing was kindly sent me by Mr Higgins. 

“3 Catalogue pl. 2, C3492; CVA 1 pl. g. 12, from 
Maron. 


“ Catalogue, Cqoo, CVAi pl. 9. 8: wrongly drawn 
in Furumark, op. cit., fig. go. 19. This author has 
alo produced unjustified restorations of birds in his 
nos. 14 and 16 in this figure. 

™ Mountfort records that two Great Bustards were 
run over when fighting on a road: Wilderness, 
pl. 3b. 


seems to have drawn the edge of the sherd as a crest 
and the edge of a thin beak (from MV pl. 99): better 
forgotten. | 

* BM Cqg0 CVA i pl. 8. 11. 

*® Karageorghis revives this old theory for a bird 
sitting on the back of a ceremonial chair (A7A Ixii, 
pl. og, fig. 9). He calls it a dove but it is more like 
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Birds with heavy bodies reappear in the fabric that E. Gjerstad’ calls Bichrome IV, 
which probably means that Great Bustards were sull important in Cyprus. What does the 
author mean by the term “soul birds’™ which he seems inclined to apply to these birds? If 
he means souls of the dead in outsize bodies, it does not appear respectful: were the Cypriots 
different from the classical Athenians™ who thought of their dead as gnat-winged and 
gnat-sized. May we not think of these birds as just Bustards? It is a nice fat bird to put 
on a fat round-bottomed dipper for a festive occasion. 

It is possible that some of the more portly birds on dippers represent Bustards, in the 
orientalising period in Cyprus, but this is too large a field to be discussed here. Though 
some of the birds look fantastic, others appear to have a natural origin. I suggest that 
while PLATE II g (Oxford 1911. 345) may show a Sult coming in to land on very long 
legs poked forward, Oxford 1933. 1678 may be meant to show a sleeping Bustard. I take it 
that the artist intends flight by attaching inadequate outstretched wings to the standing 
bird. That is how the wings look in the sky, and without field-glasses he does not know 
what happens to the legs in flight. 

Up to the time of Alexander, only the comic poets Epicharmos*™ and Aristophanes” 
use the term rérpaé for a bird: indeed it has a comic sound, a ‘four-times Bird’, an admirable 
description of the Great Bustard, with a side-glance at the stately gait of the rulers of 
Thessaly. Euripides mentions rerpapyia in the Alcestis (1154), set in Thessaly.™ The bird 
was common in Thessaly in the nineteenth century; the rich cornfields suited it, as did 
those near the Phokian Kephissos in the time of Pausanias,7? and in the Boiotian plains in 
the time of Leake.?* 

The Great Bustard can weigh 95 |b., 1t has whiskers, it twists its long legs and elevates its 
tail in display: Mountfort’® says it turns its wings inside out. ‘The other two species may 
do so too, but the Little Bustard (ptatre IV 5) is shy and difficult to watch: he has an orna- 
mental neck. The Houbara Bustard has two long tresses, on either side of his neck 
(praTe IV 6). The three species have fairly long necks and legs: they have heavy bodies 
and short beaks. 

Alkman,®® the seventh-century Spartan poet, knew the bird (ours). Epicharmos™ 
of Syracuse introduced rézpayes into Hebe’s marriage feast, and caused confusion by 
calling them owepparoAdya:; hence Alexander Myndios and Liddell and Scott have con- 
cluded that the Tetrax must be small, one of those little birds that descend on cornfields 
in clouds: not so, size is not denoted by diet. The Great Bustard must collect more seeds 
than anyone else, for he nests in cornfields for that very purpose. Further confusion 
follows: Athenaios says he has identified the bird in Mysia and Paionia** and then gives the 
description of Aristophanes the Grammarian: “The bird was bigger than the biggest cock’. 
Thompson,™ forgetting both size and habitat, translates the things** hanging down on 
either side of its ears, like a cock’s eaAAaca, as wattles and arrives at a Guinea fowl. Besides 


a duck. Not a good place for a duck one would 
think, but see what a Boiotian goddess supports on 
her wrist (PLATE V 2). I suppose this bird on the 
chair is not a Little Bustard ? 

Swedish Cyprus Expedition iv 65, pl. 43. 1b, 34. 

1 Jbid., 65. 

7 On Attic white-ground Iekythol, especially 
made for the grave. See JHS xxv 74, 75. Death 
spirits in partly bird-like form do carry off souls, and 
real birds may have been thought to assist in the 
process, but there is no evidence for this function on 
these dippers. 

™ Ath. 998 C: in a list of birds for the table, at 
Hebe's wedding feast. 

13 Birds 882: in a list of heroic birds. 


7? The Great Bustard used to nest in Thessaly. 
Makatsch, 425. 

7 Paus. X 34. 1. 

78 M. Leake, Travels in Northern Greece 1 4.19. 

7) Wilderness 73. 

20 Alkman (Bergk) 1465. From a scholiast on 
ii, xv 40. 

™ Ath. go8 C. As the reason for the mistake is 
obvious, it is surely better to forget Alexander of 
Myndios. 

88 Makatsch, 425, says the Little Bustard is com- 
mon now in the northern Balkans. 

89 Glossary, 5.v. Terpat. 

“ Ath. 999 ad fin. «ai dad row Greor éxatépoler 
etye xpeptduera Gonep ol ddextpumre: td Kaddaa. 
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being too small, the Guinea fowl’s wattles are on the top of his head. «aAAara in Aelius 
(Dionysius) is used of cock’s tail-feathers,“* and that is the meaning here. The Houbara 
Bustard is bigger than a cock and it has two black tresses hanging down its neck, like cock's 
tail-feathers. The passage goes on to compare Tetrax meat to Ostrich meat. A com- 
parison is often drawn* in antiquity between the taste of Ous and Ostrich: both birds are 
so large. 

It is uncertain what Pliny’s first Tetraon is, but his second species, ‘bigger than a vulture, 
bigger than any bird except the Ostrich’, can only be some kind of bustard. The description 
does not suit a Capercailzie, as Thompson seems to think. From there Pliny goes on to 
the Great Bustard, Otis, in Spain, and it need not worry us that Pliny has two Greek names 
for one bird. 

Aristophanes (Birds 882) very properly lists the Tetrax among Heroic Birds. Attic 
crops*’ are too thin to appeal to Great Bustards. Athenians no doubt knew about them, 
though some of the fun of the Birds probably lay in the floods of birds that the audience did 
not know. 

It is likely that xaAAae were at first male embellishments in general: in Aristophanes’ 
Knights (597) the word refers to both cocks and men. Aristotle’? enumerates all 
three beauties in the hen turning into a cock: xaAAaia, ovpomtyior, wijKrpar. Achan 
in a similar context summarises these as «aAAy, which should clearly not be emended to 
waAAaia.*" 

Xenophon (Anab.i 5) says that the hungry army near the Euphrates ran down Otides 
on horseback, but found that they could not run down Ostriches. Plutarch says that 
Xenophon is right, and adds that many Otdes were brought to Alexandria from Libya. 
Athenaios (390) does not connect Otis and Tetrax, and lists both. Aristotle mentions the 
Otis several times but not in ways that help us to identify it, except that he knows that 1 it 
is very large.*” 

I shall hope to show elsewhere that Argive geometric painters were particularly interested 
in birds: a pelican™ below a horse appears both at Argos and the Heraion. On a geo- 
metric kantharos found in an Argive cemetery,"* there are two pairs of storks discussing 
snakes, and a pair of large heavy birds also with a snake. They may very well be Great 
Bustards, catching a snake in the cornfields of Argos. The probability that these birds are 
meant for Great Bustards is increased by an orientalising Argive krater.* The vase is 
certainly Argive, and not Boiotian, as hitherto stated,“ because of the angled squiggles 
which are the direct descendants of Argive slanting meanders. Not every clumsy vase 
must be Boiotian. Young goes further and wants to give his Attic pyxis a Boiotian ancestry. 
We note that one of the birds on the Helbig krater has a slightly thicker neck. Is that 
accidental or bad drawing? When we come to the excellently painted Protoattic pyxis** 
from the Athenian Agora, PLATE V 4, the male’s neck 1s definitely swollen. Chapman 
has much to say about how the male grows a swollen orange neck at courting-time and 
displays it along with his shining white under wings. This pair are eating seeds which the 
‘Lazy Bird’ could collect more easily than large snakes. Altogether we have a rather 
close ornithological study of the habits of the Great Bustard, not, as Young thought, a 
caricature of ducks. 

8 Eus. 1278, 50. " BCH Ixxvii pl. 29, near foot; Waldstein, Argite 
Pliny VA x 29. Fliny says the Great Bustard is 9 Heraeum ui pl. 456. 20, 
uncatable, its bones smell so bad. Mountfort says * ACH Ixxvii 259 fig. 50. 


they do smell but not too badly.  Antike und byzantinische Aleinkunst, Auktion 
*? Leake notes that he saw no Bustards in Attica, Helbing 1913, pl. 6, no. 89; Hampe Sagenbilder 
Northern Greece 11 4.19. pl. 18. 4. 
** FA 631b 10 ix. 40. ™ Hampe, op. cit.; Young Hesperia, Suppl. ii 128, 
*? Acl. NA v5. Hercher’s emendation. on B64. 


© Aristotle, HA Gigb, x 33. “| Agora P4948; Young, figs. 92, 93. 
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One of the largest birds in Greek art is to be seen on an amphora from Thebes* 
(PLATE V 1). Hampe says it is a bird of prey attacking a hare running below it, but the 
bird is flying up and away from the hare; it may have been disturbed by it. The bird's beak 
is small and straight. The short beak, the great wing-spread and the shape of body are 
not unlike the drawing of a Great Bustard flying, in the Guide.** Two of the same species 
crouch on the outstretched arms of the goddess on the other side of the amphora (PLATE V 2). 

Overweight birds beside horses are common on Boiotian incised fibulai, but they are 
too badly drawn to be identified. Attic geometric birds are sometimes overled, but they 
have all too long beaks for Bustards. 

We remember that Alkman knew of the Otis (sce above). The bodies of Lane's?’ 
Laconian ‘turkeys’ [pLATE V 5) are so like Hosking’s photo of a tame Great Bustard"* 
(pLaTe III 2) that I am sure that bird is intended. It is to be remembered that the Great 
Bustard was common in Libya (see p. 52), and was no doubt known in Kyrene, which had 
close connexions with Sparta. The neck is a little too thin, the legs are right, the beak too 
thick, and the apron is definitely wrong. It may have been transferred from bitterns or 
from the crane family, or it may be meant for the Houbara’s tresses or the Great Bustard’s 
whiskers. Those big game birds will provide a wonderful feast. 

The same sort of bird, apronless and less full-bodied, appears on a Laconian cup in 
Florence.** 

It would be nice if we could think that short-beaked, long-legged, long-necked birds 
beside a horseman on a Laconian cup were Little Bustards’° Notoriously the Great 
Bustard is said to be fond of horses and it can still be driven by men on horseback. ‘The 
birds on the cup have ornamental necks; cf. plate IT 6. 

Leaving Laconia, let us consider R. M. Cook’s ‘long-legged birds’, in the East Greek 
fabric called Fikellura™ There is a procession of birds (PLATE V 3), even more like the 
smaller Bustards than the Laconian birds with the horseman. Once of them has a curl on its 
neck, and two secondary feathers or part of the tail, elevated. He should bea male Houbara 
in display. The vase was found at Tel Defennch in the country where the bird earned its 
Arabic name. 

There is a Little Bustard standing below two Scottish bluebells on a Fikellura amphora 
in the British Museum2** The bird is on the slim side, These campanulae do grow in 
profusion round springs. I wonder if all these fine game-birds, and the partridges'” too 
on vases of this fabric, are just the sort of thing one might like to meet on the way to the 
spring, particularly on a festive occasion ? 

The influence of this bird in Fikellura can be traced on into Klazomenian. 
from a kotyle in Marburg there may be two bustards displaying. 


On a sherd 


* Hampe, op. cif., 21, no. V. 1, pls. 17, 18, Athens 


NM 5893. Leake notes ‘immense numbers of 


Bustards in the plains of Boiotia’, op. cit., 41g. See 
above, n. 7S. Also AFA Ixiv pl. 1. 2 with Leake's 
"Wild Turkeys’ at Patras. 

* Peterson, Mountfort and Hollom, A Field Guide 
to Birds of Britain and the Mediterranean. PiaTe IV 5. 

*? BSA xxxiv 146, 187, pls. 43, 44 on the hydria 
BAL B58. Cf. Fairbanks Boston Catalogue pl. 61. 55, 
said by Lane not to be Laconian: also Lane, fig. 27. 
Manner of the Hunt Painter. 

*8 Wilderness, pl. 3. 

*? Shefton BSA xlix pl. 55, Hunt Painter no. 13; 
Florence 3876. 

100 Cup in British Museum, Bi. Lane, op. ett., 
pl. 45b. Shefton, Manner of Arkesilas Painter 21. 
Any Bustard on a horse's neck would be out of place, 


im RM. Cook, BSA xxxiv 64, pl. ac, C 1 (amphora 
in the British Museum, Bitz), CVA xiii pls. 2, 7. 
Note that Athenaios mentions a Tetrax in Mysia 
in Asia Minor. See above, p. 51. Some of the 
Protecorinthian harlequin cocks have a borrowed 
curl, (AfA xxii pl. 42. 2; PV pl. 9. 4). This may be 
borrowed from contemporary griffins, or they may 
have adopted it from the Houbara Bustard. 

1 BA 67. 5-6. 45, CVA xiii pl. 7. 2; Boehlau, Aus 
fonischen und Italischen Nekropolen 55 no. 4, fig. 24, 
from Kameiros. R. M. Cook tells us that the beak 
should be open (BSA xxxiv 20, L 4). 

ied Jhid., 64. 

mR. M. Cook, BSA xivii 152 fiz. 8 It is 
tempting to compare these birds with the birds in a 
belated geometric style on a plate found at Vroulia 
(see next note). 
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Rhodian pottery is rather puzzling. The commonest orientalising Rhodian birds are 
definitely swans, ducks or geese, with carefully flat, webbed feet. On three vases we have 
definite toes, very large bodies, longish legs, longish necks, and rather short beaks. It is 
possible that Great Bustards are intended, (a) on the plate in the British Museum! two 
birds are discussing a small snake, and for once the eye of the victim is visible. Bustards 
are not noted as snake-killers, but they like insects and doubtless they would not refuse a 
snake ifit came within range. (4) The bird on a plate in Copenhagen" is similar, perhaps 
by the same hand. (¢) The bird on an oinochoe in London!’ differs from the first three in 
having too many toes and spurs for good measure.”* Schiering seems to suggest that it is 
a goose. 

There is a kotyle in Boston!®® which represents boys with spears riding on large birds; 
the scene has always been taken for a comic chorus riding on Ostriches. This is the one 
and only possible archaic Greek presentation of this bird. It does not show the white 
floating plumes, the necks are thin and carried very upright and the legs are thin too. 
The general impression of the birds is more like Great Bustards than Ostriches. I like 
to think that a squad of ephebes guarding the frontier met a flock of Great Bustards 
from BGoiotia and mounted them. The story is fantastic anyway, and though the 
Athenians may have heard about Ostriches, it would have been easier for them to draw 
Bustards. 

With this kotyle should be connected another showing a monster being shot at by a 
lady on a lion, by the Theseus painter. Miss Haspel’s description of it as an ‘egg-shaped 
griffin’™® is unsatisfactory. It wears a donkey’s head as a mask even if it is breathing fire: 
that is all part of the fun. The body is most like that of a Great Bustard, the rest Guinea 
Fowl. 

There is a careful picture of a large bird all by himself on a pyxis lid in Adria“ Longish 
legs, long body, rather long neck and a curl hanging from the eye; different colour of wing 
and body. All this suits the Houbara. He has in fact a longer curl, but the artist may 
have felt that nature has made it too long to be believed. 

Attic vase-painters made such life-like studies of the birds around them that I find it 
hard to believe that one of them has drawn so poor a partridge, a bird they must all have 
seen often: too long legs, too long a body, no fat neck and no horseshoe, no body-marking, 
only an eye-mark out of place. I would rather think that the artist has made a swift sketch 
of a little-known migrant, the Houbara Bustard, Chlamydotis undulata, The wing marking 
does, however, show some resemblance to that of the partridge in Providence.” 

In this study I have seldom been able to record the specific peculiarities of Bustards, no 
moustaches, and tresses or jazz necks, only rather doubtfully. It must be remembered, 
however, that these are difficult to see without modern aids. I have depended on the 


10 BM A759, from Kameiros, jd! vi 269, These 
are certainly not barnyard fowls: there seem to be 
no cocks or hens in Rhodian style. I cannot identify 
the birds on a plate from Vroulia: Kinch, Vrowlia 
pl. 35. Note the necks, as PLATE IT 6, 

1% Copenhagen CVA ii pl. 76.4. The author calls 
it a Guinea-fowl but it has not got the characteristic 
tiny head with a wart on the top. Contrast the 
Attic bf. kotyle in Tarquinia; see n. 110. 

17 BAY 64. 10-7. 21; W. Schiering Werdslditen 
Orientalisierender Aeramuk auf Rhodos pl. 7. 2. 

108 Spurs are evidently a mistake here. 

10° F, Brommer AA 1942 66, figs. 1, 2; Boston 
20. 18; Bieber The History of the Greek and Homan 
Theatre fig. 78; fifth-century b.£ by one of the White 
Heron Group painters. Cf. Haspels, ABL 144. 


ue ABL App. xiv no. 26; Boston 99. 523. Excellent 
Ulustration in Archaeology vi 180. It is possible that 
a kotyle in Tarquinia belonging to the Heron Group 
(Romanelli Targuinia 117, fig. 67), showing Monu- 
mental Guinea-fowl, has some connexion with 
comedy, I cannot trace Morin-Jean’s bird (p. 190), 
said to be in Munich. Mrs Ure found the Tarquinia 
vase for me. 

‘Micali, Mon. dned. pl. 47. 7 (Sir John Beazley’s 
reference); B52, CVA i pl. 28. 14, there said to be 
perhaps a quail. There is no reason to suppose that 
it is intended to represent a stuffed bird. Cf Abr. 
Vases ii pl. 44. 1576: a swan on a lid, 

Mt CVA i pl. 9. 9 (29. 956). Woman on a rf. 
lekythos, perhaps in the manner of the Painter of 
London Eggo; ARV 46. 
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general characteristics which can be seen at a distance, such as great bulk, long legs and 
short beaks. 

An obvious conventionality in the approach of bird painters, especially in the Bronze Age, 
has deceived many commentators into recording decorative patterns, while they ignore the 
shape and behaviour of birds painted in Greek art. In reality the painters are often so much 
more skilled in bird-watching than their commentators, that this skill has been entirely 
unobserved. 

SYLVIA BENTON, 

Oxford. 


CNIDIAN PERAEA AND SPARTAN COINS 


I. Csytpran CHERSONESE AND RuHoptan PERAEA 


SourH-wWEsTERN CARIA terminates in an unequal pair of prongs. The longer one, 
commencing at the narrow isthmus of Bencik, is the Datcga (Stadia) Peninsula, which in 
ancient times constituted the territory of Cnidus.1 The shorter one (or at least its tip), 
which ends at the Loryma headland, is Daragya,* the Byzantine Tracheia, Pachymeres 
in the thirteenth century spoke of the two peninsulas together under the compound name 
Stadiorpayia).2 The name Tracheia may in fact be ancient; for when Strabo speaks of 
Acipupa, wapaAla tpayeta (xiv 652) it is possible that the last word should be regarded as a 
proper name, The Daragya (or Loryma) Peninsula in general corresponds to the Carian 
Xepodynoos mentioned in ancient literary sources and inscriptions. But the latter was 
probably more extensive. Herodotus (i 174) speaks of the Bybassian Chersonese, to which 
the Cnidian Peninsula is attached at the five-stade isthmus (Bencik). The Canan Cher- 
sonese, which figures as a syntely in the Athenian tribute lists, evidently included the 













IDYMA 
a THIANGELA cep anus sIDYMA s EUTHENA? 
: a ach *“CEDREAE Sagi 
Ceramic Gulf <a 
feo __ tif PHYSCUS 
~ Marmaris 


South-west corner of Asia Minor | The Carian Chersonese 


Bybassians (see below, p. 62); so 1t may be assumed that Herodotus’ Bybassian Chersonese 
is identical with the Carian Chersonese, and that this Chersonese extended as far north 
as the modern Rena Bay at the head of the Gulf of Syme, where the bay which Mela (i 84) 
calls sinus Bubaesius is almost certainly to be located. On the other hand, the Chersonesian 
1 See especially Bean—Cook, BSA xlvii 171 ff.,202f. Kizinasien im Mittelalter 40; Wittek, Dar Fiirstentum 
* So on the modern Turkish map (‘Dorakia® Mfentesche 166. 
on Philippson’s map); Darahiya in Piri-Re’is * Bean-Cook, SSA xlvii 202; Bean in Fraser—Bean, 
(A.D. 1521). Rhodian Peraea 63 ff., with full discussion. 1 take this 
* Pachym. i 146 (p. 220 Bonn). For the name opportunity of acknowledging my indebtedness both 
Tracheia ¢f. Tomaschek, <ur Aist. Topographie 2. to the book here cited and to Bean’s valuable criti- 
cism of the first draft of the present article. 
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syntely in the tribute lists did not include Cedreae; and afterwards, in the administrative 
system of the Rhodian Peraea as we know it, Physcus remained distinct from the Chersonese. 
If Cedreae and Physcus are regarded as lying outside the limits of the Chersonese, it may 
fairly be said that the inhabited region of the Chersonese must have terminated on the 
north around Erkiis (near the head of Rena Bay), beyond which the rough, barren terrain 
is totally devoid of habitation for a distance of several hours’ walking.” 

In the Athenian tribute lists the Chersonesians of Caria form a syntely, which normally 
pays its tribute of three talents (or a little less) in a single block sum. This organisation is 
unique in the Carian panel of the quota lists, where normally each community—including 
even the smallest—pays under its own name. The obvious assumption from this is that a 
neighbouring Greek state had previously welded the Chersonese into an administrative 
unit, that is to say, that the Chersonese had become a possession or dependency of a Greek 
state (like the Samian and Chian Peraeas). Since in later times the Chersonese belonged 
to the Rhodians and Livy speaks of the Peraea as being vetustae eorum dicionis (xxxii 33, 6), it 
has naturally been assumed that the Chersonese was Rhodian in early times also, and 
therefore that the Rhodian cities had a mainland peraea before the days of the Athenian 
empire. 

The assumption that the Chersonese in early times belonged to a Greek state is not 
disputed in this article. What is disputed is the universal belief that that state was Rhodian. 
The arguments that have been advanced in support of this belief have recently been 
reviewed by Fraser.® He rightly points out that Livy’s phrase is too imprecise to be of 
any value; and he shows that only one of the arguments that have been advanced constitutes 
a precise contention, and that this argument (that the assignation of mainland townships 
as demes to the old Rhodian cities is not likely to have occurred after the synoecism of 
Rhodes in 408 8.c.) does not stand examination. Nevertheless, he believes that the 
Rhodians possessed a mainland peraea before the time of the synoecism, and he supports the 
belief by a different argument. In Hellenistic times a system of «rotva: prevailed in 
Rhodes and its possessions outside the island. These Atoinai are commonly thought to be 
territorial divisions of the population, existing before the synoecism and surviving for 
religious purposes after the introduction of the deme-system. Outside the island they are 
epigraphically attested in Hellenistic times at Potidaion in Carpathus, in Chalce (to the 
extent at least that, in a late fourth- or early third-century decree of Camirus relating to 
ktoinai, the people of Chalce were given the option of being registered in the list of ktotnat’), 
and in Syme (which, though not a Rhodian deme, seems to have had at least two ktoinat— 
one with the name of Epibomo (?)—on the evidence of an inscription found there). On 
the Carian mainland, stoinai are attested by surviving Hellenistic or Roman inscriptions in 
the incorporated Rhodian Peraea at Thyssanous (Atoina of Strapiatai),* Tymnus (where 
the term used is simply ‘the ffoina’),1° and perhaps at Phoenix (ro Kowov tas mroivas).1 
The inscription relating to the Camiran Ktoinai speaks of tas xrotwas Tas €v TH vac Kal Tas 
ey rat depen, so that, unless (as was at one time supposed) the Aloinat are a peculiarly 
Camiran institution, it is to be supposed that between them the three old cities of Rhodes 


5 Cf, Bean-Cook, BSA lii Go f. 

“ Rhod. Peraea 93 f£. 

7G xii i, no. 694 (SIG? 999), Ann. xxvii-xxix 
237 f. (= Tit. Camir. no. 109). 

* JG xii 3, no. 6; for a revision of the traces of the 
obscure first mame see Carratelli, Studi Class. ¢ 
Orientali (Univ. Pisa) vi 66, 

* AF igit,61. This interesting name has unfortu- 
nately been neglected by scholars who have con- 
cerned themselves with the Afoinat. 

10 Fraser-Bean, Rhod. Peraea 99, no. 26 (sepi Tar 


xrotvart or mepi Tar atordr, J. and L. Robert, 
REG |xxi 317). 

Mt SGDI 4264. 

it This possibilitycannot be absolutelyexcluded. It 
is noteworthy that Tlos (to which Phoenix is thought 
to have belonged, Rhod, Peraea 55) and Tymmus are 
the two known Camiran demes of the Peraea; but 
it is generally supposed that the demes of Carpathus 
were all Lindian (ibid., 144: the archaic coins which 
have in the past been attributed to Potidaion in 
Carpathus are too problematical to be discussed here, 
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had quite a number of &foinai in the mainland Peraea. Now, assuming that these Atoinar 
represent a Rhodian territorial arrangement older than the synoccism, the places outside 
Rhodes in which éteinai occur must have been in the possession of the Rhodian cities prior 
to 408 B.c.; and it is on this argument that Fraser bases his belief that the Rhodian cities 
acquired a peraea in early times. 

The problems of the derivation and significance of the Rhodian word «rowa cannot 
be discussed here. If we leave aside as too controversial the conjectural identification of 
the word in Linear B texts, the known kioinai are too few and too obscure to permit any 
firm conclusions to be drawn; and while the kfoinai evidently had geographical position, 
their names and distribution do not seem entirely to fit with the simple theory of territorial 
divisions forming a system which was later superseded by that of the demes. It 1s therefore 
only by individual consideration of the places where the existence of Ateinai is attested that 
Fraser's argument can be put to tnal. 

The status of Carpathus is peculiarly difficult to judge. The evidence is well presented 
by Fraser" Inferring from the existence of a Atoina there in Hellenistic times that Potidaion 
was in the possession of one of the Rhodian cities before 408 B.c., he inclines to the view 
that the entire island must in early times have been incorporated in one of the Rhodian 
cities. But there is no actual evidence to support this belief; and at least one community 
of Carpathus, to judge by the perplexing Athenian decree found in the island,™ was inde- 
pendent of Rhodes in the carly fourth century B.c. Further, Carpathus is spoken of as 
(rjcos) tpizoAc by Ps.-Scylax (9g); this does not positively prove its political independence, 
but in the light of the normal practice in the periplus it seems strongly to suggest it (con- 
trast wijeos ‘Podte Meyiery in 100). Finally, when nearer islands do not appear to have 
become Rhodian until Hellenistic times, it is inherently improbable that Carpathus would 
have become a Rhodian possession in carly times. 

Chalce lies very much nearer to Rhodes than Carpathus does, and one might expect 
that it would have been the first island to become a Rhodian deme. In Hellenistic times 
it appears as a Rhodian island attached to Camirus.“ But there is no evidence that it was 
Rhodian at an earlier date; and it is now certain that in the middle of the fourth century 
B.c, it was still an independent state.® Chalee, like the communities of Carpathus, is 
shown in the Athenian tribute lists of the fifth century as paying tribute independently to 
Athens. This of course does not prove that it was not a Khodian possession; for the 
Athenian policy was to detach dependencies from the allied cities, to the extent at least of 
exacting tribute from them separately. But if Chalce had in fact been a Rhodian pos- 
session and detached for purposes of tribute from the Rhodian city to which it belonged, it 
is hardly to be expected that it would still have been maintaining its independence two 
generations and more after the collapse of Athenian hegemony. 


but the argument docs not seem cogent; see now 
Cahn, View. Chron. 1957, 110). Thyssanous is of 
uncertain attachment; Syme perhaps had no regular 
attachment (see below, p. 59). Since the present 
article was drafted, Carratelli has reafhrmed the 
view that the Afoinar were exclusively Camiran, and 
accepting the equation with the Linear B word for 
which the value ko-fo-na is given in the Ventris- 
Chadwick decipherment, has attempted to sce in the 
ktoinas evidence of traditionalism at Camirus (Stud. 
Clas. «¢ Or. vi 66%). I cannot judge this view. 
But in any case it does not affect the question of the 
antiquity of the extra-insular Afomai since a tradi- 
tional institution of this sort could have been trans- 
ferred at any time to the Camiran possessions, 
whether before or after the synoccism. 


" Rhod, Peraea 141 f1.; of. also Carratelli, foc. cit. 

Mit xii 1, no. o77 (Sf/G* no. 129; Tod, GAT i 
no. 110), perhaps of qq0-987 rather than 994/390 8.c, 
See below, p. 68. ‘Though a Lindian appears to be 
mentioned as willing to transport the cypress, there is 
no suggestion in the decree of Lindian domination of 
Carpathus (or of any part of it). 

1“ On the evidence for Chalce see Fraser, Rhod. 
Peraca 144 £. 

4 ‘The evidence for this is the stone from Old 
Cnidus bearing the grant of reciprocal rights between 
the Cnidians and the people of Chalce, BSA xlvii 
187; clarified by Klaffenbach, Fetschrift Weickert 
o4 ff. (cf. ASA li 34). 
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Syme is a more interesting case, and in some ways a clearer onc. It did not enter the 
Athenian league until 434/433 8.c., when it appears in the lists under the ijuoras rubric— 
proposed as a member of the league by private persons, whether Symacan or Athenian.!? 
Though predominantly barren, the island is of a fair size and according to Pliny 
(NH v 133) graciously affords nine harbours; it was traditionally the seat of Nireus, who 
ruled part of the Cnidian territory and brought three ships to Troy.'° Its soil has yielded a 
carved grave stele of late archaic date;’® and when it entered the league in 434/433 B.C. 
Syme was assessed at the not inconsiderable sum (by Carian standards) of 1,800 drachmae. 
It is therefore not possible that Cimon, who assembled his armada in Cnidus roadstead 
facing Syme before he sailed to the Eurymedon, can have overlooked Syme on account 
of its insignificance or inaccessibility; and it is a certain inference that before 434/433 B.c. 
Syme was incorporated in a neighbouring state. In Hellenistic times its status in the 
Rhodian administration was peculiar.2” It does not appear ever to have been a Rhodian 
deme, though it had stoinai; and the inhabitants were enttled to pass decrees under the 
style ro Kowor tov év Liem Karoccedvrwr, as though, irrespective of citizenship, the fact of 
residing in Syme made them members of the koinon.“ Decrees are not dated (as they are 
on Rhodian incorporated territory) by a single eponym, but with a double dating by the 
damiorgos and the Rhodian priest of Helios.” In the Rhodian administrative system, to 
judge by the titles of Rhodian officers in the Peraca, Syme was not attached to the Chersonese 
until late Hellenistic times.2? Yet it was not a deme. The question must therefore be 
faced whether until that time Syme was part of the Peraea at all, whether in fact it was fully 
Rhodian. The double dating (like that at Minoa in Amorgos, where the priest of Rhodos 
appears alongside the (Samian?) demiourgos,™* would accord with a protectorate or con- 
dominium of some sort on the island; and if we must look for a Greek city other than the 
Rhodian, in which to vest the ownership of Syme before the second century B.c., only 
Cnidus can come into consideration. It is perhaps worth remark that the legendary 
connexion of Syme is not so much with Rhodes as with the Cnidia; and Diodorus’ narrative 
of the Dorian settlement of Syme reads like a Rhodian antiquarian’s justification of Rhodian 
-ntervention in the island: Nausos, a companion of (the Cnidian) Hippotas, épyov odoaw 
instance, at Brykous in Carpathus (/G xii 1, nos. 994—- 
995), 6 dduog 6 Bpexourtiaw wai Tol xatometrtes 
évy Boveotyt: adrres, with the difference that Syme 
was not a Rhodian deme and therefore, in so far as 
it was under Rhodian jurisdiction, had no ddpo;. 
The phrase toi x. at Brykous, strengthened as it is 


WwW ATL 1 455: 

is fi. ii 671; of. Diod. v 53, 2. 

18 Lippold, Gricch. Plastik 6b. 

20 See Fraser, Jthod. Peraca 199 ff. for the evidence. 

4 JG xii g, nos. r26g-yo. It is evident that the 
phrase toi xatowetvtes (with its corollary toi 


aapextdapette;) has its normal Greek meaning here 
and includes Rhodians resident in Syme (see Fraser 
in Rhod. Peraea 140, n. 4); and if we are to accept 
the universal view of modern scholars that on 
Rhodian territory the phrase has a more restricted 
meaning and denotes a class of privileged non- 
Rhodians only, the usage on Syme appears to differ 
from that observed in other Rhodian possessions; in 
which case we might infer that the political standing 
of Rhodians on Syme was a peculiar one. I believe 
that the position of Rhodians on Syme was in fact 
peculiar and that the use of the term JTodirag in 
no. 1270 is a proof of this—the use of the word 
aodita: (distinguished from zdpoiwo:) in the Pot- 
daion decree, /G xii 1, no. 1033, is not comparable 
because there it is not used in place of a demotic but 
refers to Rhodians encountered during service in the 
armed forces or flect. But I am reluctant to base an 
argument on the use of the term Tol KaToietrTes. 
The designation seems to me comparable to that, for 


by advre:, can hardly have been intended to exclude 
all Rhodian citizens who were not demesmen of 
Brykous—this, in the context, would be ridiculous; 
and my examination of the term tol xaroimedrre; 
at Lindos and in the Rhodian possessions generally 
has not convinced me that there is ever any intention 
of excluding Rhodian citizens of other demes or old 
cities who are resident in the deme (or old city) in 
question. 

#2 /G xii 9, nos, 1269-70. 

£3 Sce the list in Rhod. Perara 84, with the dating of 
the documents given there. 

41 Cf. especially Robert, REG 1929, 20 ff; 1933, 
497, n. 2 and sq.; Vanseveren, Rev. Phil. 1937, 314. 
Cf. also the inscription of Icaria (see Robert, Etudes 
épigr. et phil. 11g, nm.) issued by the Lajos of 
catmxotrtes Olrnr, which is dated by the (Samian) 
demiourges and the (local or Milesian) stephane- 
phoros. 
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viv Ltpyy catwxynoe* wai rww érépois Dorepov KarawAevoaaw peradovs Tijs woAtTelas Kal ywpas, 
Kou} THY wijgor KaTwKyce. Pact dé Tis dirotas TavTys peTacyety tous te Kudtovs nat “Podious 
(Vv 53). 

It is assumed by Fraser that, being attached to the Chersonese, Syme must have been 
incorporated in the mainland deme of Casara, which evidently included Loryma and was 
thus the nearest Rhodian deme to Syme.*> It seems, however, at first sight unlikely that 
an island as large as Syme would have been incorporated in a deme like Casara; and this 
could hardly have happened unless Syme had been annexed to the Chersonese—that is 
to say, unless there already existed a Rhodian administrative arrangement of the 
Chersonese (and, in particular, of the Loryma Peninsula) at the time when Syme was 
annexed. If therefore the Afoinai of Syme represented territorial divisions under Rhodian 
rule before the synoecism in 408 8.c., it would follow that the end of the Loryma Peninsula 
must have been Rhodian before this. But Thucydides’ account of Athenian naval opera- 
tions off the Carian coast in 412/411 B.c. seems to disprove this. After an unlucky reverse 
off Syme the Athenians sail with the entire Samos fleet to recover the gear they had left on 
the island; they confront the Spartan fleet at Cnidus, and when the Spartans decline battle 
they pick up their gear and cross to Loryma, which they assault, before returning to Samos 
(viii 49-3, 1). At this time, by Thucydides’ account, Rhodes was still in the Athenian 
alliance, though Cnidus was not; and if Loryma had been an old possession of the Rhodians, 
the Athenians would hardly have gone out of their way, at such a juncture, to 
provoke the Rhodians by attacking it. If, on the other hand, Loryma was a Cnidian 
dependency, the Athenian action can be interpreted as an act of retaliation, like the ravaging 
of the Cnidian territory some weeks earlier (viii 35, 4). If Loryma, then, was not Rhodian, it 
is hardly possible that Syme was attached to a Rhodian deme before the synoecism; and the 
argument that the presence of ftoinai indicates Rhodian possession before that date falls to 
the ground. 


There is thus no valid evidence that the Rhodian cities possessed an organised peraea 
including the Chersonese before the synoecism in 408 8.c., and there are grounds for 
believing that they did not. The distribution of extra-insular demes among the three old 
cities follows no geographical principle,“ and can hardly reflect the process of individual 
agerandisement of the old cities in the days of their independence; it seems rather to be an 
artificial allotment, which could only have been created for administrative purposes after the 
synoccism. Further, an inscription of Lindos, recording subscriptions raised on behalf of 
the temple of Athena and dated towards 325 B.c., names numerous subscribers from Physcus, 
but is asserted to have contained no others from outside the island.*? Now, Amos in the 
Chersonese seems under Rhodian rule to have also been a Lindian deme, and it was evidently 
a place of some consequence throughout;** it is curious that no Amian should appear in this 
Lindian subscription list if Amos was a Lindian deme at the time, This piece of evidence, 
if it can be relied upon, would accord with the view that before the death of Alexander the 
Great the deme system of the Peraea was not yet formed.*” 


23 Rhod. Peraea 140. For the Camiran (not communities of the Chersonese paid separately 


Lindian) attachment of Casara see now Carratelli, 
op. cit., 72 f. The damiorgos in the inscriptions of 
Syme could, of course, alternatively, be Camiran, and 
not the Cnidian., 

8 As Fraser expressly remarks, op. cif., 02. 

27 Jnocr, Lindos, no. 51; cf. Rhod, Peraca 79. 

2" Tt paid 2,000 drachmae to the Athenians in the 
year 426/407 #.c., when for an unknown reason some 


(ATZ i 450). 

20 Tt is not clear to me whether Ps.-Scylax’s 
mention of Khodian yopa in gfb (= gg) should be 
aceepted as evidence for Khodian possesion of 
territory on the mainland at the date (¢, mid-fourth 
century 8.c.) generally assigned to the composition 
of this periplus. The passage reads (going south) 
dxpeotijpioy ispar Tpidmor, Avido: adduz “EdAnyviz 
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As against this, the links between the Chersonese and Cnidus in early times were evi- 


dently considerable. Pausanias records a 
Cnidus (ev Arid, but amo 


Kvweou in Achan) 


dedication at Olympia by Chersonesians of 
out of the spoils taken from their enemies 


(v 24, 7). His explanation of these Chersonesians as the inhabitants of the outer quarter 
of the city of Cnidus (at Tekir) is palpably false—both on general grounds and because the 


dedication should antedate the new foundation at Tekir; 
that the Chersonese in question is the Carian one. 


and there can be little doubt 
This assumption gains support from 


the series of late archaic coins bearing the Cnidian lion’s head on the obverse, and a reverse 


type of an ox head with legend +EP.™ 


The Cnidian lion-type, according to Cahn, owed 


its inspiration to Lindos.™ But the standard on which the Chersonesian coins were minted 


is the Aeginetan, which was the standard in use at Cnidus at this time 
Further, the form of the letter cit on the coins is the cross; this 


Lindos and Ialysos).** 


(but not used at 


corresponds to Cnidian usage, but not to Rhodian, where the normal epichoric form of chz 


is ¥. It seems certain, then, that 


these coins must be of Cnidian and not Rhodian pro- 


duction. Again, a lion-type similar to the Cnidian appears in the reliefs of a stele-base 
discovered at Loryma near the tip of the Chersonese.” It seems clear that there was @ 


special connexion between Cnidus and this Chersonese. 


Now there can be no reasonable 


doubt that the Chersonesians who appear organised as a single unit in the Carian panel of 
the Athenian tribute lists (above, p. 57) are the same as those who used the silver coms 


* 


and made the dedication at Olympia. And if we examine the tribute lists to see whether 
the Chersonesians are associated with Cnidus or Rhodes, the answer is immediately clear. 
In the lists of the first assessment period and at the beginning of the second period the 
Cnidians, Chersonesians and Pyrnians are entered together as a group, so that Nesselhauf, 
who made an investigation of such phenomena in the lists, commented on these three com- 


munities as paying together.™* 


A small, yet not irrelevant, testimony is that of Isocrates; when ¢. 380 B.c, he envisaged 
the possibility of a rising of the Greeks in Asia against the Persians, he declared the Asiatic 


coast to be settled by Greeks from Sinope to Cnidus (Paneg. 


162). Ifthe Chersonese was 


regarded as Cnidian (or, at least, was not dependent on any other Greek state than Cnidus), 
Isocrates’ words will fit naturally, since Greek occupation and Cnidian dominion will have 


Kal yupa yj “Podiew wai € tj jmeipp Katvo: Aupic 
addic wal juan ciesoté:, «ti. This would mean 
‘Cape Triopion, Cnidus with [i.e. from which we 
may turn aside to mention ?] the land of the Rhodians 
and [i.e. returning to the mainland] on the coast 
Caunus with a closed harbour’, But Ps.-Scylax 
always makes it clear when he is turning aside to the 
islands or returning to the continent, and in fact he 
turns aside to speak of Rhodes and its adjacent 
islands a few words later. Scholars who are familiar 
with his usage therefore emend the wai after “Podicw 
to §, and so read yeipa y “Podimy y fy TH WTeipay, 
after which Caunus follows without a 
conjunction. This is a great improvement, since 
Caunus now becomes the next entry in a coastal 
sequence and asyndeton is therefore appropriate, 
But a new difficulty is thus created. The xai after 
the word “Eadnriz no longer serves to relate Rhodes 
to the coastal sequence, and instead it subordinates 
the yapa of the Rhodians to Cnidus. If this zuipa 
lay in the interior behind Cnidus, or, alternatively, 
were subject to Cnidus, the xai here might be 
justified; but as things are it seems to be out of place. 
The difficultics here are similar to those in the same 


author’s description of the Samian Peraca (o7d = 
of), where the fourth-century text has certainly been 
altered or supplemented at a later date (cf. the false 
xai év ti haeip Mayryoia, where Ps.-Scylax would 
have written «ai év pecoyeig); and it may be that the 
mention ofa Rhodian yepa here is another alteration 
or interpolation in the fourth-century text by a 
Hellenistic scholar who did not closely observe the 
author's usage. 

Since there is no unambiguous testimony to 
Rhodian territory on the mainland before Alexan- 
der’s conquests in Asia it is useless to speculate on the 
extent of such territory unless we may assume (as 
Bean and I suggested in BSA lii 83) that the chain of 
Orontobates’ forts is to be regarded as a frontier line 
facing Rhodian territory. 

20 AAC Caria, xlvi 80. For these coins and the 
Olympia dedication cf, BSA xlvii 204, with n. 10. 

1 Charites 23 ff. 

32 Cahn, op, cil., 26, says that Cnidus went over to 
the Acginetan standard ¢. 520 8.c. 

21 A7A 1914, 255 ff, pls. 9-4; Aziz (Ogan), Guide 
du musée de Smryrne (1993) 37: 

4 Alio Beih. xxx (1933) 21 0. 1. 
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been coterminous: but if Physcus and the Chersonese were Rhodian, it would be strange 
that Isocrates (who was prepared to ignore, in the interest of his cause, a large stretch of 
barbarian coast west of Sinope) omitted to mention the not inconsiderable peninsula 
beyond Cnidus which was in the hands of Grecks. 

In effect, while no single argument is in itself decisive, the combined weight of the 
literary, archaeological, numismatic and epigraphical testimonies loads the scales heavily 
against Rhodian, and in favour of Cnidian possession of the Carian Chersonese in early 
Greek times. So long as the site of classical Cnidus was believed by scholars to be at the 
tip of the Cnidian Peninsula (at Tekir), the city of the Cnidians seemed to face westward 
and to be remote from the Carian Chersonese; but now that it is recognised as having lain 
in the sheltered waters of Datca Bay opposite Syme,” it becomes clear that the Cnidians 
were better placed than the Rhodians for enterprises in Syme and the Chersonese; and it is 
not surprising that the legendary associations of Syme and the Chersonese are with Cnidus 
rather than with the island or cities of Rhodes.™ 


Cnidian home territory extended to the narrow isthmus at Bencik, where it joined on 
to the Carian mainland;** beyond this, according to Herodotus {i 174), lay the Bybassian 
Chersonese. As we have seen above (p. 56), the Bybassians, who constituted a deme of the 
Rhodian Peraea, must have been situated around the head of Rena Bay in the innermost 
corner of the Gulfof Syme. They do not appear in the tribute lists of the Athenian empire 
and it is therefore to be supposed that they were included in the Chersonesian syntely. 
Thus the Chersonese and the Cnidia seem to have been contiguous; and if the assumption 
can now be made that before the fourth century the Chersonese was Cnidian, the whole of 
the Gulf of Syme will have been under Cnidian control. There is, however, one objection 
to this, which must first be removed: this is the established belief that the vicinity of Rena 
Bay was occupied by a community which is named independently of the Chersonese in the 
tribute lists and certainly did not belong to the Cnidian Chersonese. If the argument that 
follows is developed at excessive length, it is because the old-established view so admirably 
illustrates the dangers of identifications by similarity of name. 

The modern village of Hisarénii lies on the east side of the Gulf of Rena. There is 
good land at the head of the gulf, with evident traces of ancient settlement®* and a deme- 
site on two hills above the beach a little distance to the south-west; and there are relics of a 
notable sanctuary on the mountain Ann Dag an hour’s walk south-east of Hisarénii. 
Hisar6nii is the official name of the village here at the present day; it has replaced the 
previous forms of the name, which have been rendered in a great variety of transcriptions by 
travellers over the last century and a half and may for the moment be summarised as 
‘Arine’, “Erine’ or ‘Rena’ (see below, p. 65). Now, on or near the south-western seaboard 
of Caria a community (or more than one community) with a similar name appears in 
ancient inscriptions. In the Carian panel of the Athenian tribute lists there occurs a 
people styled “Epwes, who pay until the end of the third assessment period (444/443 B.c.) a 
tribute dropping from two-thirds to one-sixth of a talent; after this they do not appear again 
in the lists as paying tribute, though they were rated at a talent in the great assessment of 
425 B.c. (A g).3" Secondly, a similarly named Rhodian deme, formerly believed to be 
Lindian but now recognised as Ialysian,"® is attested by the demotic "Epwaievs in several 
inscriptions of the island (sce below). Hiller many years ago connected this deme with the 


BSA xulvii 179 ff, 202 ff. "8 Sce Philippson, Avisen v 77; Maiuri, Ann. 
 E.g. Nireus (above, p. 59); RE sv. “Triopas’ = iv-v 405. 
col. 171. ** For this record see ATE i 272 f. 


See Bean-Cook, BSA xlvii 185, 202. 1° Ch Rhod. Peraea Bo f. 
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site of Rena;* and this identification has won general acceptance. L. Robert, for instance, 
expressly remarks on it as an example not of similarity of name, but of actual identity.*° 

There is another instance of a body of people of this name in West Caria in the late 
fourth century. In the terms of capitulation of Theangela to Eupolemos (c. 315 8.c.) the 
clause is introduced elva: 5é dSeav wal "Epeiwaetow: the passage 1s mutilated, but it seems 
likely that these people had taken part in the defence of the city.44 Rostovtzeff, who first 
treated of the whole inscription, advanced the view that this body of people was a Rhodian 
contingent sent from the deme at Rena to support the cause of Rhodes’ ally Antigonus.** 
But in his commentary on the inscription Robert rebutted this suggestion and preferred 
to regard these people as coming from a small place in the vicinity of Theangela itself. 
Rostovtzeff’s view has been taken up again by the editors of ATL (i 485); but Robert's 
objection, that he could see no reason why Rhodes should have sent a detachment from 
this one point of the Peraea, still appears valid; and it is accepted by Bean, who reinforces 
it with the cogent argument that outside Rhodian territory such a contingent should have 
been styled ‘Podior.® There ts of course another possibility, which 1s mentioned without 
enthusiasm by Bean—that the "Epewatets of Theangela did indeed come from Erine at the 
head of the Gulf of Syme, but that at the time of the siege of Theangela they were not yet 
incorporated in the Rhodian state and so were acting on their own initiative. ‘This counters 
both Robert’s and Bean’s own objections. But it is nevertheless unconvincing. Theangela 
lics in the vicinity of Halicarnassus, and is no nearer by sea to Erine-Hisaronii than it is 
to the city of Rhodes, so that it would be most surprising that a single contingent should 
have come to the aid of Theangela from a place so far away and so insignificant as this 
Erine. This seems to rule out the location of the “Epetwatets of the Theangela treaty at 
the head of the Gulf of Syme. Of course, if Erine were on the other side of the Bybassian 
isthmus and so on the Ceramic Gulf, the difficulty of the troop movement would be greatly 
alleviated. And in fact, with this end in view, the editors of ATL propose to switch the 
position of Erine from the Symaean Gulf to the Ceramic, allocating Hisardnii to the Rhodian 
deme of the Hygasseis instead.“ This certainly gives an unobjectionable arrangement, but 
it removes the pillar on which the whole structure is supported; for, if Hisaronti is Hygassus, 
and not Erine, the one argument for placing Erine in this region of the Peraea vanishes. 
All the speculations on this subject depend on the assumption of the survival of the name 
Erine at Hisaronil. 

In this very confused issue it seems an inevitable conclusion that the "Epewateis who 
came to the assistance of Theangela cannot have come from Hisarontl, no doubt, as Robert 
said, they were nearer neighbours of Theangela. But are the ’Epwés of the tribute lists 
any happier at Hisaronii? They do not seem to have paid tribute for long, and within 
this short span the amount of their tribute is not maintained. Their record suggests an 
inland community not accessible to Athenian ships. Further, if they were situated at 
Hisarénii dividing the Cnidians from the Chersonesians, we should expect them to be named 
alongside their neighbours in the lists; but they are not. It seems altogether more probable 
that, as Bean has in fact suggested,*” these “Epwes are identical with the *Epeworets of the 
Theangela treaty and situated in the vicinity of Theangela; in list 2 they stand next in 
order to Amynanda, which was a satellite of Syangela (the predecessor of Theangela). In 
fact the connexion of the "Epwés with Hisarénii has nothing whatever to commend it. 


4 See the references given in RE Suppl. vcol.751f Hygassus north-west of Hisardnii, with the two 
42 Erudes anatoliennes 495. demes straddling Rena Bay. But since the deme of 


Robert, Coll. Froehner no. 52. the Bybassians must be placed at Rena Bay, the 
4 REA 1931, 02 ff. presence of both Hygassus and Erine there would be 
4% Rhod. Peraca 65. intolerable; three demes there is altogether too 


“ Toc. cit, This, as their text shows, is an in- many. 
genious inversion of a proposal of Hiller’s to place  Rhod, Persea 65, 
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There remains Hiller’s equation of Arine-Hisar6nii with the Rhodian deme of "Epwateis, 
which has won general acceptance. This is regarded as having some supporting evidence. 
Hygassus is known as a deme of the Peraea; and an epitaph of two Hygassians, found at 
Bayir in the south of the peninsula, perhaps offers some indication of its approximate posi- 
tion—though the site at Bayar itself is now identified as Syrna by a decree found there by 
Bean in 1948.4" Now, the Rhodian inscription JG xii i, no. 197 is an epitaph of an "Epwats, 
who was married to a man of Hygassus; and this circumstance suggested to Hiller that the 
two demes might have lain close to one another in the Peraea; that being so, Hisarénii was a 
perfectly suitable situation for Erine, since Hygassus must have been somewhere in this 
region. That, so far as I know, is the sole documentary evidence for placing the deme of 
the “Epwaeis in this region, and the sole evidence for placing this deme in the Feraea. 
Against it may be remarked that the epitaph was not found in the Peraea, but on the 
island near Koskinou, a few kilometres south of the city of Rhodes; another epitaph of an 
"Epwaevs (ibid., no, 198) also comes from near Koskinou, and the third known epitaph of a 
person of this deme from a suburb of the city (rid., no. 196). An “Epiwaseds appears in the 
Jalysian panel of a fragmentary list (from the votive deposit on Mt. Atabyrius) which 
contains island and Peracan demotics of the three old cities.4® JG xii 1, no. 732, found at 
the Ialysian sanctuary of Apollo Erethimios, names an "Epwaeds as priest of the cult, And 
at Lindos a family of "Epwateis was honoured in imperial times with statues whose dedica- 
tion recalls the services of individual members as gymnasiarchs and as eponymous priest of 
Helios in Rhodes; one of the members of this Erinacan family is also identified with the 
Rhodian dedicator of an altar discovered at Pergamon.*® As against this series of docu- 
ments of city-bred Erinaieis in Rhodes, no example of this demotic seems to have come to 
light outside the island. While such limited evidence does not permit a final decision, it is 
certainly favourable to a location of the deme in the north of the island on the territory of 
Ialysos; and it must appear dubious whether Erine-Hisarénii can be the situation of the 
Rhodian Erinaieis. 

It thus appears that Hisarénii is not a suitable situation for any known ancient settlement 
bearing the name of Erine, and the question therefore arises whether the name Erine here is 
really an ancient name, The assumption that the name is ancient involves the supposition 
that it has survived in unbroken continuity since antiquity. This is of course possible. 
But there appears to be no mention of the name in any intermediate source, and this is 
surprising. ‘To take an example: the ancient Keramos in the Ceramic Gulf is cited more 
than once as a bishopric and named by Constantine Porphyrogennetos; it is probably the 
Zermi of Idrisi; it is marked as Ceramo on Italian sea-charts, and noted as Kereme by 
Piri Re’is (a. 1521) and Gereme by Hacci Khalfa and Evliya Celebi in the seventeenth 
century; Gell noted the name as Jereme in 1812; and though the place is now 
officially called Oren, the old name Gereme still persists. In this case the recurrence of the 
name in the sources proves that Gereme is in direct descent from Keramos. This example 
shows something of the range of the available festimonia; and from this and numerous other 
examples drawn from the west coast of Asia Minor a presumption is created that where 
the name of a settlement has survived from antiquity to the present day some mention of the 
name will be found in intermediate sources of Byzantine or mediaeval times. This does not 
entirely apply to the islands of the East Aegean, about which our information is scanticr; and 
there may be examples of survival without intermediate mention in names of isolated 
dwellings or minor natural features on the mainland coasts. But there is no certain—or 


** Rhod. Peraca 28 f.; for Hygassus ibid. 67. ments mentioned above may be added a dedication 
Clara Rhodos ii 298 nos. 150-1; Hiller, GGA of an Erinaeus, Ann. xxx-xxxii 265 no. 13. 
1933, 17 (mon vidi); cf. Rhod. Peraea So f. “For the festimonia see Tomaschek, Zur hist. 


‘© Lindos ii no. 465, and p. 847. To the docu- Topographie 4q; Wittek, Das Firstentum Mentesche 167, 
170, 172. 
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even probable—example of such survival of name in regularly inhabited centres on this 
coast.5? The modern name Rena or Arine here cannot in itself be considered to prove that 
the ancient name of the place was Erine; the identification must rather be regarded with 
misgiving. 

The name of the village, together with the bay and the mountain, has been rendered 
in a variety of forms by travellers in the last hundred and fifty years. Most recently Bean 
found that the name ‘Erine’ was recalled by the muhtar of Hisarénii as being the former name 
of the village.“ In 1921 Maiuri had the name of the bay as ‘Erine’, the mountain as “Arin 
Dagh’.*4 Earlier in the century the brothers Khaviaras, whose home was in Syme, spoke 
of the bay and the place as (%) Péva.55 Philippson gives “Erine’ bay, “Assarini’ (the village), 
‘Raena Tsai’ for the lower course of the Erkiis Cay. In the later nineteenth century Hula 
and Szanto cited ‘Erine (Assarine)’,** and Benndorf ‘Arine oder Assarine’.*” Spratt, who 
made the Admiralty survey here in 1838 and returned to Rena Bay in 1860, gives various 
forms: ‘Arineh’, ‘Arineh Bay (Gulf of Renas)’, ‘Arin Dagh’, the ‘plain of Arena’, likewise 
‘Assararena’ for the village and for the bay; and ‘Assarench’ occurs also.*# Finally, in 1812 
Gell noted the name ‘Rena’, and, written above it, “Yarena’, in an itinerary (from Cnidus 
to Marmaris and beyond) about which he was making inquiries at Cnidus.°® The idenu- 
fication of Gell’s Rena as Hisarénit is certain, both because of the position and of the 
travelling times given; and it is worth remarking at this point that the double form of the 
name noted by him would best fit with a saint's name, corrected by the addition of (A)ya 
(="Aya). From Spratt it appears that “Assar’ here is a prefix (Turkish ‘Asar’ = ‘ruins’), 
and the nineteenth-century forms of the proper name seem therefore to be ‘Arine’, ‘Arena’, 
‘Rena’. The variation in the last two vowels is of no moment; it is common in Greek 
names, and especially so where Greek names have passed through Turkish lips. But the 
persistent repetition of the initial A is more interesting; again, it would fit better with the 
prefix of a saint's name. 

A similar or identical name, Rina, occurs in adjacent Greek islands. The secluded 
harbour of Vathy in Kalymnos is called Rina; and there is a cove of the same name inside 
Partheni Bay in Leros.* Reises gives no hint of the origin of the name at Vathy. But Ross 
on his map of Kalymnos marked a church of ‘Ay. Eipava at the harbour of Vathy and 
discussed the name, which interested him on account of the survival of the Doric form;** so 
there can be no doubt that at Vathy the name Rina represents H. Eirene. At Parthent Bay 
also there is a chapel of H. Eirene, though about a kilometre away from the cove now 
marked as Rina, It is difficult to believe that the name Rina in these two islands does not 
represent H. Eirene; and in any case no scholar would care to insist that there was an 
ancient Erine at each one of the places of this name. Rena Bay at the head of the Gulf of 


#8 Of. Bean’s and my remarks on the corresponding 
problem of the Carian Callipolis, BSA lii 84. Two 
identifications comparable with that of Erine are 
Hiller’s placing of the Rhodian deme of Loxidae at 
Loxa or Losa (Losta) Bay and D. Khaviaras’ 
equation of Bosporanoi with Bozburun (both in the 
Carian Chersonese) ; these are now both rejected with 
good reason (Rhod, Peraea 61, 81 n. 5). 

8 Rhod. Peraca 67; note also ‘Eren Dagi’ for the 
mountain, as on the modern Turkish map. 

4 Ann. iv—v 405; it is not stated whether the name 
was orally received or not. 

a AF 1911, 67 f. 

84 Bericht aber cine Reise in Aarien 31. 

ot Uber eine Reise im Orient (1892) 6. 

8 See Spratt’s article, Archarologia xlix 351 ff.; ctf. 
Med. Pilot. 
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6 In a field note-book in the British School at 
Athens (cf. BSA xxvii 115 f.). 

Evliya Celebi (a.p. 1670) in his MS. itmerary 
cites (in Arabic script) a name Rabiya (cel save.) 
somewhere in this part of south-west Caria. Wittek, 
Das Firstentwm Mentesche 170, sceks to relate this name 
to Erine Bay and Raena Gay; if this is nght, the 
name is evidently corruptly rendered; but the geo- 
graphical position of this place in Evliya seems very 
vague. 

60 Reises gives it as (1) “Piva in his Mepeypapy ty; 
ricov Kadduvor (1919) 92; ch BSA ln 127 if. 

& Barchner, Die Insel Leros index (p. 47); “Porto 
Rina’ is marked on the east side of Partheni Bay on 
the Italian administration's map of Leros. 

62 Reisen ii 114, Map at end, 
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Syme is just such another sheltered anchorage as would receive a chapel of the saint of peace- 
ful havens; and on this bit of coast in the interior of the Gulf of Syme Greek saints’ names are 
peculiarly common.®* If there were any good reason to expect the ancient name Erine 
here, the theory of a survival of an ancient name would still merit consideration, Since 
there is none, the identification of the name here with ‘Ay. (Et)pyjva must be regarded as 
altogether more probable. And with that the last shred of evidence for an Erine in the 
Rhodian Peraea vanishes. ‘The Gulf of Syme will then have been wholly Cnidian. 


This is not the place for a discussion of the early history of Rhodes. But if it was to the 
Cnidians, and not to the Rhodians, that the hellenisation of Syme and the Chersonese was 
due, and if the Rhodian cities had no possessions outside their island before the fourth 
century, our estimate of Rhodian enterprise before the synoecism in 408 B.c. must neces- 
sarily be affected. It is in fact curious—to judge by the literary sources—how little part the 
Rhodian cities seem to have played in the expansion of Greece, Their island occupied a 
key position on the Levant trade route; and archaeology has shown that in early times it lay 
open to importations and artistic impulses. Yet the colonising activity of the Rhodians as a 
whole was slight; before the fourth century they produced surprisingly few poets, thinkers or 
famous Greeks, and made no impact on Greek history. Compared with Samos and Chios, 
the island of Rhodes was unimportant. It was the synoecism of the three cities that set 
Rhodes on the way to becoming a power and a dominant commercial city, and it was in 
Hellenistic times that Rhodes built up a dominant sea-power. In classical times, pnor to 
the synoecism, the Rhodians seem to have lacked initiative or any great incentive to overseas 
activity and cultural advancement. Possessing a rich territory in their island, they were 
content to live a rustic life, dwelling in scattered habitations on the land and farming the 
broad acres in stolid, self-centred probity. To them, as to most other Dorians, it was the 
era following the collapse of the Athenian empire that brought the realisation of the meaning 
of the Greek city, together with the quickening of temper and the material bencfits that 
accompany promotion to the ways of civilised life. 


Il. Cxmpus AND THE 2YN CormNace 


The late archaic Chersonesian coins mentioned above (p. 61) seem to have constituted 
an extra-territorial Cnidian coinage, A second Cnidian issue which has been attributed 
to another state is the early fourth-century Cnidian hemidrachm assigned, with a question 
mark, to Lydae in Lycia.** The ground for the attribution is the legend AY on the obverse; 
but it is difficult to understand why the Cnidians should have minted coins with their own 
types for Lydae, and the explanation of the legend as the opening letters of a Cnidian magis- 
trate’s name seems simple and sufficient.“© The removal of Cnidus and establishment of 
the democracy after Alexander the Great’s successes in western Asia Minor“ would provide 
a most suitable occasion for the appearance of the word dayoxparia on bronze coins of 
Cnidus—serving thus as a daily reminder to the citizens; but here (as also at Telos, on whose 
coinage the same legend occurs**) it is not clear that the message can be as old as 330 B.c. 


“The maps show the following names here: 
H. Kamariani, an islet Mikale, Cape Apostoli, 
Badalena {= Panteleémon) Bay, the islet H. Varvara, 
Saranta (the Holy Forty), and I believe there is a 
Foneremi (= Phaneromenc). 

“@ Head, ALN® 602, there entered as Carian! 

*. Cf, Imbhoof-Blumer’s remarks on the early 
Cnidian coin with legend A, which had been attri- 


buted to Halicarnassus or Acanthus, and on other 
East Greek issues with initials and monograms 
(Aleinasiatisehe Miinzen 1 65). 

See BSA xlvii ato ff, with further remarks BSA 
li 85. This dating ts of course conjectural. 

*T Cf. Bean-Cook, BSA lin 116 (with reference to 
L. Robert, Rev. Phil. lx 46). 
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The Aphrodite, whose head appears on the Cnidian coinage, seems to have become 
Euploia (i.e, with a small prow in the field) about the beginning of the fourth century B.c. 
To judge by Cnidian political sentiment at this time, the new emblem of the prow may have 
been prompted by naval ventures under Spartan leadership in the 390s. The Cnidians 
were a sturdy people. The rocky, knife-edge landscape of their peninsula must have 
inured them to a hardy life; and conditions were probably little different in the Chersonese, 
or in Lipara where the Cnidian colonists lived by piracy and communal working of the 
land in the adjacent islets. In the late fifth and early fourth centuries the Cnidians were 
obdurate in the cause of the Lacedaemonians, whose apoikei they claimed to be. Cnidus was 
the Spartan naval base in 412/411 B.c., and the bond must have been strengthened after the 
expulsion of Tissaphernes’ garrison (Thuc. viii 109). Again, the Spartan flect was based 
on Cnidus before the battle in 394 8.c., and Cnidus must have continued to serve as the 
Spartans’ fortress after their defeat when Conon and Pharnabazos were liberating the Greek 
cities of the East Aegean. Fifty of the eighty-five ships in the Spartan fleet had been lost 
in the battle; but the crews had escaped, except for 500 sailors captured (Diod. xiv 83), 
and the Spartan force garrisoning Cnidus (including the East Aegean allies) must have 
numbered between 15,000 and 20,000 men. There is no mention of Conon and Pharna- 
bazos attacking this hornets’ nest, and it is scarcely conceivable that they should have done so. 

In 391/390 Cnidus again appears as the Spartans’ principal naval base.** Besides 
having the weather gauge of Rhodes, Cnidus was evidently the Spartans’ firmest ally in the 
south-east Aegean. After the disaster in Ionia, when the expeditionary corps under 
Thibron was shattered by the Persian governor Strouses, the Spartan survivors and reserve 
troops escaped (according to Xenophon) to the allied cities,** and (by Diodorus’ account) 
got safely through to the fortress of Knidinion.** Modern scholars have unhesitatingly 
assumed that these represent two contradictory accounts and have regarded Knidinion as 
the name of Thibron’s base at Ephesus. But Diodorus (loc. cit.) had already explicitly 
named Ionda and Mt. Kornisos as Thibron’s camps at Ephesus, and there is no ground for 
identifying Knidinion with these; whatever the significance of the termination may be, the 
name suggests a connexion with Cnidus, and the narrative in the two historians can be 
harmonised on the assumption that the Spartan survivors took refuge in the neighbouring 
cities and thence made their way to the Spartan base at Cnidus. 

A Spartan force as large as that present in Cnidus in 394 B.c, must have required a camp 
or fortress of considerable size. In our account of the Cnidian Peninsula in BSA xlvil 
Bean and I did not discuss the problem of the Spartan base because we wished as far as 
possible to avoid speculations of this sort while we were seeking to establish the position of 
classical Cnidus itself. But now that the position of Cnidus is accepted, the problem merits 
consideration. The fortification at Dalacak, which we believe to be the citadel of Old 
Cnidus, has a perimeter whose construction (in part at least) dates within a generation or 
so of 400 8.¢. (op. cit., 173 f.); and the great outer circuit of the city, 1f Bean and [ were 
right in assuming that a circuit wall surrounded the Burgaz plateau (op. cit., 176), seems 
to have been an unusually extensive one for a classical city. But the citadel at Dalacak 
cannot have been newly constituted in the late fifth or early fourth centuries since the surface 
pottery provides plentiful evidence of archaic occupation. It is clear from Thucydides 
(viii 95) that in 412 8.c., when the Athenians just failed to take Cnidus by storm, the 


7a See especially Xen., Hell, 1v 8, 22, 24. 

‘8 Hell, iv 8, 19: Foor dé wai of gowOqcar attra 
elz tag qidlag addete. 

xiv og: ddivo: O° ef to Kewiiveor gpotpror 
dueceofncar. The contrast of the compound verb 
ducifncar here with the simple form in Aenophon 
could fit with the assumption of a remoter destina- 
tion in Diodorus’ account. It is also worth notice 


that Diodorus does not write «fy qpotpmdr tt or 
ré xadotweror K.; although Knidinion has not been 
mentioned, the name of the fort is given im such a 
way as to imply that Diodorus expected his readers 
to know what it was, and in the circumstances only 
the obvious association of the name with Cnicdus 
could serve as a clue. 
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survivors from the Spartan half-squadron at Triopion entered the city and helped to man 
the defences. But a force of some thousands of men, such as we find at Cnidus later, would 
probably have been better billeted in a camp outside the city; and the remains on Maltepe 
three or four kilometres to the west—with a look-out post on the summit, a massive rough- 
piled wall blocking the approach from the seaward side, and traces of occupation of an 
appropriate date (of. cif., 176 £)—amight accord with such a fortress. 

It has been suggested—indeed it seems to be commonly held—that after the victory 
of Conon and Pharnabazos in 394 8.c. Cnidus abandoned the Spartan cause. Evidence 
for this is found in the Athenian decree for Carpathus (above, p. 58), which is currently 
dated between 394 and 390 and which names the (Cni)dians, along with the Coans and 
Rhedians, as being liable to be called upon for assistance. If the date assigned to this 
decree is correct and the inscription read aright,7° the defection of the Cnidians is set 
almost beyond dispute.7! But it seems surprising that the Athenians should have adopted 
so imperialistic an attitude towards the cities of the south-east Aegean before Thrasybulus’ 
mission, and—after due allowance is made for theories about the temple for which the 
cypress was destined—there still appears to be no very cogent reason for dating the decree 
before 390. Even without considering the circumstances of Cnidus at the time we could 
with equal propriety assume that the Carpathus decree dates to the time when Thrasybulus’ 
fleet was attempting to regain the initiative for Athens in these waters.7* As regards the 
status of Cnidus, there is no direct evidence for or against the assumption that the Spartans 
withdrew completely from their base there after their defeat in 394 8.c. They do not seem 
to have contemplated, and certainly did not execute, a complete evacuation of their garri- 
sons in the eastern Aegean at this time; and Cnidus had evidently been a favoured strong- 
hold of theirs. But in any case they could not have begun to withdraw their forces from 
Cnidus until Conon and Pharnabazos had passed northward out of Carian waters, and the 
evacuation of the thousands of immobilised seamen would have required time and organisa- 
tion. Thus the Cnidians, even if they had been so inclined, could not have abandoned 
the Spartan cause at the time when the other cities did so in the excitement of Conon and 
Pharnabazos’ victory; and since Conon and Pharnabazos did not return to Caria, there 
seems no likely occasion for a reversal of political sentiment at Cnidus. This is admittedly 
no more than a contention; but it gains support by implication from Xenophon’s and 
Diodorus’ accounts of the Spartan dealings with the cities here in 391/390 (below, p. 70): 
in Samos the Spartans are said to have begun by winning over the island to their side, and 
in Rhodes they arrived in support of an oligarchic party which had risen in revolution; but 
their reception at Cnidus passes without comment, and Cnidus seems to have been their 
regular base in the ensuing operations. 

There is, then, no suggestion that between 394 and 390 democracy gained the upper 
hand in Cnidus, and on balance it seems more likely that during these years Cnidus remained 
faithful to its Spartan connexion. Byzantium also seems, on the available evidence, to 
have remained faithful to the Spartans until Thrasybulus restored the democracy there; and 
Thrasybulus’ mission can hardly be dated before 390 8.c, Now Byzantium, like Cnidus, 
joined in the minting of the SYN coins, which record an alliance that has never been 
satisfactorily explained, Many scholars have held that these coins are to be dated imme- 
diately after the Battle of Cnidus in 394 and that they testify to an alliance between the 


7 Assuming the date before 390 to be right, 1. See most recently Cawkwell’s valuable article in 
Foucart’s reading of [Ai]iiovs (and not [Krjiiovz) Num. Chron. 1956, 69 ff, where the evidence is 
would require reconsideration as being not neces- carefully assembled, though the conclusion drawn 
sarily the worse of two evils; the note in $/G? no. 12g, from it seems to me to be wrong. 
which purports to give ancient literary authority for 7 Xen. Hell. iv 8, 30; Diod. xiv o4 jin. 
the statement that Cnidus came over to Conon after 
the battle, is beyond atonement. 
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victors of that battle and the minting states—in fact an anti-Spartan alliance. Byzantium 
has of course long been recognised as presenting a difficulty here: some scholars have con- 
tended that the minting of SYN coins cannot have been quite at an end at the ume of 
Thrasybulus’ visit to Byzantium, since otherwise Byzantium could not have joined in the 
alliance;** and others prefer to assume that, unknown to us, Byzantium may have joined 
Conon and Pharnabazos in 394 and subsequently returned to the Spartan allegiance prior 
to Thrasybulus’ visit.74 Neither of these alternatives is attractive or inherently probable; 
and Cnidian political sentiment, as we have seen, constitutes an additional obstacle to the 
theory of an anti-Spartan alliance coinage. If it is agreed that the civic dies used for the 
reverses of the SYN coins cannot be reconciled with a date as late as the Bocotian maritime 
activity of the middle sixties, and that the objections to the minting of such coins by cities 
of the Asiatic coast immediately after the King’s Peace are indeed insuperable,” it would 
seem worth while to explore the remaining possibility that the coins represent an alliance 
which was formed at some time in the years between the Battle of Cnidus and the King’s 
Peace but was not directed against Sparta: in the political circumstances of the time this 
would almost inevitably mean that the alliance was pro-Spartan.” 

The Crotoniates seem to have been inspired by the symbolism of the obverse type of 
the ZYN coins (the infant Heracles strangling the serpents); for the same subject, with a 
similar treatment, appears on an issue of their own coins which is attributed to the time 
when they were leading the Italiot resistance to Dionysius I's attack upon Rhegium.?? 
This was in 390/389; and since the SYN coinage was evidently short-lived, 391/390 would 
be an optimum date for the SYN alliance. The design of Heracles strangling the serpents, 
symbolic of a struggle against oppression or despotic rule, would be a suitable one for 
Dorian Sparta, whose most honourable role in the nineties was that of champion of the 
Asiatic Greeks against Persian domination. The device on the obverse of the YN coins 
is of course a well-known Theban one; and though the Spartans, having no coinage of their 
own, could not contribute a Spartan coin-type, it may be objected that they would hardly 
have used a well-known Boeotian emblem if they were at war with Thebes at the ume, 
The question therefore arises, what were the relations between Sparta and Thebes at this 
time? Now, in the period around 391 B.c. the position seems to have been that the Thebans, 
whose need was great, had agreed to terms of peace with the Spartans,** and Andocides 
and three colleagues had negotiated a treaty between Athens and Sparta; but the Athenian 
assembly rejected the treaty it had sought for; Andocides and his colleagues went into exile 
rather than stand trial, and the policy of naval activity under Thrasybulus prevailed. Thus, 
even if there was no effective cessation of hostilities between Athens and Sparta, it is quite 
possible that in 391 (assuming that to be the year of Thibron’s departure for Asia) the 
Spartans may have considered that a treaty of alliance existed between themselves and the 
Thebans. 

The dating of events in the Aegean area around 391/390 Is hopelessly confused. Dio- 
dorus (xiv 94. sgg.) seems to place the dispatch of Thrasybulus in 392 (!), the Spartan naval 
mission in 391, and Thibron’s mission and death in 390. Xenophon, on the other hand, 


73 Tf, with Diodorus (xiv 4 sqqg.), we date Thra- 
sybulus’ mission before the Spartan expedition 
across the Aegean, the supposed anti-Spartan league 
could still have been functioning; but I am not aware 
that any modern scholar is prepared to accept this 
sequence of events. Otherwise, with Ephesus, 
Samos and Cnidus on the Spartan side and Rhodes 
in revolution, the alliance must have been defunct 
when Byzantium joined it. 

74 For a statement of these views sce Cawkwell, 
of, cil, 69 ff. 


7 For these theories see Cawkwell, op. cit., 70 £0 

7 T cannot discuss Accame’s theory of an ‘alleanza 
monetale a scopo di commercio’, which I know only 
from the reference to it in Cawkwell, of. cit., 70. 

7 Head, HN? 97. 

78 Andoc., de Pace 20; the scholium on Ar., 
Eccl, 193 (epi 68 tod cuupayixed Piidyopaz iotopei 
Grt apo dio éréw épéveto coupayia Aaxedaipoview Kai 
Bousrar) raises major problems that cannot be dis- 
cussed here. 
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without assigning any definite years, relates these three events in the reverse order (Hell. 
iv 8, 17 sqq.). Now, Xenophon comes to his eastern Aegean narrative here from an account 
of Persian political manozuvres, and the replacement of Tiribazos by Strouses leads naturally 
to the story of Thibron’s mission to Asia—an inglorious episode which Xenophon dismisses 
in summary fashion; the chronological position of this event in his narrative would thus 
naturally be applicable to Thibron’s arrival in Asia. Diodorus, on the other hand, is 
concerned with the result of Thibron’s unlucky venture and the Athenian naval operations 
that followed it, and his dating may be expected to fit with the Spartan debacle. So if, to 
all appearance, the two historians differ by a year in their dating of Thibron’s activity, the 
solution may be that Thibron’s expedition covered two seasons, and that he sailed for Asia 
in 391 B.c. and met his end (as Diodorus indicates) in 390 B.c.7* If it was in the same 
season that Thibron crossed to Ephesus and the first Spartan naval contingent was 
dispatched to Ionia, the two missions are not likely to have been unconnected with one 
another; and if, as is likely, Diodorus was right in making the original Spartan naval con- 
tingent cross the Aegean to Samos first and win over the island to the Spartan cause,®® 
the prime object should surely have been to secure the terminal for Thibron’s communica- 
tions across the Aegean. For that is the significance of control of Samos."! By these opera- 
tions Ephesus and Samos were secured in the Spartan alliance;®* and after this (if we follow 
Diodorus’ narrative) the naval contingent sailed to Rhodes, where the Laconising party 
had recently gained the upper hand, and then set to work to acquire allies and to recruit 
ships and sailors in Cnidus, Rhodes and Samos. The year 391 would thus be the ideal 
moment for the inauguration of a Spartan alliance coinage. 

One of the difficulties of the anti-Spartan explanation of the ZYN coinage is the dis- 
tribution of the mints. Five of the minting cities (Rhodes, Cnidus, Iasus, Samos, Ephesus) 
are in the south-east Aegean; the remaining members (Byzantium, Cyzicus, and perhaps 
Lampsacus) are in the Propontid region. Northern Ionia and the Acolis with Mitylene 
seem to have had no partin this alliance. Yet it was the Ionic cities—and not least Erythrae 
and Chios—that enthusiastically welcomed Conon; and Chios, at least, was second to none 
of the eastern Aegean cities in importance and in its turnover of silver. On the anti-Spartan 
theory this peculiar distribution remains unexplained. But if the YYN coins represent a 
Spartan alliance, the distribution of the mints immediately appears significant. The sphere 
in which the Spartan land and sea forces were active in 391/390 extended from Rhodes in 
the south to Ephesus and Samos in the north. Their allies named in the literary sources 
are (as we have seen) Ephesus, Samos, Cnidus and the party that had seized power in 
Rhodes. This gives us four of the five cities of the ZYN alliance in the south-east Aegean. 


7 This is Judeich’s supposition (Alrinasiatische 
Studien 87). 
Though not mentioned by Xenophon, this 


as his base (Hell. iv 8, 17), and assumed that Ephesus 
continued in the anti-Spartan alliance. But this 
view rests solely on inference from the FY. coins. Iris 


conveniently explains how it came about that 
Teleutias was later able to pick up ships at Samos 
(efi, iv 8, 29). 

"1 Tt can be shown by innumerable instances that 
naval strategy in the Aegean in antiquity and even 
Byzantine times has centred upon control of Samos 
as the key to the all-weather Aegean crossing: the 
Spartans could not have failed to learn this lesson 
in the Peloponnesian War, and the Athenians (in my 
view) remembered it in 965 #.c. when Epaminondas 
was known to be building a war fleet. 

= Since Diodorus speaks of the Spartan army as 
quartered at fonda and Mt. Kornisos in the vicinity 
of Ephesus, Judeich (of. at., B6 nm. 9) argued that 
Xenophon was wrong in making Thibron use Ephesus 


surely most unlikely that under the circumstances the 
democratic party in Ephesus, which does not seem 
ever to have been very powerful, could have enforced 
a policy of intransigence in face of Thibron’s 
liberating army, especially when Ionic auxiliaries had 
been enrolled in it; and, equally, Thibron would 
hardly have continued to occupy a camp close to 
a city which remained hostile and provided no 
market for his army. His previous experience in 
Ionia in 400/999 8.c., when he allowed his troops 
to plunder the Greeks of the coast, would sufficiently 
account for his preference for camping outside the 
city in 991 6.c.; and in any case accommodation 
for an army of this size would have been hard to 
come by in a city. 





| 
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The fifth, Iasus, was of less importance, but it was the one city of the coast which could 
provide sea-communication for land operations south of the Macander valley, such as were 
projected in the campaign of 397 B.c. on this coast™; in contrast to Iasus, the neighbouring 
Halicarnassus, which was among the faithful allies of Athens in the late stages of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War™ and among those who at once joined Thrasybulus in 390 or 389,*° seems 
to have had no part in the 2YN coinage. Miletus also is notably absent from both the 
Spartan alliance and the 2¥N coinage. 

The other important region of Spartan control at this time was the Propontis, with key 
points at Abydus and, as we have seen, Byzantium; and this, as far as Byzantium, is the 
other region of the SYN coinage. There is not the same correspondence in detail here—of 
Lampsacus we know nothing at this time, of Cyzicus only that shortly before the Battle of 
Cnidus she was in a position to protect the friends of Sparta against Pharnabazos ;** and 
SYN coins were apparently not struck at Abydus, where Thibron’s old rival, Dercylidas, 
had for some years been established as harmost. But the general geographical coincidence 
is again striking. 

Why should the Spartans, who did not themselves use coined money, have instigated 
the issue of this unusual coinage? Two reasons may be suggested. The first is the con- 
venience of army and navy paymasters: Thibron had an army of 8,oo0 men and collected 
recruits in Asia, and the naval auxiliaries must have amounted to some thousands of men. 
Indiscriminate looting by his troops during his first mission to Asia had contributed to 
Thibron’s diserace and banishment, and it would have been natural for him on the present 
occasion to organise an efficient system of payment for supplies and services.** The second 
reason involves the character of Thibron himself. He was a poor commander; but he 
seems to have been a grandee, accustomed to living in style and making big gestures (witness 
his previous refounding of Magnesia at Leucophrys). Agesilaus, in plainer and more 
effective fashion, had shown that a Spartan corps could not only protect the Greek cities from 
Persian encroachment but break the power of both the western satraps. Now, In 391 B.c., 
with Tissaphernes’ Carian stronghold removed, with Thibron’s expeditionary corps com- 
manding the Cayster and Maeander valleys and the Spartan fleet patrolling their shores, 
the cities of the coast from Ephesus to Cnidus could at last feel themselves secure and could 
wholeheartedly support the allied offensive. This, then, was the occasion, and Thibron 
the personality, which could prompt the issue of an alliance coinage dedicated to liberation 
from Persian oppression. 

The theory here advanced is, so far as [ know, a novel one, and hardly likely to win 
immediate acceptance. Like all theories about the SYN coinage, it depends to some 
extent on judicious manipulation of the literary evidence. But the objections seem not to 
be so fatal as those that beset other theories; and there are even positive arguments in 
favour of this theory—both the synchronism with the Crotoniate issues and the remarkable 
coincidence in the distribution of the SYN mints on the one hand and the known sup- 
porters of the Spartan cause in 391/390 on the other. Further, anyone who reads Diodorus’ 
narrative of these years will, I think, feel that the explanation here advanced fits not only 
with the detailed account of events, but with the atmosphere of the time; it is surely not for 
nothing that Diodorus speaks of the Spartans in the east Aegean as deliberately setting to 
work to acquire allies for their cause (above, p. 7o). This was to be a crusade. Finally, 


@ Xen. Hell. iii 2, 12. all, the Athenian decree JG ii? no. 3 supports Judeich’s 
= Thuc. vin 42, 4; Athenian decree of 410/409 B.c. view.) 


praising the Halicarnassians, JG ii? no. 142. Judeich 
characterised Tasus as ‘athenerfreundlich’ (op. cit., 
79 f.), but the city of Iasus is not to be confused with 
the rebel Amorges, who was a political figure of much 
greater consequence, (IT cannot judge how far, if at 


Lys. Ergocl. (xxvin). 

Xen. Hell. iti 4, 10. 

| For the relationship between coinage and 
payment’ of troops see KR. M. Cook, Historia vii 
(1958) 201. 
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the view put forward here takes account of geographical considerations, and of human 
factors such as the persistence of sentimental ties or the inherent tendency of people to 
behave reasonably; in issues like the present one, where the documentary evidence is 
insufficient and stringent proof is not often possible, factors of this sort are of paramount 
importance in historical reconstruction ; so too is negative evidence—why, for instance, were 
SYN coins not minted in Chios? 


After Thibron’s debacle there was no further prospect for Spartan arms in Asia; and 
when Antalcidas gained a bargaining point the King’s Peace inevitably ensucd. If the 
view here propounded is correct, the YYN coinage serves as a memorial of the vanity of 
Spartan ambitions in Asia and an indication of what might have been achieved if Agesilaus, 
and not Thibron, had been sent out for the second time. On this view the {YN coinage 
could well be called a @:Bpeiverov vouicpa. Some scholars have in the past assumed, from 
Photius’ mention of a @:8peiverov vepsopa called after Thibron who struck it, and from 
Pollux’s inclusion (iii 86) of the word @Bpéreor (in some MSS.) among the epithets he applies 
to false currency, that Thibron the Spartan commander in Asia must have struck coins. 
And, as far as Photius’ notice goes, the YN coinage could perfectly well be the O:fpaverov 
véuicna. But if the word in Pollux is correctly understood, the identification ceases to be 
satisfactory. Even if it was popularly known as Thibron’s coinage—and there is no evi- 
dence that it was—the ZYN coinage bears the guarantee of a number of highly respected 
Greek mints. Thibron’s reputation stands low; but on the present evidence there is no 
justification for burdening it yet further with the charge of currency swindling. The 
researches of Newell and L. Robert have now established beyond question the existence 
of two coins, each with a different obverse type, struck by the other Thibron—the mer- 
cenary leader who attempted to make himself despot in Cyrene after Alexander’s death.** 
It is true that these two coins of the later Thibron are undisguisedly bronze issues; but his 
need of money was great, and his financial expectations were consistently thwarted, ** so that 
it could well be that the coins that he struck did not all purport to be of the same base metal 
of which the surviving specimens are composed. 

J. M. Cook. 

University of Bristol. 


88 (in this question see Robert's excellent article, the attribution of the Gufpememr royicna to the 
Hellenica x 167-71. Newell and Robert both prefer later Thibron. ** Diod. xviii 19-21. 


THE CAPUTI HYDRIA 
(PLATES VI-VIN) 


Since its publication in 1876, the scene on the shoulder of this vase has been interpreted 
as showing the activities of a vase-painters’ workshop. The original drawing had been 
reproduced several times, but its inaccuracies were so numerous that the photographs were 
long overdue in spite of Beazley’s useful notes on it in Potter and Patnter. 

The scene shows Athena and two Nikai crowning the artists for their skill. In the 
centre, Athena (pirate VII 1), spear in hand, approaches with a wreath to crown the 
youth who is engaged in decorating a huge kantharos; before him waits a similar vessel 
with an oinochoe standing inside it. To the left, a boy who is decorating a volute-krater 
looks round in surprise at the Nike as she places a wreath about his head (prare VI 2). 
To the right of Athena another boy decorates a calyx-krater and does not notice the Nike 
who is about to crown him also. To the extreme right, a young girl on a dais begins the 
decoration of another volute-krater (PLATE VII 2). 

This note is an attempt to show that the scene does not depict vase-painters at work, but 
rather the decorators of metal vessels. 

First, in general terms, there are several difficulties in accepting the vase-painter inter- 
pretation. Some of these were pointed out by Beazley in Potter and Painter where he felt 
one could possibly explain as an element of fantasy some of the stranger aspects of the 
scene. But if possible one prefers to avoid imputations of fantasy and to seck a reasonable 
explanation wherever one can. The metal-like elaboration of the vessels could perhaps 
be accounted for in this way, but is it a likely explanation? Would a vase-painter when 
dealing with his own subject deliberately draw things which he knew would never actually 
appear—for instance the elaboration round the outside of the handles of the volute-krater, 
when pottery examples, particularly at this date, confine the elaboration to the inside where 
it would not so easily be broken off? In this position at the bottom of the handle, one 
normally finds snakes on bronze vessels and at a similar angle, for instance on the Vix 
krater or on the bronze handle in the British Muscum.* We also find this elaboration on 
the other vessels, the oinochoe and the kantharoi, to say nothing of their size which is huge 
by pottery standards. Again, if the kantharos the young artist is holding is of clay, it is 
surely a dangerous position in which to hold it, even if it is leather-hard. He would be 
taking more care if it were made of clay. The same applies to the calyx-krater. 

Beazley (op. cit.) discusses the workshop in which the Leningrad Painter was active: 
‘The vast majority of their vases are commonplace column-kraters, pelikai, hydriai. Of 
the grander shapes, there are only three calyx-kraters from the Mannerist workshop; and 
one volute-krater—by the Leningrad Painter, as it happens. There 1s one oinochoe (by 
Myson); there are no kantharoi. It would be too much to say that the painter had never 


1 The vase was formerly in the Caputi Collection 
at Ruvo (no. 278); it passed into the collection of the 
Marchese De Luca Resta in Rome, then to Scaretti 
(Rome), and is now in the Torno Collection in 
Milan. It is by the Leningrad painter, ARV 376, 
Gr. Anneli 1676, pl. D-E, whence F.R. i 307, 
Richter Craft, 71, ML 28, 110, and Cloché, Classes, 
pl. 2t, 1. A photograph of the scene appears in the 
Fiistory of Technology ii, pl. 16, and Richter, Greek Art, 
907. It is described and discussed in Potter and 
Painter 11 ff. (= Proceedings of the British Academy xxx 


(1944) 99 fF). I am greatly indebted to Professors 
Cc. M. Robertson, A. D. Trendall, and T. B. L. 
Webster for their helpful criticsm and suggestions, 

2? As Beazley noted, the line that in the drawing 
runs from the foot of the kantharos to the lap of the 
artist does not appear in the original. In the drawing 
the artist's brush is not clearly distinguished, and the 
handle supports are missing from the kantharos on 
the Hoor. 

2 Joffroy, Le Tresor de Vix, pl. 7 and pl. 23. 1. 
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handled such vases as he here depicts: but this is certainly not an average day in the 
Mannerist workshop.”* Although this obviously does not rule out the possibility that these 
vases may be pottery, it is far from safe to assume that they are. 

However, let us now consider drawings of vessels which are clearly of metal. The 
most common scenes which show vases in use are those with figures using oinochoe and 
phiale, be it the departure of a warrior, or, what is more useful for our purpose, the scenes 
of gods, I think it is fairly safe to assume that if the gods are imagined as using anything, 
they use metal vessels;? and so, if we have pictures of deities using vessels which look like 
metal, it is probable that they are metal. The kotyle by Makron in the British Museum 
provides a good starting point:* both oinochoe and phiale are clearly metal. The oinochoe 
is very close to one type of contemporary pottery shape, but there are certain differences. 
The handle ends in a sort of lump which presumably signifies decoration. In pottery the 
handle is invariably smoothed into the body in Shape I examples of the red-hgure period. 
The mouth, when compared with the vases on Munich CV ii pl. g2, can be seen to fall in 
the centre, not rise, and the mouth is more shallow, curved, and spreading—that is, compared 
with contemporary pieces. Again the neck is often somewhat thinner in the pictures we 
have of metal vessels. By way of decoration, the metal oinochoe is often mbbed or reeded, 
whereas the Shape I pottery oinochoe is not found so decorated at this period.’ We have 
another picture of what looks like a ribbed bronze oinochoe on British Museum D 14, where 
Athena is about to fill Heracles’ kantharos.* Unhappily the top of the picture is missing. 
On Munich 2304 (CV iv pl. 180, 1) Iris holds an oinochoe and offers a phiale to Zeus and 
Hera. The phiale is of elaborately worked metal. The oimochoe has a V-shaped ‘cut in the 
top of the mouth and a very thin handle. Munich 2305 (CV iv pl. 175, 1) shows the departure 
of a warrior. The phiale looks like hammered metal. The oinochoe has an claborate foot 
and a distinctive bottom to the handle. The mouth is ofa different type. Other examples 
of what are probably intended to be bronze oinochoai are on the Douris psykter in the British 
Museum (Lane, pl. 77); on two vases by the Berlin Painter, his name vase (Berlin 2160, 
FHS xxxi pl. 15, Berliner Maler pls. 1-5) and on the stamnos in Castle Ashby (29. Berliner 
Maler pl. 27, 1; BSR xi pl. 8);* and on the kylix in the Lewis Collection in Corpus Christ 
College, Cambridge (FHS xli (1921) pl. 15), hanging on the wall, there is an oinochoe 
with a good example of the elaborate finish which was given to the handle of the metal 
oinochoe, with a thin neck which has a sharp join with the shoulder, and with a mouth 
which could not be anything else but metal. The one on the other side (1d., pl. 16) is 
probably intended to be the same. 

If we now return to the Caputi hydria, we can see that the oinochoe has precisely these 
characteristics. Its mouth is elaborately curved, and it is so shallow at the back that its 
join with the handle would be quite impracticable if it were made of clay. Again we have 
the same elaboration at the bottom of the handle that we saw in the other bronze examples 
and which is never found in red-figure pottery of this shape and not even in Shape II] unul 


® The oinochoe on the Berlin amphora is of an 
earlier type than those on the Castle Ashby stamnos, 
It is the fuller rounder style of the archaic period with 


4 We now have another (Shape III) oinochoe by 
Myson: Athens, Agora P 25965, another common- 
place vase. (Hesperia xxvii (1958) 158, pl. 45d.) 


* Cf Euripides, Troades, 820 ff. where Ganymede 
serves #.cus with golden omechoai. For an illus- 
trated discussion of gods using oinochoe and phiale 
sce Simon, Opfernde Gdlter. 

* E 140; ARV 301, 9; CF pl. 28, 2; Lane, pl. 69 B. 

1 For receded Shape I oinochoai dated about 
400 8.c. or a little later, see Ferrara T 614, Auri- 
gemma,’ p. 126, * p. 119; Rhodes 19091, Clara 
Rhedos wv 252; and London 64. 10-7. 1658. 

® ARV 737; Murray WAF pl. 21b. 


a deeper ‘cut’ in the centre of the mouth. The 
handle is, if anything, more fancy. The other 
two are later in style and closer to the shape of vase 
decorated by the Berlin Painter, though not the 
same. The cinochoe on ASA xi pl. 8. t has a wash 
in dilute glaze, whereas the one on pl, 8. 4 has not; 
otherwise they are very like each other. Compared 
with the oimochoe on our hydria we see the same 
narrowness in the neck, and the same shallow 
spreading lip, both at the front and the back. 
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the time of the Meidias Painter and his followers (where there are relief faces, etc.); add to 
this the sharply accentuated angle of the shoulder and the ‘reeding’ of the body, the vase 
could hardly be considered anything other than metal. 

If, then, this is a metal oinochoe, it is likely that the other vessels are also of metal—a 
metal oinochoe is hardly likely to be found standing in a terracotta kantharos. Again on 
the kantharoi we find the elaboration of the handle, and the kantharos on the floor also 
seems to have a ribbed foot, which is rare in pottery examples.!¢ 

One difficulty is the fact that the very shapes which the painter has chosen to show us 
are regularly imitated by potters (in fact it is difficult to find a metal example of the calyx- 
krater)." On the other hand, it seems to me that the painter has made his intention clear 
in emphasising the size of the vessels and the elaboration with which they have been made— 
and the bottom of the handle does seem to have played an important part in the decoration, 
Another minor point which may be worth noticing is that not one of the pieces has a figure 
scene; all show palmettes and spirals if anything, 

Finally one must consider the main reason for thinking of this scene as showing vase- 
painters at work. The artists have small bowls at their sides—‘paint-pots’, and from the 
photograph it is fairly clear that they are using brushes. If these are metal vessels, what are 
they doing? It has been suggested that they may be applying an adhesive base for gold 
leaf, or an amalgam of gold and quicksilver, which has to be painted on when adding gold 
ornament to other metals; and it is perhaps worth remembering in this connexion that 
Beazley saw the handles and the palmette decoration on the calyx-krater to be yellow. 

If these arguments are sound, it does seem possible, then, that we have an all too rare 
illustration of metal-workers at their craft. 

RicHarp GREEN, 

University of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand. 


This note was written before the appearance of 


The kantharos on the Amasis amphora (Lane, 
pl. 42) perhaps gives some idea of the decoration 
which will result from the boy's work. 

M Indeed the calyx-krater is probably the potters’ 
invention. 

™ For these ¢f. D. H. F. Gray, FAS Ixxiv (1954) 4, 
and n.21. Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxiii 64-5, 100, and 
123. 


Mr Noble's article “The Technique of Attic Vase- 
Painting’, A7A 64, 1960, 307-18. He illustrates this 
vase on pl. 84 as showing vase-painters at work, 
Even if my argument is sound, it will not invalidate 
his general thesis. 


LAND TENURE IN ATTICA AND SOLON’S SEISACHTHEIA 


A GREAT advance in this subject was made by A. J. V. Fine, who studied the extant 
épo. and some of the literary evidence, but the general tendency in recent writing about 
Solon has been to dwell on the views of other scholars rather than to assess the ancient 
evidence. In seeking to redress the balance in this paper, I acknowledge my debt to the 
authors of the books and articles which I have used and cited... Our chief task is to discover 
the conditions under which various forms of property and especially landed property 
were held in seventh-century Athens; for this is essential, if we are to shed any light on 
Draco’s laws of debt and Solon’s Setsachtheia. 

Many explanations of Solon’s work have been based on the axioms that land in Attica 
had passed into the possession of individuals long before the time of Solon and was therefore 
available in his time for mortgage, seizure and sale. This axiom was expressed thus by 
Swoboda: ‘one thing is quite certain, that private ownership is of high antiquity among 
the Greeks and the persistence of clan- or family-ownership till Solon’s day appears abso- 
lutely excluded’ ;* and Glotz drew the logical deduction that during the seventh century 
land in Attica was changing hands more and more from day to day.*_ The purpose of this 
paper is to show that this axiom is incorrect in respect of one kind of land and that a new 
explanation may be advanced. It is divided into five parts: the organisation of society in 
early Attica, the tenure of property, the Seisachtheia, fourth-century explanations of Solon’s 
reform, and a summary of conclusions. 


I, ‘Tue Oncanisation oF Soctery my Earty Atrrica 
That part of the Athenaion Politeta which described the organisation of Attica in full 
is lost, but the fragments from the beginning and the summary at 41.2 reveal Aristotle's 
belief that in the time of Ion a/! Athenians were included in four racial tribes (41.2 zpcairy 
fev yap éyévero peraotacis Taw €€ apyis “lwros Kal tay per’ adrod avvoucnedvrwy - TéTe yap 
mp@rov eis Tag Tértapas cuvevennPyoay dvAas; cf. 21.2 cuvévee wavras eis b€xa duds deri rap 
rertdpwr ; frag. 5 waAa vo Tay "Abnvaiaw wAqOos . . . dudai rovrww joav 8", . . . dudas 5é duréy 
ovmvevepejota: & ...and from Schol., Plat. Axtech. 971 D "ApororéAns dyai tod GAov wAnfous 
Sinpypevov "AGjynow .. . dvdas abrdy elvat résoapas), His picture of the entire free population 
taking part in the system of tribes and their constituent groups, the phratries or brother- 
hoods, agrees with Homer’s picture of the Achaeans before Troy, both in assembly and on 
parade (/had i 501. and q41f.). For the whole wAjfos (or in Ionic wAn@’s), including 
Thersites, came to the assembly, and Nestor advised Agamemnon to muster them by tribes 
and phratries (ii 362-3): 
Apt" avépas xara dida, xara dpirpas, “Aydpenvor, 
tis dorirom dprirpnde dprtyn, da 82 doors. 


1 A. J. V. Fine, ‘Horoi’ in Hesperia Suppl. g (1951) 
167 f. I am grateful for criticisms and suggestions 
made by members of the Hellenic Socicty, the Oxford 
and Cambridge Philological Societies, and the 
Bristol, Manchester and Southampton branches of 
the Classical Association, at whose meetings the ideas 
contained in this paper were aired. 

* In ‘Beitrige zur griechischen Rechtsgeschichte’, 
atitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung 26 (1g05) 241, “Eines 
ist ganz gewiss, dass das Privateigentum bei den 
Griechen von hohen alter ist und der Fortbestand von 


Geschlechts- oder Familien-cigentum bis auf Solon 
als ganz ausgeschlossen erscheint.. Ch CAH iv 
(1926) 34, ‘the stage when a peasant’s land was the 
common property of the clan and could not be 
pledged had passed in Attica before the time of 
Solon’, 

* Histoire Grecque i (1938) 407. 

‘Cf. Moeris s.v. genmefae and Harpocration s.v. 
gennelai: dijpnuerar yap aadrrev téw aoditar, The 
same point is inherent in liad 9. 63 dgprjtesp dO¢ patos 
aveotios got éexeivos Gz aodguow Eparar émdnpiov 
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The descendants of these original Athenians preserved their racial organisation. They 
maintained the worship of Apollo Patrous in the festival of the Apatouria, which was 
celebrated by phratries (Ath. Pol. fr. 1 rav 6¢ "AroMowa nowds warpa@ov tysdiow *AGyvaior 
amo “Iwvos), and candidates for office down to the fourth century and later had to answer the 
question ef éorw atte "ArdAAwy Matpaos wal Zeds ‘Epwetos (Ath, Pol, 55.3). Athenians of 
pure racial descent prided themselves on their equality and liberty, and they had no tradition 
of a submerged group of inferiors, serfs or plebeians within their own ranks. 

The only distinction among Athenians of pure racial descent was one of religious activity. 
Certain priestly offices were reserved to members of particular families. The texts which 
deal with this matter are rather obscure and must be considered in detail. Ath. Pol. fr. 5 
(from Lex, Patm. p. 152 on yervyjrat) gives the division of the early state into tribes and 
phratries and then continues as follows: rovrey ( Par pia ) OE € éxaory (: Parpic ) CUVELTTIKEL ex 
TpidKovTa yerur, KELL yévos éxaoror avipas elye Tpidxovra TOUS eis Te yer) TeTaAypErous orries 
YereyTar exaAobvTo, coy ae lepuoivar exaoTo.s TpoarKovadns exAnpoivro, oloy Evipodridac KALE 
AGjpuxes Kai ‘Exeofovrdbat, ws wropet ev TH Abnvaiuy woAreia * Apurroréhgs krA. It is likely 
that the words from xai yévos to €xaAoivro are an aside* and that &v resumes TptaKovra 
yevor and the plural é«deroiws refers to tpideovra yerdy, just as at the beginning rovrww 
stood for davpidy and exaery for éxaory darpia. The sense then is that ‘each phratry was 
composed of (a group of) thirty gene, and the priesthoods of each (group of) thirty gene 
were allotted as appropriate to each (group of) thirty gene, as for instance Eumolpidae, 
Kerukes and Eteoboutadae’. Thus members of the priestly families were allocated by lot 
to the phratry unit of thirty gene in order to hold the priesthoods appropriate to that group, 
although the particular family might not belong to the phratry unit which it served. 

There is a passage in Harpocration which is similar to Ath. Pol. fr. 5. Jacoby FGrH 
325F 35b quotes it as part of the context of a fragment from Philochorus; but it is probably 
not itself drawn from Philochorus. Rather it is a shorter version or variant of Ath. Pal. 
fr, 5 and is ultimately derived from the Afhenaton Poltteia. Harpocration s.v. yervira 
describes the division of the state into tribes and phratrics and continued: wadw de raw 
darpiay exadoty Sajpnro eis yen A’, €& av ai lepogvvat ai exdorois mpoorjKoveat éxAnpoivro. 
There is no doubt in this passage that the antecedent of dv is the (group of) thirty gene. 
When we compare this passage with Ath, Pol. fr. 5 it is clear that we should bracket ¢f in 
Harpocration.® 

These priestly families provided officials not only for phratries and tribes but also for 
state ritual.? They came therefore to be known collectively as ebvarpiiar. The earliest 
reference to them as a group says that ¢vrarpida: were excluded from sitting on a court 
which was composed of members of the Areopagus Council: FGrH 324F 4 and 328F 20b 
varepov 6é wActdvew yeyover 7 ef "Apeiov mayou Boudry), TOUTEOTI u] ef avapaw Tepuparerrépcw 
TerTyKovra Kal évos, wAqy €€ evrrarpidaw we epouev, nat wAoUTH Kai Biw conbpove GiadepovTur. 
These two fragments which come from numbered books of the Althides of Androtion and 


Ath. Pol. fr. 5 (from Schol. Plat. Axioch. 971 D) 


oxpucertog where every free man is assumed to 
Tovrov: dy) Toog elg ta yéry Tetaypérovzy yerritaz. 


have a phratry just as he has a household hearth. 


The inclusion of the entire free population in the 
Athenian system is emphasised by H. T. Wade-Gery 
in GQ 25 (1931) 3 and by C. Hignett, A History of the 
Athenian Constitution (1952) 48, whereas H. Francotte, 
La Polis greeqgue (1907) to and F. Jacoby, Atthis (1949), 
91%, hold that the organisation was limited to members 
of the ‘aristocracy’. 

* The meaning of this aside is doubtful. I take it 
to be that the thirty senior members of a genos were 
‘those prescribed for the gene* or ‘those assigned to 
the gene’ for purposes of representation: and that 
they were called gennetai proper, as appears also from 


The thirty men were known as a tprawds (cf. Pollux 
Vili Tit ytry Totworta £2 dedpay Todovtaw a éKxaseiro 
Tmaxade:) and the same term was later used of the 
thirty men who represented a deme for religious pur- 
poses (JG ii® 1214.18). It was also used at Sparta 
(Hdt. i 65, 5). 

* Editors of Ath. Pol. and Harpocration have 
usually done just the opposite, that is supplied £5 
in Ath, Pal.; so Jacoby, FGrf 328 F 35b and appara- 
[us crilicus. 

7 Lysias vi ro; Ath. Pol. gg. 2; 57. 1; 
Eteoboutadat. 


Photius, 
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Philochorus refer probably to the period just before Solon.* The same collective name 
for the priestly families occurs in Pollux vill 111 duAoBaatAets - é€ ebvarpiday b€ Gvres paAora 
ray lepaw émepedodvro, and we learn from inscriptions that there was at Delphi an éfyyyrys 
ef einarpdav (IG iii 267 and 1335). It is clear from Androtion and Philochorus that the 
etrarpidac came from relatively few of the leading families; for when they were excluded 
there was evidently no shortage of Arcopagite judges to try some cases involving blood- 
shed.® 
Like so many Greek words, edmarpiéa: had a general as well as a specialised meaning. 

The general meaning, ‘persons of good descent’, was used in the drinking song of the last 
quarter of the sixth century, which 1s cited in Ath. Pol. 19.3: 

aiat Aewhiipioy mpodwoéraipor, 

olous avopas amwAecas, payeotat 

ayailous Te Kai evrrarpioas, 

Gt Tor €derfar olwy maTépwy eoar. 
For ‘the men good in war and of good descent who showed then of what fathers they 
were born’ were not just the sons of priestly families. The term is also found in Ath. Pol. 
13.2 describing the political group which supplied half the number of archons in 580 B.c. 
(wévre ev edratpiddv). As the members of this group must have been very numerous, the 
term was probably used, as we shall see later, in contrast to of 7@ yever oi) xafapot in 
Ath. Pol. 13.5. In fact edwarpiéa: was used in the sixth century much as yvraipipoi, 
éxupavéorepot and evyevets were used later. Just to complete the picture it should be added 
that there was a single genos known as the Eupatridae (Isocrates 16.25 apos jew avépaw qv 
Etwrarpiddiv - - - apos yuvaixay 8” "AAkpecniddy; cf. Jacoby, Altius 263, for other references). 


8 So Jacoby, FGrH iii B rt p. rg middle and 

p. 321. 
: This passage disproves Wade-Gery's theory in 
CQ 25, 8 and 77 that ‘the Archons were always 
Eupatrids’ and ‘the Areopagus and the Eupatrid 
Order are two aspects of the same Peerage: Patres 
and Patriai’. The etrarpija: among the Areopa- 
gites were excluded from a court dealing with blood- 
shed probably because they were themselves involved 
in the purifying ceremonies of blood-guilt (this 1s 
more probably so if we accept the emencdaton 
etxarpiday for Gryarpday in Athenacus qtoa). It 
appears too from Schol. Soph. OC 489 that the 
gémarpida: played no part in the sacrifice to the 
Eumenides. See A. W. Persson, Die Exegeten und 
Delphi 15, f. on the Eupatridae as priests. 

A radically different account of the origin and 
organisation of the Eupatridae is given in Plu. 
Theseus 24-5 and 32. There the narrative is roman- 
tic and anachronistic. Theseus is portrayed as 
visiting the inhabitants of Attica ward dijyove wai 
wévy and persuading them with promises of éjyoxpatia 
and icowepla to form one state, giving to the new 
state a new name ‘Athens’, founding the Panathenaic 
and Metoecic Festivals, consulting Delphi, and 
inviting ‘all peoples’ to join his new state, which was 
then flooded by an indiscriminate influx (v2d adArfav; 
éuiyviirro; dxpitov). It was from this inelis- 
criminate mass that Theseus separated out three 
classes, Eupatridae and Geomoroi and Demiourgoi 
(25.2), and put them as it were on an equality, 
because the first earned respect for their religious 


functions, the second for their services and the third 
for their numbers. This narrative is not derived from 
the Athenaton Politeta, which took the history of the 
Athenian state from the tume of [on (rs. 1 and 2, and 
41.2}, knew of only two classes, Georgoi (not Geo- 
moral) and Demiourgoi, in the early state down to 
the time of Cleisthenes (fr. 5), gave importance to 
‘demes’ only in the reform by Cleisthenes (21.4-5), 
regarded Solon as the first source of dyyoxpatia 
(41.2), and spoke of the constitution of Theseus as 
mixpor aapeyxdivevod tig Paces (ibid.). Plutarch 
himself reveals the fact that he was using a different 
source, because at 25.9, when he had finished his 
narrative, he quoted or rather misquoted Aristotle as 
saying of ‘Theseus apaitog atéxduve apdg tor dyiov; 
perhaps he hoped thereby to heal the breach between 
his source and Aristotle. Again in chapter 32 there 
is a rhetorical and anachronistic picture of Menes- 
theus as the first demagogue misleading the people, 
and it is alleged that he excited the men of influence 
who considered that Theseus had stripped each of 
Tiy Kata dypov evratpihoy of their offices (these ‘Eupa- 
trids of the deme’ being clearly not Theseus’ own 
newly created Eupatrids). I take it then that 
Plutarch’s account of the Eupatrids rests on a late 
and worthless source. However, H. T. Wade-Gery 
in CO 25 (1931) 4 f. and 781, claims that much of 
Plu. Theseus 25 1s taken from the Ath. Pol., accepts 
‘the founding of the Order of Nobility, the Eupa- 
tridae’, and supposes that the Areopagus Council 
consisted only of Eupatrids chosen by an ‘Order of 
Eupatrids’ to be Archons and then Areopagites. 
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The racial organisation which we have described was carefully maintained by the 
Athenians. Even when Cleisthenes introduced ten tribes for political purposes, the original 
four tribes and the twelve trittyes into which they divided were preserved for religious 
functions,!" and the constituent ‘phratries, gene and priesthoods’ were left intact (Ath. Pol. 
21.6). Each tribe contained from the beginning four phratries, and each phratry was 
composed of gene which I shall call clans. A clan consisted of related families, and a 
family—called an olxes or ofxia—extended to the degree of first cousins and their sons.2? 
Thus any individual Athenian who was of pure racial descent from the time of Ion belonged 
to groups of oixeto:, yerrjrat, dparopes and dvAdra:. All these groups were bound together 
by religious practices,“ and tribe, phratry and clan elected their officials and passed regula- 
tions for their members even in classical times. 

A society thus organised on a principle of racial kinship faces a difficult problem when 
it wishes to incorporate refugees by naturalisation. Attic tradition mentioned two main 
occasions of incorporation before the time of Solon: one under Theseus after the unification 
of Attica (Plu. Thes, 25.1 én 6¢ paMow avéjcas tHy moAw BovAduevos xTA.) and the other 
‘prior to the Ionian migration (Thuc. 12.6). We are given some insight into the methods 
of incorporation by the fragments of Philochorus.* When Harpocration is commenting 
on the words yevvijra: of rot atrod yérovs Kowwvotvres, he explains that the yemjrat or 
ovyyeveis were not simply those who were yerrijra: by blood and from the same origin 
but those originally allocated to the so-called clans (aAA’ of €€ apyijs eis 7a KaAdovpeva yevn 
xaraveunfevres). And Philochorus says in his fourth book that those they now call yerjrae 
were formerly called cGuoydAaxres. Under this procedure, then, aliens by blood were 
adopted into the yer and became members of a yeros, being called at first duoyaAanres but 
subsequently yervijrat. For a time there were two types of gennetal: yewyra: by descent 
and yemijrac GuoydAaxres by adoption. This point is made clear by Pollux viii 111 «ai of 
petéyorres tot yevous (sc. €xaAodyro from the verb exaAeiro of the preceding sentence) yervijrae 
Kal Gpoydaxres, yevet per ov mpooijKkorres, ex 6€ THS cuVodaY OUTw mpocayopevouevot. Here 
the perv and é¢ clauses can only refer to the opoydAanres.4 

The rare word ocpoydAanres is usually translated ‘persons suckled with the same milk’ 
and taken to mean brothers and half brothers of the same mother or even foster brothers, 
but this translation does not fit the case of adults introduced into a clan. Moreover, it 
stresses the matrilinear principle in kinship, whereas the patrilinear principle was dominant 
at Athens2® The true meaning of this word is probably revealed by Aristotle in the Politics 
1252b 18 where he is tracing the development of the of«ia, household, and of the village 
aS aN azokia oixias, an offshoot or outgrowth of the household; the members of this out- 
KTES, 


growth, he adds, are called by some o 

it ‘The existence of any trittyes before the time of 
Clesthenes was denied by some scholars despite the 
literary evidence, but their survival into the fifth 
century has been demonstrated by an inscription 
(see J. H. Oliver in Hesperia 4 (1995) 5 f.). 

ll In this passage gene certainly means groups of 
kindred; it therefore has this meaning earlier in the 
chapter in the phrase tote éerdfer ta yéry 
Bovdouerove and not that of ‘classes’ as suggested by 
F. R. Wit in Aisteria 6 (1957). 

1 Phratry, clan and family are seen in action for 
instance in D.57.67. ofxetoi tives efrar paptepotow 
avn, crv pe, aparor per ye Téttapes areal, eft 
aregiaoots, «18 of tag dveyiats Aapdrtes otra, eita 
gpdtepes, eit “AnddAwro>g [atpaow xai Amz “Epreiov 
vervytat, eff" alg ypia Tacra. 

@ For instance Hesychius $.v. verrata * of Tot atTod 


Aristotle’s argument here is that the 
vévoug meTéyortes wat dveder an apyiis aydrTe; Kowrd 
fepet. 

4 The occasion for these fragments may have 
been a commentary on Pericles’ law of the citizenship, 
as Boeckh and others have suggested. 

8 Jacoby, FGrAf ui Br 321 f. and M. Miller in 
FHS 73 (1959), 47, seem to regard yerrfjra: and 
apoydsaates as synonymous terms; but it is not pos- 
sible to say that yerrjra: belonged to their jer0¢ 
not by race but by association. Suidas also indicates 
that aliens were legally inserted into the gene and so 
into the phratries at some time: s.v. yerrjta: and 
yerrytal - oby of éx yévovs Kal dg” aluatos mpoormortes 
dijd of €k Thy piror Ta ovrverenueroy els Tas 
qpatpias ... rim Tet Eyorres xomweriar, 

16 See (D.] 44.62 and Isaeus ti.it td pew pdp elvas 
Ty ayytorreiay areypioig apoy marpés péypt Greedy 
Taide éuodoyettat Tapa idvrosn, 
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household and the village had to include within their members certain ancillaries who were 
not related by blood, such as women and slaves, and these imported members of the enlarged 
household were called dnocirvo: by Charondas of Catana, dnoxavo: by Epimenides of Crete, 
and duoydAaxres (evidently at Athens), that is to say ‘sharers of the meal’, ‘the feeding 
dish’ and ‘the milk’2? In fact the new members were affiliated by sharing in the sacred 
rites of the primitive houschold or village, that is in the communal meal. Such a rite 
survived into classical times: the festival of the Apatouria began with a communal meal, the 
Sepia for the phratry brothers. 

A second method of incorporating aliens was at the level not of the household and 
clan but of the phratry. Weare informed of this by Suidas s.v. dpyedives. wepi be rav opyecive 
wéypahe at Pildyopos - robs S€ dparopas éwavayxes Sdyeotla: nai robs opye@vas Kal Tove 
duoyaAaKxtas os yernjras xoAoipev (FGrHl 328F g5a). “The phratry brothers had to admit 
both the orgeones and the époyaAaxres whom we call yerrijrat® The orgeones were members 
of a religious association or guild. They were defined in the words of Solon as ‘those who 
had guilds in honour of some heroes or gods’ (FGrH 341F 1, Seleucus quoting from the 
Axones of Solon dpyedivds dna xaAciobac rods avvddous Eyovras wept Twas Tpwas 7 Feous)= 
and one of their corporate activities was the holding of sacrifice and communal meals.*° 


MV iower 1) ko aroma olxiag elvat ob; Kasodal tive; 
Gpoyddoata: [maidds te wai aaldew aaidas]. The 
dependence of of; on azonia oixiag is like that of 
ot: in the earlier sentence at 1252b 13 4)... Kocruria 
oixd; fot of: Aapavdas pir xadel dpooiwrious 
"Empevifng dé 6 Apne duoxanovg. The words said 
te «ai maidwr maida: are correctly bracketed by 
Susemihl as a gloss, because they conflict with 
Aristotle’s argument; they are, however, retained 
by Jacoby, FGrfii Br: ge¢5. The word duopddantes 
was peculiar to Attica (Pollux vi 156). Longus (4. 9) 
used it much later to describe the relationship be- 
tween a slave messenger and his master, in the sense 
not that they were foster brothers but that the slave 
was a household slave of the master. No doubt the 
word could be used also of brothers by the same 
mother as a variant for dpepjrpon (Pollux mi 29); 
this wage may have originated at a matrilinear stage 
in the dim beginnings of tribal development as M. 
Miller, foc. cit., suggests. Further references are 
given by Jacoby FGrff ii B2 290. 

48 See Schol. Ar. Ach. 146 gpdtopes cypias 
omeifcrres eheoyotrro, A festival at Athens was 
called yatdfa from the milk drunk in honour of the 
Mother of the Gods (Hesychius s.v., and Bekker 
Anecdoia 229.25). An adopted son carried on the 
sacra of the household after the death of his adopter. 

19 This fragment is discussed by Jacoby in his 
note and by C. Hignett, A History of the Atheman 
Constitution (1952), 990. 

20 "The word otredes was used by Solon in a general 
meaning (3.022 é ovrdder trols adiwotot pitas). 
Unless one accepts the word orgeones in the Linear B 
tablets Er 412.7 and Un 718.11 which are deciphered 
as wo-ro-ki-jo-ne-jo by Professor Palmer and W. E. 
Brown in Afisteria 5 (1956), 309, the earliest mention 
of the word tn literature is in the Ayn to Apollo 38g. 
The sacrificial meals of the orgeanes are known from 
inscriptions and lexicographers (e.g. Pollux vin 107); 
they had been regulated by legislators at Athens (of 


whom Solon was probably one; cf. Gaius Digest 
quoted below) according to Athenaus vy 185 c: Tew 
dé viv defrrear xaporootrtes of rooferar Ta Te 
gudetixa dsinvra Kai Ta dnuotina apoottazar, Eri oe 
Tovr Gideows Kal Ta ppaTpied Kal mi4Ly <Td> OpyecriKd 
deyduevra. The lexicographers derive the word 
orgeon from the Mystery cults, and this derivation 
may well be correct, if the orgeones were naturalised 
aliens bringing such religious beliefs with them and 
not participating in the local family worship. 

It should be noted that W. 5. Ferguson in Harvard 
Theological Review 397 (1944), 64 has seen an cqually 
early reference to orgeones in the excerpt from Solon’s 
code which its cited in Gatus Digest 47.22.4. Un- 
fortunately I find his view unacceptable, because it 
rests on his own emendation which is palacographic- 
ally without justification, The text gives examples 
of associations: gay dé dijaoc ¥) gpdtopes i iepay épyiew 
pneetal (BS, but F reads #) radra: for payrvrai) 
i cteorre: i Guctagea: i Giecérrat yj él Aciar alyauerot 
y cig €unopiay, The reading of F go ratra: ww not 
acceptable because ‘sailors’ would be included in the 
last group, but the words 4) ratira: have seven letters 
like sxevrai and differ only in the three initial letters. 
Yet Ferguson reads 7) apne dpyéeres j pervijtar; he 
changes three words, adds an #, substitutes 29 
letters for 19 letters and generally treats the manu- 
script quite freely. However, dea... oceuvd and 
iepd are as early as Solon (in Hymn fo Demeter 476-81), 
the phrase jepa dpyea is like dyva Gpyen and cepa épyia 
in Anstophanes (Aan. 984; Thesmoph. g48), and 
sayrvtal may have been analogous in carly Greek to 
éfqyyjtai, so that the meaning may well be ‘instruc- 
tors of sacred rites’ (cf. Plu. Theseus 25, 9 dole wai 
iene €Syyyrac) and the reference be to an association 
of initiates. For payrerat Mommsen more cautiously 
suggested Gera: and Garducci ovrfita, being five 
and eight letters instead of seven; if pywtal is to be 
rejected, | suggest wteora: and note Photius: pobaris. 
6 Td pweTy pia emoTauerog i) duddoner, 
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Thus by the time of Solon there were two methods of incorporation, the first of indi- 
viduals into the genos system as yenajra: ouoydAaxres and the second of individuals 
united in a group as orgeones into the phratry system. In each case admission 
to the phratry was necessary for an individual to become a citizen of the Athenian 
state. 

As soon as aliens were accepted at phratry level as ergeones, there was no case for adopting 
them into a clan or household. From then onwards there were two types of Athenian 
citizens: gennetae belonging to gene, whether their ancestors had been gennefae or gennetae 
homogalaktes, and orgeones who were naturalised aliens or descendants of such, being grouped 
separately in guilds. We can see the two separate channels to the citizenship at work in 
fourth-century Athens when adopted persons were registered with one group or the other: 
for instance in Isacus 7.19 Kat els tobs yevvijras Kal els Tovs dpdropas evéypayie and 2.16 rijs 
pév woujcens tuiv trols dparopas Kai trols dpye@vas Kai tots Snudras wapefopat paptupas. 
Thus each phratry came to contain gennefae and orgeones;*! the former were acknowledged to 
be of long-standing racial descent, and the latter were not of pure racial descent—a 7® 
yever a7) KaBapat, as Ath, Pol. 13.5 calls them. 

The system of incorporating aliens into the clans was probably very old. It may have 
begun with the expansion of trade, for instance, in Late Mycenaean times. At any rate 
when Harpocration wrote of €£ dpyijs els 7a xaAoUpeva yevy Kataveunfévres he was probably 
using the phrase e€ apyijs in the same way as Ath. Pol. fr. 1 *Abyvaias to prev €f apyis €ypwrro 
Baolela and 41.2 mpery pe yap éyévero peraoracis Tay €€ apyas “lwvos Kal raw per alroi 
cuvourncdrraw.** We may therefore conclude that this system was in use when Theseus 
unified Attica and incorporated aliens (Plu. Thes. 25). The organisation of aliens as 
ergeones is likely to have been introduced when the number of refugees was so large that the 
Athenian clans were reluctant to absorb them. Such an occasion arose between the 
Dorian invasion and the Ionian migration, when refugees came from the rest of Greece to 
Attica, were made citizens (roAirac yeropevor) and increased the population of the state still 
further (Thuc.i2.6). If our supposition is correct, Athenian citizens in the seventh century 
were gennélae or orgeones and we may expect to find some traces of the fact im the ancient 
evidence. 

A passage from a law of Draco has survived in the form of a copy inscribed on stone in 
the Attic year 409/408 (Tod, GH787). The law enjoins that a man guilty of unpremeditated 
homicide may be pardoned only on a unanimous vote by the victim’s father, brothers, sons, 
or, failing them, by the victim’s male relatives up to the degree of first cousin, Up to this 
point the members of the olkos, the ofketo:, are involved. But failing them, the law 
proceeds, of dpdrepes decide. It is the same in the matter of prosecution (I. 23): we jump 
from first cousins to phrateres. The omission of the gennetae in each case is remarkable; there 
is perhaps only one explanation, namely that the law was making provision for orgeones, 
who had relatives and phratry-representatives but no gennetae. The law yields another 
point of interest. When the phrateres have to act, the fifty-one Ephetae have to choose ten 
phrateres dporivéyny, that is by the artistocratic principle of birth (1.20). Such a prin- 
ciple has sense in a state comprised of gennetae and orgeones; for within the phratry the 
former alone are cligible dpwerivéyy. When we turn to later sources for the seventh 
century, we learn that the three hundred jurors before whom the persons accused of 
sacrilege during the conspiracy of Cylon were to be tried were chosen dpiorivdny and 
took the oath dperivéqy (Plu. Solon 12.3 and Ath. Pol. 1.1). Then Pollux viii 125 
records the fact that Draco established the fifty-one Ephetae (or judges of appeal) 
dporivoqy aipefévras. It seems then that the orgeones were excluded from acting as 

1 Pollux ii 52 éxadotvro 62 otro: xai Guoyddaxtes 22 The same limit appears in Pollux viii 118 gdérvow 
wal dpyedives, the ofrot referring to members of the  é£ijv éredtévar pdypiy aveyeoy and in [D.] 47.72. 
phratries. 
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jurors in a state court, or as judges of appeal, or as phratry representatives in a case of 
homicide. 

The use of apeorivény in the law of Draco implies that another principle was current, 
namely that of wAovrivény, under which gennetae and orgeones fared alike, for instance in being 
assessed for taxes payable to the nauerart or in being registered for military service as tmrets 
or devyira:, hoplite warfare being well established in the seventh century. Our secondary 
source, the Athenaion Politeta in one of its finest chapters (3.1 and 3.6), tells us that the nine 
archons were chosen in the seventh century dpiotivéqy cai wAovtivéqy. This is of course 
a double qualification, which Aristotle expresses in the Politics more emphatically as od povor 
aporivony aAAa «ai wAovTivéyy (1273a 23 and 1293b 10). Philochorus mentions twice the 
same double qualification for members of the Areopagus Council, who were recruited from 
the ex-archons (Ath. Pol. 3.6) and had to fulfil the same qualifications as the archons: of 
wap ‘Atyvaios mpwrevovres ev Te yéver Kai tAovTw Kai Bi ypnora,™ and FGrH 324F 4 and 
328F 20b (quoted on p. 77 above) wepidavesrdpeow . .. nal wAotrw Kai Bin cesdpom diadeparrew. 


When Solon wrote poem 5.3 


- mF F 5 F + * if 
ot & elyor évvapyuy Kat ypruacw Foar ayyrot, 
Kat Tols eppacapyy under dees every, 


he may have meant the archons and Areopagites who had the double qualification of 
‘influence’ with phratry and tribe and ‘wealth’ which earned respect. Solon did nothing 
unseemly to them; for he left the election to the archonship unchanged, if we accept the 
evidence of Aristotle, Politics 1273b 41 f. rather than that of AlA. Pol. 8.1. 

We can now say with some confidence that the orgeones of the seventh century had an 


inferior status vts-d-ris the gennefae in law and in politics. 
For in poem 24. 18 f 


made bears on this point. 


One of the claims which Solon 


fecpovs 6° opotws TH Kaxw Te Kayabe 
evfletay €i¢ €xacTrov dpudoas deny 


éyparba. 


‘I passed laws which were alike (not for “‘good and bad” but) for “high born and low 
born” and accorded straight justice to each case’. As this poem was written after the 
Seisachtheia, his words indicate that the previous laws of debt had differentiated between 
the ‘high born’ and the ‘low born’,*™ that is between gennelae and orgeones. 


=3 [| do not see any other explanation of the choice 
of 900 jurors dprotivdyy. If it is suggested that the 
choice was made among the Athenians of pure 
descent (there being no orgeones) then one would 
have needed a special de Brett to assess their claims— 
a thing of which there is no inkling in the ancient 
tradition. 
=“ C. Miller, FHG fr. 58 of Philochorus; Jacoby 
does not include this fragment. In registering his 
‘profound distrust’ of the phrase dpiotirdyy wal 
adourivdyy in Ath. Pol. 9(CQ 25, 77) H. T. Wade- 
Gery does not refer to these other passages. Isocrates 
7.97 says that in the time of of apoyoros member- 
ship of the Areopagus was restricted to tol; 
Kade yeyorda: wal mod dpetiyy «al compportrnyy 
évdederypévocs, which emphasises birth but omits 
28 4th, Pol. 12 srdduv dé wai mepi Tig aroxoois Ta 
Kai tay dowdevdrtay ptr aporepor, édevilepu- 
Gérow dé did thy cescdyfemv. See my article on 
the Seisachtivia and Nomothesia of Solon in 7HS 6o 


(rogo) 78. P. von der Miihll in Alto 35 (1942) 99, 
rejects the setting which Ath. Pol. gives for the poem, 
and seems to suppose that the words Gfonouvr Eypapa 
must refer to Solon’s second commission and reform 
of the constitution; but his rejection is arbitrary and 
unjustified. 

** In this section I have not discussed the figures 
in Ath, Pol. fr. 5, because they are not integral to my 
argument, but it may be desirable to comment on 
them as many scholars reject the numbers and there- 
fore doubt the validity of the context in which they 
eccur. The figures for the social units of early 
Attica are given thus: 4 tribes, 12 phratries, 360 gene 
and 10,800 men representatives of the gene, these 
numbers being compared respectively with the 
seasons of the year, the months, the days of a year 
of thirty-day months, and nothing. Scorn may be 
misplaced; for in early times the natural system 
and the social system were regarded as matters of 
religion in which number mattered, and even later a 
sceptic might mock at an account of Cleisthencs’ 
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Il. THe Texure or Property tm ATTICA 


It was a commonplace of Greek settlements in the migratory period and in the colonising 
period, which overlapped with Solon’s lifetime, that the original settlers divided the good 
arable?* land into lots or «xAyjpo. which remained in the possession of the family from genera- 
tion to generation. A family might acquire further land later, but it was dishonourable 
and in many states illegal for the family to part with its original eMipos: Aristotle expressed 
the matter succinctly, for instance in Politics 191ga 11: qv 6€ vo ye apyator ev woAAats woAeot 
vevopolernevoy nde muAety efeivat Tous mparrous KAjpous. 

The circumstances of such a division were different in the mainland states and in the 
colonies. The former were settled by migrating tribes in which the organisation by kinship 
into phratry, clan and family already existed, so that the plot of family land, 7 otxeia yj, 
was a piece in a mosaic of land allotted to the phratries and clans; but the colonies were 
settled initially by individuals who created their own families and social units later and then 
perpetuated the institutions of their mother country. The inalienability of family land was 
thus more firmly rooted in the mainland states than in the colomies.** Even so we find that 
in the colony Leucas, founded ¢. 625, a law enforcing the imalienability of ‘the old estates’ 
was operating at a time®® after Solon’s archonship and in a society which controlled political 
candidature by a system of property qualifications: ett de (sc. POpLOT éort) Tous maAqious 
xhjpous Siaoalew, rotro d€ Aviéy Kai Tept Aleveaéa Ono’ rueiy emoinae Mav TH woAtreiay abray, 
ov yap éTt guveawev a ama Tay apopevev Tipnparay eis tag apyas Padilew (Aristotle, Politics 
1266b 21), It is therefore @ priori probable that in seventh-century Attica, an area less 
developed economically than Corinth, the mother state of Leucas, the original estates of 
the Athenian settlers were inalienable from the families.*° As we have seen, the racial 
system was still deeply entrenched in Attica, and it is probable that the higher privileges of 
the gennetae in law and politics rested upon inalienable possession of the good arable land. 
The sense of group responsibility which renders family land inalienable was so strong that 
all members of the Alemeconid house were banished and the bones of the dead members were 
exhumed, when Megacles and his followers were found guilty of sacrilege towards the 
supporters of Cylon (Ath. Pol. it and Plu, Solon 12). We know that in other states 
the famous lawgivers of the seventh century were concerned to maintain the tenure of 
original estates," and Aristotle’s general remark about the inalienability of such estates is 
vii 21}, except on the usual view that their original 
estates had in fact not been alienated from the 


system for Attica or Plato’s system for his state in the 
Laws. The only numbers in fact which are in serious 


doubt are the 360 gene and the 10,800 men; the latter 
is reasonable for the prosperous period of the Late 
Mycenaean age, and even so it constitutes only about 
a third of the fifth-century population. 

27 Odyssey vi 10 wai éddocar" dpovpas. Finley, 
Asteria 6 (1957) 154, points out that darfoya 1s 
used regularly for division of, ¢.g., spoils among 
individuals: but this is incidental to the more 
frequent occasions of division in the epic and does 
not preclude division among families for instance. 

28 The difference is overlooked by those who 
deduce that the original lots at Syracuse were alien- 
able from the story of Aethiops (Athen. 167d = 
Archilochus fr. 145). When Aethiops sold tov 
kAijpor Gy éy epaxotoais dayew Eueddey élew, he was 
on the journey out with Archias, the actual founder; 
he sold his prospective claim to an estate and not an 
estate already vested in himself and his descendants. 
It is hardly possible to explain the position of Gamorot 
at Syracuse and the Geomoroi at Samos with their 
land and houses (tir piv abraéy wai oixiag Thuc. 


original settlement until the fifth century, 

29 The earliest ‘democracy’ of which we know in 
a Corinthian colony was at Ambracia on the fall of 
the younger Periander as tyrant, c. 580 (Arist. Pol. 
1304a 91). For a similar law about inalienable 
estates at Corcyra Nigra in the fourth century, see 
Ditt. SylP 14s. 

49 W. J. Woodhouse, Solon the Liberator (1938) 74 £, 
and N. Lewis, AJP 62 (1g41) 148 have argued that 
family estates in Attica were inalienable before 
Solon's time: but they do so mainly on analogy with 
other states or on inference from Solon's reforms, 

% Pheidon of Corinth, dir roxelérys tay dpyauta- 
ter, in Arist. Pol. 12656 12; Philolaus of Corinth act- 
ing at Thebes, ihid., 1274b 5; Zaleucus may have been 
responsible for the law at Epizephyrian Locri, ibid., 
1266b 20; and the concern of Charondas and Epi- 
menides of Crete (who came to Athens in Solon's 
time) with the family organisation may have been in 
the same context, ibid., 1252b 14. 
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qualified by the phrase +6 ye dpyatov which generally covers the period down to Pisistratus 
inclusive.** 

Thucydides 11 14-16 tells us more about the actual tenure of land in Attica than any 
other author. In 431 B.c. the Athenians had to abandon their homes in the countryside. 
They were reluctant to do so. ‘For most of them had always been accustomed to reside in the 
country. ‘This had been more so with the Athenians than with other peoples from very 
early times’ (é1a ro duet eteallévar rods vroAAobs dv Tois aypots diarracbar . . . EuveBeBier b¢ dd 
Tob Tavy apyaiou érépw paAdov “Afyvaiors rofro).** Thucydides then explains the ‘very early 
times’. Under Cecrops and the early kings Attica was inhabited in separate communities 
(kara woAes), and then Theseus made all the people into one community (fvrdxe 
mdvras). “He compelled them to use Athens as their centre, but each group of them 
cultivated their own lands as hitherto’ («ai veyopévors 7a adréiv éxdorovs direp wal iTpo Toil 
qWrayKace puG mode ravry ypjobat; cf.12.2 veudpuevol re Ta abréy Exacro: Goov azaliv). “The 
fact is’, he continues at ii 16.1, ‘that the Athenians had long lived independently in the 
countryside, and then when they were formed into one community the great majority of 
them continued the custom and were born in the country and had their households there 
both in ancient times and in later times down to this war (dv roig dypots . . . VEVOMEVOL TE 
Kat otk7yjoarres), This made them reluctant to move with all their household (wavorxecia), 
particularly as they had but lately resumed their establishments after the Persian Wars. 
They were gricved and distressed at leaving the homes and the shrines which had been 
theirs throughout, inherited as they were from the constitution of ancient days’ (olwias re 
KaTadcirorres wai tepa & dea marros WY abrois €k Tis KaTa TO apyator moAcreiag warma; of. i 30.1 
for ésa varros).™* 

No statement could be clearer, In 431 8.c. the bulk of the Athenian citizens were 
living on the very estates with land, house and shrine which their families had held con- 
tinuously since before the time even of Theseus. These estates had not been alienated in 
practice during countless generations: and the evidence of continuous occupation lay not 
only in the tradition of each family but also in the records of the family shrines (fepd) and 
family tombs (jpia). The text of Thucydides makes it apparent that in 431 B.c. there 
was nothing anachronistic in the question which was asked of a citizen at the official 
scrutiny : €¢ com aura * AndAAcuy farpiuas Kai ZEUS ‘Epretos Kat wot ratra ra tepa eqriv, elra 
Wpia et €otww wat wot ratra (Ath, Pol. 53.3; of. D. 57.67 €f8° ols "pla ratra).* 

The retention of land in family ownership over so many centuries is likely to have 
been based on a law which was valid in the state and in the clans. Indeed Plutarch 
(Solon 21.3) reports the existence of just such a law in the time before Solon’s legislation: 
ev 7) yever Tot TeOvyKdTos Ede: 7a ypijpata Kal Tov olkoy Karapyéevew; and when it was illegal 
to alienate family property by will, it was probably illegal to do so by sale or confiscation. 

There are some interesting examples of this conservative practice in the sixth century. 
In 546 8.c. when Pisistratus was victorious at Pallenis, he sent his sons on horseback to make 
a proclamation, ‘bidding the Athenians be confident and return each to their own property’ 

_® This was pointed out by T. J. Dunbabin, The migratory period and later, such as Sparta, Boeotia 
Western Greeks (1948) 57 1. 4. _ | Thessaly, etc.; we shall see later that Athens was 

* For the emphasis marked by the hiatus alei more conservative in the matter of adoptions than 
cioli¢rar, see my article inCQ ii (1952) 129. Gomme’s Sparta and Gortyn (see L, Gernet, “La création du 


comment on étéper paddov ‘not more than agricultural 
and socially and economically backward states, but 
than those of similar development to Athens, Corinth, 
Argos, Chalcis, Miletus and many others’ shows that 
he missed Thucydides’ point which is concerned with 
very carly times and not with sixth- or seventh- 
century developments (A. W. Gomme, A Historical 
Commentary on Thucydides, 1 (1956) 46). The com- 
parson is with other mainland states during the 


testament’ in Reewe des Etudes Grecques 
n. 3, 160 n. 3 and 163). 

Hi Thucydides’ phrase rf KOTa Td dpyaioy THAT Et ey 
looks back to the earlier mention of the scttlement 
made by Theseus and to the use of dpyain; throughout 
chapter 15. | 

=f The family tombs were placed on family Jand- 
ef. [D.] 43.79 aod: tana; TepifeBliueves darep of 
tipyaior érdgutor, ae 


33 (1920) 154 
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(Gapoéew te Kedevovres Kai dmévac Exacroy éni ra éwvrod, Hdt. i 63.2).8% He was as good 
as his word. No one, at least no ancient author, ascribed to Pisistratus any redistribu- 
tion of land or even any sale of his enemies’ property. He banished some opponents, 
including the Alcmeonids, éx rijs oixnins ‘from their family land’; but it is notable that 
the Alcmeonids in exile, as previously in the time of Solon, remained as wealthy as ever, 
and that Cleisthenes, a leading member of the Alemeonids, was eponymous archon in 
525/524, certainly not in the role of a dispossessed landlord recently recalled from exile. 
More striking still is the case of Cimon the Booby whom Pisistratus exiled. Cimon won 
the four-horse chariot race at Olympia twice during his exile, and on the second occasion 
he tactfully ascribed the victory to Pisistratus, who thereupon recalled him. Cimon 
‘returned to his own property under an ammesty’ (xarjAfe éxi ra dwurod trderorSos, 
Hdt. vi 103.3). There is no indication that the winner of these expensive races was im- 
poverished by his exile or that he returned to find his estates in Attica owned by friends of 
Pisistratus. Indeed Cimon’s son, Miltiades, was eponymous archon in 524/523, which 
is probably the very year of Cimon’s return from exile.47_ It is clear that banishment from 
Attica in the sixth century was compatible with the retention of property in Attica and the 
drawing of revenue from it. Ostracism offers a parallel. It was a form of exile?* in which 
the banished man drew revenue from his property for the ten years of his absence (xaprovjevov 
va €aurof, Philochorus in #GrH 328F 30). Nor did general upheavals, such as the evacua- 
tion of Attica for a year or so in the Persian War, effect any change of property in the 
countryside; for Thucydides reports that on their return the Athenians resumed their 
establishments (aveAndores tas xaTacKeuds ii 16.1). 

It might be supposed that family property would pass out of the possession of the family 
or of the larger unit of kinship, the genas, when the head of a family (olxos or ofxia ) left no 
male heir. Up to the time of Solon, as we have seen from Plutarch, Solon 21.3, ‘the 
property and the house had to remain év 7 yévet rod tebvyKoros’. Solon made a change in 
the law. He allowed a man with no male heir to adopt a son, who thus became a member 
of the yéves and carried on the ofxos.4° If there was an heiress, the father could adopt a 
man as his son to marry the heiress and beget an heir; if there was no male issue of the 
union, the property passed from the ofxos to the genos. If the husband of an heiress proved 
impotent, she could consort with his next-of-kin in order to obtain an heir who would be 
oikeiov . .. Kai wéreyov Tot yevovs (Plu. Solon 20.3). Ifa man died intestate with no issue, 
the property went to the olxefoc up to the degree of cousins’ sons, and failing them to the 
next-ol-kin in the group of his yevvjra:." These laws of Solon were still in force in the 
fourth century. They ensured that property stayed within the olxos or, failing that, 
within the yévos. The principle behind them is well expressed in the speech Against 
Leochares: rots yéveow ai xAnpovoptat dob;jcovrat in accordance with 7 Kara yévos dyyiorela 
((D.] 44.63, 67 and 68). 

The property with which we are especially concerned is that form of landed property 
in Attica which had been in family possession since the earliest times, that is to say good 
arable land in the areas which had been divided up initially into estates («Ajpo).“2 The 


* Cf. Sen, Hellenica ii 4.91 and 38 danérva: éxi ta problem; Solon, who called the heiress an éauxcdyjpittc 
éavtay éxaotov and A. P. Dorjahn, Political Forgiveness (Pollux iii 33), also passed laws on the subject (Ash. 
in Old Athens (1946) 25 £. Pol. 9.2), some of which are noted above. 

a7 See CQ 6 (1956) 118 for the date. 4° Plu. Solon, 21.9; other references, c.g. Isacus 

"' Schol. Wasps g47 sidog pap puyic for 6 7.19 in Gernet, foc. cit, 149, who concludes that 
detpaxignds, Similar provision was made for the before Solon’s reform it was not fully legal even to 
oligarchs at Eleusis in 403/402 éutivov; dvraz... adopt relations; ¢f. K. Freeman, The Work and Life of 
Kut ta avtay Kapmovptrove (Ath. Pol. 99.1). Sofon (1qg26) 115 £. 

* This happened at Sparta in the fourth century =“! Solon’s law is quoted in [D.] 43.51. 

(Arist. Pol. t270a 20). Mostoftheseventh-century © Later terms of differentiation are aatp@a and 
lawgivers of whom we know were concerned with this adrdatyra, cf. Gernet, 267 f. 
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ultimate owner of such an estate was the genos, and the estate reverted to the genes in the 
absence of an heir or heiress in the family. The occupier and user of the estate was the 
family, the olxos which comprised relatives to the degree of first cousin, which cultivated 
7) otxeia yy. It was this unit which Solon adopted for the basis of his property qualifications 
(ex THs oixetas, Alf. Pol, 7.4). Neither the head of the family nor the family as a whole 
had the right of disposal, and that is why family estates in Attica remained inalienable 
in practice and probably in law down to 431 B.c. at least.“ But there was other land in 
Attica. While the good arable land was limited to the plains in which of wed:axoé lived, 
the hill country which forms the bulk of the land surface presumably lay outside the genas 
system of ownership which derived from original allocations. When Aristotle said a law 
forbade the sale of ‘original estates’ (Pol. 1319a 11), he implied that other property in 
land could be sold or acquired. ‘The famous story of Pisistratus and the worker on Mt. 
Hymettus affords an example. Pisistratus gave to his poor supporters not arable land at the 
expense of the Alemeonids or Philaids but loans for field work—in this case for developing a 
plot of marginal land which consisted (in ancient and modern Greck idiom) ‘all of stones’ — 
Tavrehas WetTpas oKxamTorra Kal epyalouevoy (Ath. Pol. 16.2.) Hill land could no doubt 
be acquired and developed by individual gennetae and orgeones alike; and there was appar- 
ently no limit before the time of Solon to individual acquisition of such land, but he passed 
a law to control it (Arist. Pol, 1266b 16 olov «ai SéAwy dvopolérnaer wal sap’ dAdo éorl vduos 
os Kwiver KTacbat yiv oroony av BovAnrat tis). 

When we consider the occupations of the Athenians in the lifetime of Solon, we are 
guided by the statement of Ath. Pol. jr. 5 that the population was then divided into georgoi 
and demiourgot (ro raw ‘Abyvaiew wAjfos wpw 7 KAaotévy duaxyoacta: ra wept tas dwAds, 
dujpyro eis yewpyovs xat Sypuovpyovs). ‘The former were evidently the workers of the plain- 
lands, for georgot is a word of distinction in Attica, whereas the term agroikoi was applied to 
those workers on the land who were regarded as less worthy.*7 I take it then that the gennetae 
were in fact mainly georger who tilled the rich plainlands, being called of wedtaxoi**: their 
land was vested in the family and the genos, and it was inalienable. The orgeones, on the 
other hand, being immigrants in origin and unable to acquire plainland, must have been 
engaged mainly in the crafts and trades of the time. They were in fact the bulk of the 
‘workers for the public’, the demtourgo:.4* Their property was not bound by any genos 
obligations, and it was therefore alienable. 


“! He did presumably relate other forms of wealth 
(ef. his poem 14) to agricultural produce, 

“ When Pericles offered to let his estates be under 
the control of the state if the Spartans did not ravage 
them, he was probably referring to the revenues from 
them rather than the out and out possession of them 
(Thuc. ii 13.1}. 

4 ‘The farm of Hesiod’s father in Ascra yeina wax, 
Bépor dpyaify, ofbé mor’ éofAg (Works and Days 640) 
was probably on such land, as he was an immigrant; 
and Laeries was driven to cultivate similar land 
(Odyssey xxiv 205 £). 

“ There cannot have been much uncultivated 
land in Attica at this time; for Attica was heavily 
populated just before the Ionian migration (Thuc. i 
2.6), and it had been developed over many cen- 
turies. A. French in €Q 6 (1956) 19 f. makes too 
much of over-population since Athens joined in no 
colonial ventures ¢. 600 p.c. D. Lotze in Philologus 
roz2 (1958) 9 also thinks there was a serious shortage 
of land, 

“? Both ettarpida:r and dypouwe: were used collo- 


quially in a general sense, the former for instance in 
Eur. Ale. 920 and the latter in Ar. Clouds 46 &qya 
Meyandéovs tod Meyaxiéoug adedpudijy dypotmoc dw wri. 
There is not space here to discuss the ten archons of 
460 B.C. at length: Ath. Pol. 19.2 shows that they were 
the representatives of groups of persons, 5 for eupatridai, 
3 for agriket and 2 for demiourgei, which on the basis 
of the interpretation offered here are the gennetac 
of Athenian racial descent, the cultivators or shep- 
herds of hill lands, and the craftsmen, etc., who 
formed the bulk of the orgeones, See further p. 97 
below. , 

“HL. Hommel in Alio 93 (1940-1941), 186 has 
shown, I think, that this is the correct form. 

It is significant that on the 200 or so Opot 
extant ‘the only mention of orgeomes . . . is in three 
Lemnian texts’ (M. I. Finley, Land and Credit in 
Ancient Athens (1952), 98). See the interesting 
discussion on demiourgoi by K. Murakawa in His- 
forta 6 (1957), 385 f The word had different 
associations in different states, just as georgoi had for 
instance in Attica and Crete, | 
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Before we turn to Solon’s reforms, we should note the changes which the Peloponnesian 
War brought in the tenure of property. In the pseudo-Xenophontine Athenaton Politeia, 
which was probably written just before the outbreak of the war, the division of the Athenian 
citizens into the landed gennetae and the others was still clearly marked. The terms which 
the author used to describe cach group are significant: on the one hand of yevwaior «ai ot 
wAovawor, of dmAirat wai of yervato: Kai of ypnoroi (1.2), of dAlyot «at of eddaipoves, of yewpyourres 
xal of wAavows (2.14), 7] FAovawos 7] yervatos 7 Suvdyevos (2.18); and on the other hand of wévyres 
xal d Sijios . . . 6 eAatvwy ras vais . . . Kal of xuPeprijrat wai of keAevorai Kai of mevrnKovrapyot 
Kal of apwparat Kal of vavmypyot (1.2), of worqpol Kal mévyres Kai Sqyorixol, of meres Kai ot 
dnpdrat nai of yelpous (2.4), of wéryres Kat ot Snporioi (2.18). The well-born georgor, if we 
may borrow an earlier word, were contrasted with the inferior people of the demos who were 
concerned with the affairs of the sea and especially with the Empire. The contrast in their 
areas of residence is clearly brought out in 2.14 by the statement that the demos, having 
nothing to be ravaged or fired (i.e. nothing outside the walls of Athens and the Peiraeus), 
was carefree towards the enemy, whereas of yewpyoivres Kai of wAovowe were conciliatory, 
their property being by implication in the countryside of Attica, The event proved that 
the fears of the georgoi were fully justified. The owners of land in the plains suffered 
severely when the Spartans and their allies ravaged Attica and the Boeotians looted in 
the Decelean War: and at the same time the religious sanctions which governed family life 
in such matters as ownership of land and burial in family vaults were disrupted by the 
horrors of plague and war.°° When gennetae became impoverished in this way, they must 
have sought an opportunity to sell or raise money on family lands. The plays of 
Aristophanes mention movable goods being pawned and scized, but there are only two 
fragments of Attic comedy of the fifth century which may possibly refer to the mort- 
gaging or sale of an estate.“ The earliest known example of a naturalised citizen being 
granted land in Attica, technically known as €yxryows yijs, is in the Attic year 424/423." 
The first known case of the state confiscating and selling landed property is in 414/415. 
A farm of Pisander, the oligarchic leader, was confiscated in 411, and was given to 
Apollodorus, who sold it to Anticles, who sold it again—all within some fifteen years— 
which shows how rapidly land once liberated from family ownership changed hands 


(Lysias 7.4).°* In the fourth century there is ample evidence that all forms of property, 
landed and movable, were alienable and that various kinds of mortgage were practised; 
and the dpoi, or stones on which the mortgage was registered, have been found in large 
numbers for the fourth century but not for earlier periods.* The argumenta ex stlentio and 
the lack of earlier Spo: are not in themselves at all conclusive, but they lend support to 
the literary evidence which we have already considered. 

Even in the fourth century some land which was owned by familial groups or religious 
groups remained inalienable. A group called the Eikadeis had two apa erected at different 
places in Attica with the injunction: ‘no one is to make any loan on the security of this 
land’ (JG ii? 2631-2632 of the third century) ;* this may be a survival of the type of early 
law mentioned by Aristotle, Politics 1319a 13 TO pi) Savetew ets 7 pépos tis terapyovons 


80 Thuc. ii 52.4; ii 59.1; ii 65.2; vil 19.2; Vil 27; 
Hell. Oxy. 12.4. 

8 Cratinus fr. 393 (Kock, CAF i rio) and Phere- 
crates fr. 58 (ibid., 161). The meanings of otrypatias 
and teraiftoloc are well discussed by J. V. A. Fine in 
Hesperia Suppl. 9 (1951), 170 fF 

“An example is given in Tod, GAI 86, for 
40g 8.c. Land was granted ¢, 491 B.c, to a cult of 
Thracians by the Athenian state (see W. 5, Ferguson 
in Harvard Theological Review 37 (1944), 98, and 
Hesperia Suppl. 8 (1949), 190 f.). 


8 WV, J. Woodhouse, of. cif., 199, saw this result: 
‘family estate before very long became fully com- 
mercialised and passed from hand to hand without 
at any rate any restraint of law’, Unfortunately he 
dated this revolution to the archonship of Solon and 
not to the aftermath of the Peloponnesian War. 

‘4 Fine, foc. cit, and Finley, op. cit., agree that 
not one from a total of some 200 dpm can be dated 
with certainty before the early fourth century. 

6 Cf. JG ii? 1289 line 6. The probable explana- 
tion is that these lands were inalienable: Finley, 
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exaorw ys. The state was still much concerned with the maintaining of the clans. The 
routine agenda at the first Assembly of each month included the hearing of claims which 
concerned heiresses and inheritances (Ath, Pol. 43.4 ras Ajéers ray KArjpww eat téby erucArjpeoy) 88 
An ephebe on military service could only obtain leave if he was involved in such a claim 
or in a priestly office in a genos (thid., 42.5). The eponymous archon presided over lawsuits 
arising from such claims, and the archon basileus judged disputes for clans and priests 
(56.6-7 and 57.2). When Plato in the Laws planned a state on the model of ancient 
Attica, its land was to be divided into lots and the original lots of the families were to be 
inalienable on pain of strong religious sanctions (740a, 741b and g23a); for Plato knew 
that the inalienability of land was rooted in the belief that the land was, as he put it, a 
ddomawa Deas... THs ys lepas ovens Tay wavrear Hedy, He may have had in mind the words 
of Solon, written when religious faith in Attica was strong, pojrnp peyiorn Sacre 
"Odupriow ... FF péAawa. 


Ill. THe S&tisacuHTHeEtA 


The evidence contained in Solon’s poems is of paramount importance. In the frag- 
mentary poem 3 he describes the disastrous condition of affairs whereby the whole state 
had fallen into a base loss of freedom (éovAootny)5* which was awakening civil strife and 
war from sleep. “These evils’, he writes, ‘are rife at home. But many of the poor reach 
foreign soil, sold and bound with shameful bonds’ (1. 23 raira pep dv Sijuco orpéderas Kand- 
Tay be wenypay | (kvotvrat woAdol yatay és aAAodamipy | apalevres deapotat +’ deteAloun 
defevres). As the antithesis of wev and é€ shows, there were two categories of trouble: 
éovAcovry at home, and individuals sold abroad into bondage. Of these the former category 
was the more important. 

The same two categories appear in poem 24, where Solon faced his critics after he had 
corrected this disastrous condition of affairs (Ath. Pol. 12.4). First he called the best 
witness in his defence, dark Earth: 


quppaprupety tar’ ay év dicy yparov 
pap peytory daipovey ’Odvpriov 
adpora, Ij péAawa, tis eye wore 
Gpovs aveiAov wo\Aayh wernyoras * 
mpoctler de dovAevouga, viv dAevidpa. 
“The best witness to this before the bar of time would be the greatest mother of the Olympian 


gods, dark Earth, from whose breast I took up the marks that once pierced her in many 
places.** Earth once enslaved is free today.’ Next he turned to the persons sold abroad: 
moAAovs 8° "“Abhias warpié’ és Pedurirov 
aviyayor mpabdvras, GAAow exdikiwes, 
d\Aov dixaiws, rods 8" dvayKalns tad 


op. cit., O8, sugeests that the Eikadeis may have 
quarrelled among themselves, but the inscription 
has at least the appearance of an agreed policy 
published by that body. 

4 The word «éjpo;, a lot or allotment, came to 
mean an inheritance because the allotment was 
inherited. Lawsuits involving inheritance by metics 
were introduced by the archon polemarchus (Ath. 
Pol. 58.3). 

*7 Solon uses the word in a metaphorical sense 
here, in 8.4 and in 10.4; he uses dowdiy for actual 
slavery im 24.19. 


“The word aerypydrag is correctly used of a 
marker (dpes) which was fixed in the ground; ef. 
Thuc. iv 92.4 efg Gpog . . . mapjioerar and Lycurgus ¢c. 
Leocratem 73 Gpov;...amjfartes. Similarly Solon 
speaks of himself metaphorically as being set up as a 
gpo; in no man's land (25.9 Gorep ty petatyules Gpos 
xatéoryy). Here it is certain that the dépo: were 
actual markers which recorded an obligation of 
oats for the land, and their removal liberated the 
and. 
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ypeots dvyorras yAdooar obker ‘Arriucyy 
iévras we av woAAayy wAarwpeévovs, 

vous 8" évad” abrod dovAiny deceéa 
eyorras 70n decmoTay Tpoevjpevous 


eAevbépaus €Fnxa. 


‘And many persons I restored to Athens, their god-built fatherland, who had been sold, 
some legally, others unjustly, and I set free those fugitives through stress of debt who spoke 
no more the Attic tongue as they wandered in many lands, and those here at home who 
were in shameful slavery and feared their master’s mood.’ 

Let us consider the first category of trouble. It was bringing the state to a loss of 
freedom and causing civil strife and war, and it involved the enslaving of the dark earth 
of Attica; the marks of the enslavement of the land were the dpo: which Solon removed in 
order to free the land from its bondage. This was the major disease in the state, the €Axos 
dg¢uxrov (3.17). Further light is cast on its nature by poem 23 line 19 f, where Solon 
answered his critics: 


Lk, ns re 
aude bo. TUpavvidos 
avédver Bia vi pelew obde mreipas yGovds 
TaTpioos Kaxotow é€ofAovs icomotpiar Eyer. 


‘It is not my pleasure to accomplish anything by a tyrant’s violence nor is it my pleasure 
that the high born and the low born** should have an equal share in the rich soil of my 
fatherland.’ The ‘black earth’ and the ‘rich soil’ are the arable land,®® which, as we have 
seen, was held by the gennefae and could not be alienated by its users, the members of the 
olxos. Solon resisted the cry to divide this land without distinction between gennefae and 
orgeones. Instead, he freed it from its bondage by removing the opar. 

Where land is inalienable and a creditor wants a security, he can in theory take either 
the produce of the land in part or else the persons of the debtor and his family. In Attica 
a part of the produce was likely to be more valuable over many years than the persons of 
the family sold once and for all in the slave-market, because once the family was sold into 
slavery, the working of the land passed to the related gennefae, Words have come down 
to us from Solon’s time which show that some land paid part of its produce to others. 
Pollux vii 151 comments on the word émijopros + yij mapa Lodan 7 eri weper vEuupyoUpErn Kat 
popri) 7d pépos 73 ard Tay yewpyav. Hesychius adds on émijopros * orépros ya [7] eTipLepiory 
... popri yap 7a pépos éxaAciro. This land was arable (omopizos), technically known as 
émipopros y@ in Solon’s time, because the georgot who worked it paid a part of their produce 
elsewhere. It is unlikely that two sorts of land were in such difficulty as poem 24 and these 
two references suggest, and we may conclude that the yj péAawa mpdotev dovAevovca was 
the émijnopros yi of the lexicographers, namely plainland owned by gennetae and inalienable 
but committed to yielding a part of its produce to others. 

The people who worked the land on these terms are not mentioned by Solon, except 
that in poem 23 line 21 the owners of the rich soil were by implication the ‘high born’, 
that is on my interpretation the gennetae. But the name by which they were known in 
Solon’s time has come down to us as éxrjopo; for the full citation of Hesychius s.v. 
émipopros runs thus: omdpios ya [7] émpepory. A€yerat ovrw wai O¢emi> pepe epyalomevos. 
jopr)) yap To pépos exadetro Kal éxrijopor of 7d éxrdv tedodvres. Those who worked the 


5° ‘The meaning of xaxof and éoGAol is like that of ‘0 In other places Solon speaks of yj péAaiva 
waxés and dyafde in 24.18. The meaning may be meaning rich land (26.4), ij supepdpog (1.20 and 
the same in 1.93 and 4.9 (which is common to 14.2), aiwr yaia (1.23), 77) todvdérdpeo; (1.47), and 
Theognis, who uses these words similarly in 183 f), in each case the epithet is meaningful. 
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land on terms of paying one-sixth® of the produce were Hectemoroi, ‘Sixth-parters’. The 
reduction of much land (24.6 woAAajq wempyoras) and many people to this position was 
evidently the €Axos d¢veroy that was bringing the state to a loss of freedom and causing 
civil strife and war. raira pév év dij orpéderar xaxd (Solon 3.23), 

The second category of trouble was a different one, the selling of persons abroad or 
at home into actual slavery (SovAijv, Solon 24.13) ‘justly’ and ‘unjustly’. These persons 
were presumably orgeones and agrotkoi outside the organisation of the genos, and there was 
no question of retaining them as €xryjopor on émipopros yj. The reason for their seizure 
or flight before seizure was that they were impoverished (Solon 3.23 raw 5¢ wevypdav . . . 
moAAoi) and had become bankrupt (Solon 24.10 rods 8” dvayxatns tard ypetods duydrras). 

Two other words from Solon’s time are ypewxomida: and ceicdyfe of which the 
meanings are patent: “debt-cutters’ and ‘disburdenment’.“? These words suggest that a 
burden of debt was responsible for the position of the Hectemoroi—the more important 
group—as well as for the enslavement of the others. The ‘disburdenment’ was accom- 
plished by taking the époc®* off the éziyopros yj, by cancelling the debts of the Hectemoroi, 
by buying back slaves from abroad and liberating those enslaved in Attica, and by can- 
celling their debts. Solon then annulled Draco’s laws of debt, which like his other laws 
were notoriously severe, and substituted new laws of debt which were in a spirit of equality 
‘for high born and low born’ (Solon 24.18). Thereafter gennetae could not be tied to the 
family land as bankrupts and required to yield a sixth of the produce to their creditor, and 
orgeones and agrotkei could not be enslaved as bankrupts. They were both treated without 
distinction under Solon’s laws of debt, the details of which are not known to us. Solon 
also set a limit by law to the amount of alienable land which could be acquired (Arist. 
Pol, 1266b 16); this law was probably designed to protect the agroikoi. 

We can now infer the nature of Draco’s laws of debt. Under them the gennetae had a 
superior status to that of the other Athenians, just as they had in the law of homicide, in 
election to State courts and in candidature for the nine archonships. If a family, that is 
an. olxos, of gennetae contracted a loan—on which no doubt interest was charged®™ and a time 
limit for repayment was set—and if the debt was not discharged, then the creditor was by 
law entitled to receive until such time as the debt was discharged (virtually in perpetuity) 
one-sixth of the produce of the family land which was itself inalienable, and the members 
of the family were tied by law to work the land on these terms. If a family of orgeones OF 
agroikot contracted a loan and, having parted with all their property of whatever kind, 
failed to discharge it, then the creditor was entitled to realise the value of the bankrupts 
by selling them into slavery or enslaving them himself. These laws had operated for many 
years before Solon became archon, because some of the fugitives had lost their native 
‘tongue’, or dialect (Solon 24.11). Whatever the amount of the loan may have been, the 
fate of the bankrupt was probably the same; and in the same way a bankrupt debtor to 
the state in the fourth century was subject by law to the confiscation of his entire property.*¢ 


" This is the view of ancient commentators with 
the exception of Eustathius to Odpswy xix 28: he 
thinks they paid five-sixths, but even in mch Messenia 
the Helots paid only a half. 

Plu. Selon 15, Ath. Pol. 6.1, D.5. 1.79.4, DLL. 
1.45, Heracl, ep. 5; Hesych., Photius., Suidas s.v. 
selsachiheia. 

" These were evidently ‘markers’ showing that 
the produce of the land was committed in this way 
by law. They had the same purpose as those of 
the fourth century, namely ‘to prevent third parties 
from acting with respect to the property’ (M. I. 
Finley, Land and Credit in Ancient Athens 15, quoting 


Bekker, Anecdofa i 285.12 évexa tod pnddva avidddew 
Toi> Apowarecyn erotic). 

“ Perhaps at a rate fixed by Draco’s law: for Solon 
made the rate of interest free, presumably changing 
the previous law (Lysias 10.18 1d dpyiipeov oTdciuoy 
elvar ep" dxéom dr Soldyra 6 davelZaw), 

“ Including, probably, the sale of daughters and 
sisters for prostitution which was forbidden by Solon 
(Plu. Sefon 23.2). 

“ This is well explained by M. I, Finley, Land and 
Credit in Ancient Athens 91 and 94 ‘once he was formally 
entered as a public debtor, Nicodemus’ property was 
subject to confiscation in éoto’. | 
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IV. Fourtu-century Explanations or Sovon'’s REForMs 


The explanations which have come down to us seem to have been composed in the 
fourth century by those writers of Attic history who are called the Atthidographers. Earlier 
explanations presumably existed, but they are not discernible in the writings which survive. 
Subsequent writers such as Hermippus, who was one of Plutarch’s sources in the Life of 
Solon,*? probably added little or nothing. The Atthidographers wrote mainly after 350 B.c. 
Therefore their opinions were coloured by the fact that land was alienable at that time and 
an elaborate system had been evolved of credit, mortgage and ‘sale with redemption’ 
(wpaows €mi Adce). Even so the works of the Atthidographers—and for this purpose we 
may include the Athenaion Politeia of Aristotle as one of them—contained several different 
accounts not only of the effects of debt in Solon’s time but also of the political troubles which 
brought him into office and of the reform made by him in the currency.** One cannot 
maintain that Plutarch’s narrative is good and Aristotle’s bad, because each seems to have 
used more than one source. We shall take each account separately and give to it the direct 
meaning which it must have had for a fourth-century reader. 

1, Plu. Solon 13.3-5. “Then the inequality between rich and poor reaching a peak, the 
state was in a dangerous condition, and it seemed that rehabilitation and an end to con- 
fusion could be achieved only by the establishment of a tyranny (¢/. Solon 3.17 f. and 
23-6, 9 and 19). dmas pev yap 6 Sijuos wv trdypews ray mAovalwv. 7 yap eyedpyouv exelvors 
aare Tay yryvomevey tedobvres, ExTHopiot mpooayopevopevar Kal Oijres, 7) ypda AapBdvowres 
emi Tots cuipacw ayeryyor Tots daveiLovew joav, of ev adrod SovAevovres, of 8 emi rH Sévqv 
mempackopevot, woAoi S€ Kal maidas idiovs jvayKalovTo muAety (ovdets yap vounos exwAve) «at 
Thy Tok gevyew dua tv yakewornTa Tay Saverora@y. All the commons were in a state of 
debt to the rich. ither they were working the land, paying to the rich one-sixth of the 
produce and being called Hectemoroi and Thetes,®® or they were seizable by their creditors 
as they were incurring loans on the security of their persons—some being enslaved here 
and some being sold to foreign soul (cf. Solon 24.15 Tous 6° évfad’ avrov vAiyy merken 
€yovras, where atrod is so much more natural than atvod in Plutarch, and Solon 3.25 
yatav és dAAodamiy mpabévres). Many were compelled even to sell their own children (no 
law forbade it) and flee from the city because of the harshness of their creditors’ (cf, Solon 
24.11-14 gvyorras . . . 76 Secrordmy tpopevpevous ). 

This account was based on a close reading of the poems of Solon, especially of poems 3 
and 24. It is probable that the first of the two groups (7... 7, either... or, being exclusive) 
—namely the Hectemoroi working the land—was intended to explain the opening part of 
Solon’s poem 24, that is of the yj eéAawa mpdoder ... douAevovea, and the second corresponded 
with the individual slaves in the next part of the poem, this group being the only one to 
borrow on the security of their persons (3 ypéa AauBavovres él trols cwopacw). Similarly 


** This has been accepted by writers from R. Ath. Pol. 2 and 5 just before Solon’s first commission. 


Prinz, De Solonis Plutarchi fontibus (1867), and H. 
Bergmann, Quaestiones Soloneae (1875), down to 
P. von der Mihll in Alfio 95 (1942) 89. 

"§ The different accounts which appear both 
within Plutarch’s life and in the Ath. Pol, are clearly 
derived from different sources (see P. von der Muhll, 
loc, cit., 96, for example). Thus a faction between 
three parties—Diacrioi, Paraloi and Pedicis—is 
given in Plu. Solon 13.2 before Solon’s first commis- 
sion, in Plu. Sofon 29.1 after Solon’s departure, and 
in Ath. Pol. 19.4 in connexion with the rise of Pisis- 
tratus; on the other hand a faction between two 
parties—rich and poor—is given in Plu. Sofon 13.9 and 


As regards the reform of the currency, Ath. Pol. 10 
gives an account which is different from the account 
of Androtion as recorded in Plu. Solon 15.9; and 
there were doubtless other versions of which Plutarch 
was aware when he wrote tiréz f¢paypar or éoree 
"Avdpoticn, 

6* Thetes and Pelatai (in Ath, Pol. 2.2) are used 
as synonyms of Hectemoroi in Schol, Plato, EathypAro 
4c: meAdrat eloiy of sapa Tolg sAnelor dpyalduerot Kal 
Gres: of atte dé wal éxtijwopot evel Te Extoo pepet 
Tor wap eippdlorro tir sir. Gf. Pollux iv 165, 
4,82, and Photius s.v. -eddrat. 
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the next sentence in Plutarch (13.6) is based on Solon poem 23.21 (icopoipia yfoves and 
Plutarch’s rH yi avadacacéat). 

In chapter 13 the relevant passages of Solon’s poems are not quoted. On the other 
hand they are quoted where a different account is given at chapter 15. _ If Plutarch had 
been citing direct from the poetry of Solon, he would naturally have cited these poems 
in chapter 13. We may conclude therefore that Plutarch found these quotations in the 
source he was using at chapter 15, but not in a different source which he had employed for 
chapter 13. 7 

Thus in Plutarch, Solon 13.3-5 we have a clear statement’? of the problem with which 
Solon had to deal. It was formulated by an unknown writer who was steeped in the poems 
of Solon and did not import any ideas from fourth-century practices. Its merits are there- 
fore considerable. . 

2, Plu. Solon 15.5. After reporting a theory held by some, including Androtion, that 
Solon did not cancel debts in his Seisachtheia but simply reduced the value of the interest 
due on them by reforming the currency, Plutarch proceeds as follows: 


of S¢ mNetero: wdvroaw duod dace t&v ovpPodalew dvalpeow yevéofar tiv ceodyfeay Kal 
rotrots curddew™ padAov Ta wojpata. cenviveras yap 6 LoAwy €v tovros ort Tis & trroneiperns ** 
yrs 
Gpous aveLAe TOMAR YT qTempyoras . 
apooter S¢ GovAevovea, viv élevGepa, 
Kai Tay ayaryiiwr mpos apylpioy yeyovdrwy molar Tobs jer avijyayer ama ferns 
yAd@ooay olKdr’ “Arriuciy 
iévras ais av moAAayy wAavepevovs * 
Tous 6° eviads’ abrot dovAiny aekea 
eyorTas 


éAevilepovs pret moujoaoba. 


‘The great majority say that the Seisachtheia was a cancellation generally of all contracts 
and that with this view the poems are more consistent. For Solon prides himself in these 
poems that from the mortgaged land ‘he took up the markers that once pierced her in many 
places, and earth once enslaved is free today’, and of those citizens who had become liable 
to seizure for their debts he brought some back from abroad ‘who spoke no more the Attic 
tongue as they wandered in many lands and those here at home who were in shameful 
slavery’, he says he liberated. | | 

The meaning of this passage is as follows. In accordance with the practice of the 
fourth century the land was under mortgage (ivofhjey) as security for a loan, and it was 


70 There are, however, same who have made 
difficulties for themselves. For example, A. French 
in CQ 6 (1956), 17 writes thus: ‘Plutarch, in an 
ambiguous passage, declares that ‘either they tilled 
the lands (of the rich) or took loans on personal 
security and were subject to seizure by their creditors’. 
I take this to mean... that the impoverished masses 
were cither in a state of serfdom... or, if they accumu 
lated further debts (my italics), they became mere 
chattels’. But the Greck text says nothing of ‘the 
lands (of the rich)’ and does not make ypfa 
dayPdverte; éxi Toiz copamy cither anterior in time 
to Hear or conditional or cumulative. W. J. Wood- 
house, of. cif., 57, implies that there were not two 
but three groups in Plutarch’s text: ‘either they 


tilled their lands ... or they borrowed on the security 
of their persons, or were sold abroad’, D. Lotze in 
Philologus 1o2 (1958), 2 thinks that tadypem; may 
mean abhingig, ‘dependent on’; but the context 
shows this is not 50, for the explanatory ydp leads us to 
ypéa Agu favortes and then to tay dareietar, 

7 OK, Ziegler in the Teubner edition of 1957 reads 
ovrdder, which is Bryan's unnecessary and misleading 
emendation of the MS. evrader. 

™ KR. Ziegler reads trraxeimérync in preference to 
apowtoxenuéryn:. The Seitenstettensis codex has the 
former with the letters apo deleted, and three inter- 
related manuscripts have the latter. The choice of 
reading does not affect my argument. 
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marked with the dpe which were then customary™; and in addition there were citizens 
sold abroad or held at home in slavery. The relation between land and citizens is not 
clear and there is no mention of the Hectemoroi. But the term dof is clear; it assumed 
that the land was alienable.™4 And the same assumption underlies the story, told later in 
this chapter and in Aih. Pol. 6.2, that some friends of Solon, aware of his intentions, bought 
up large estates (weydAas yeopas) with borrowed money. 

3. Ath. Pol. 2. pera d€ satra cuvéfy oraciacat Tovs TE yrwpiovs Kal TO mAjfos molv 
ypdvor [rév Sijpov]. Fv yap abray 7 woArrela tots re GAAots dlvyapytxy) aot, Kal 1 Kai édovAevoy 
of mémyres tois mAovalos Kai abrol Kal Ta TéKva Kal al yuvaixes - Kai éxaAodvro weldrat Kat 
EXTI}LLOPAL * Kore TOUTyY yap TH pcoGevorey 1pyacorTo Tay TAcvouwy TOUS aypous ( 7) de waca ai] 
5. dAiyav Fv), xal ef put) ras pucfaioes drodibotey ayeryysot Kat avrot Kal of maides eytyvorTo - 
Kai of Saveropol waow emi Tols cwpacw oar péypt LeAwvos + obras d€ mpaitos eyévero Tou dijav 
xpootdrys. “Then it happened that there was for a long time strife between the notables 
and the masses. For the constitution was in all respects oligarchical and in particular 
the poor were slaves to the rich—they, their children and their wives—and they were called 
Pelatai?® and Hectemoroi; for it was in accordance with this rent that they were working the 
fields of the rich (all the land was in the hands of a few),” and they and their children 
were becoming seizable if they did not pay the rents’’; and loans in every case were on 
the security of the person until the time of Solon. He was the first champion of the people.’ 
The Greek is indeed compendious, but there is no doubt that we should bridge the gaps in 
the exposition as follows: a few wealthy Athenians owned all the land, let it out at a rent 
of one-sixth of the produce to poor persons called sixth-parters, arrested any of these persons 
who failed to pay the rents and held them and their families in bondage. Three questions 
remain, to which the Afhenaton Poltteta provides no answer: how had all the land fallen into 
the hands of a few Athenians? Why did they all demand the same rent? What connexion 
was there between a tenant failing to pay his rent and a bankrupt debtor whose ‘loan was 
on the security of the person’ ?*° 

Scholars have given various answers to these questions. The answer which would 
have occurred to a late fourth-century reader was one based on a fourth-century practice, 
that which we call ‘sale with a redemption clause’ (xpaois émi Avocet). Under this practice 
a man sold his land for its cash value; the purchaser let him work the land and keep the 
produce but made him pay a rent over a specified period of years; the seller was entitled to 
buy his land back within that specified period, but if he did not do so the purchaser entered 
into full possession of the land.** In fact the word picfwes in the Athenaion Politeia is 
technically correct for this practice, and there can therefore be little doubt that the author 

73 The best definition of dpe: in a case of Gnofijen puoticect mapadiderte;. For the use of dpor to 


is given by Harpocration: dpm * td étérta Taiz 
itoweysévars oixiaig Kai yoploy ypdspara dy Aodwrin 
OT. (aTeKENT OM Gores. 

71 Cf, J. V. A. Fine, Hesperia Suppl. g (1951), 177 
‘the fully developed mortgage contract, according 
to which the creditor on non-payment of the debt duc 
can... become owner of the real property which had 
served as a security, cannot exist unless real estate is 
alienable’. 

% See note 69 above, 

74 For the meaning of di’ ddlyor here and in 4.5 
see Ath. Pol. 29.1 fin. day de’ difpow aoujoowtae Tir 
noditeiar, and Arist. Politics 1g0ba 17 TH; OATES 
dec’ ddfvewr offence. Control rather than possession 
may be emphasised, but ownership 1s implicit in 
their ability to charge rents for landed property. 

77 Cf. Ath. Pol. 47.4 Tas profess: Ta Teperew and 
Isoc. Areop. 32 tToiz per yeupyias fai petpiat 


record a picfmor; of. Isacus 6.36. 

78 This question is put too by D. Lotze in Philelogus 
102 (1958), 10 in the form: ‘was soll man mit ihnen 
(Spor) und der zi apdéofer dowsedovedn woy ésevie pe 
anfangen, wenn nur die Person verpfandet und das 
Land gar nicht direkt betroffen wurde’? 

7? The best example of the practice, which is 
recorded on many extant opor, i in Demosthenes’ 
speech Against Pantaenetus 4 f., where the contract of 
apdor: fri Atos contains a rent and a time limit: 
ij te plots iv yeypappery Kal Avo; . . « Ev Tint pryte 
ypdvm. The system is admirably described by 
Sir F. E. Adcock in Proceedings of the Cambridge Philo- 
logical Society 18% (1946), 20. The sale was of 
course a legal one; the purchase money was not 
regarded as a loan on the security of the land (this 
process was known as éztofrjxy), and the rent was an 
actual rent, not interest (réMo;) on a loan. 
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of the Athenaion Politeia had this very practice in mind. He supposed then that a few 
wealthy Athenians had bought up all the land; some tenants were still keeping the redemp- 
tion clause open, some had presumably let the period for redemption run out and lost their 
land outright, and some were actually failing to pay the rent.*° He identified the tradi- 
tional Hectemoroi with the payers of such a rent fixed at one-sixth of the produce; and he 
assumed that those who failed to pay their rent were liable to be seized or sold, themselves 
and their families, into slavery. 

This explanation cannot be regarded as satisfactory. A Harpalus and a Cleomenes 
and a few others in the fourth century may have had the capital resources with which to 
buy up all the land in Attica, but it is unthinkable that any clique in the seventh century 
had capital resources of this order.*! A peasant who had the cash value of his land in his 
pocket and at the same time the use of that land would certainly not have fallen short of 
rendering one-sixth of the produce when the penalty for failure was enslavement for himself 
and his family**; he would surely have rendered the one-sixth, and then, if he could not 
live on the five-sixths, he would have bought food with the cash in hand or even have sold 
some of his children to save the others. Indeed, so long as a man was a Hectemoros holding 
the capital value of his land and drawing five-sixths of the produce, he was not at all badly 
off and certainly not as desperately oppressed as the poor were depicted as being in the 
poems of Solon. 

Now that we have reviewed the three explanations which were formulated in the fourth 
century, it is apparent that only the first of them (in Plutarch, Solon, 13.4) fits the evidence 
which is afforded to us by Solon’s poems and by archaic words of Solon’s time. Little 
comment is needed, if we bear in mind the background of the seventh and sixth centuries 
which we have already sketched. “The indebted commons’, 6 djuos trcypews, were not 
persons still paying interest on loans but defaulting bankrupts. Their fate depended on 
their status: those whose land was inalienable paid a sixth of the produce in perpetuity to 
the defrauded creditor and were themselves tied by law to the land; those whose property 
was personal and had already gone were realised—themselves and their families—by the 
defrauded creditor for what they were worth on the slave market. The second explanation, 
that of darofijxy (Plutarch, Solon, 15.5), deals with persons still paying interest on loans (the 
mortgaged property being marked with a pos) and not with bankrupts™; it has no room for 
Hectemoroi and does not mention them. Thus it only mects a few of the problems and 
those not satisfactorily. The third explanation, based on wpaois ent Avoe: (in Athenaton 
Politeia, 2.2), deals apparently with persons who had received the capital value of their land 
and were keeping five-sixths of the produce, and it is the most improbable of all three 
explanations." 


*? As land already forfeited would have no dpa 
on it (so W. J. Woodhouse, of. ci., 100), Solon must 
have referred in poem 24.6 to the first group only. 

™ Indeed the modern fashion is to defer the intro- 
duction of coined moncy into Athens until the early 
sixth century; even if it is dated to the seventh 
century, as I believe, it is very unlikely that large 
accumulations of capital were available. 

" We do not know the ratio between land value 
and land produce, but if the ratio was similar to that 
used in fixing rent in the speech against Pantaenctus, 
it was some 12 per cent, and therefore one-sixth of 
the produce was 2 per cent of the land value. It is 
incredible that a peasant who held the full land 
value in cash and worked the land itself could not 
find this 2 per cent. As K. von Fritz has pointed out 
in AJP 61 (1940), 55 the rent must be one-sixth and 


not five-sixths of the produce, because no man in his 
senses could call five-sixths of the produce arent. It 
was, as he says in AYP 64 (1949), 41, a ‘seemingly 
reasonable rent’. Pisistratus levied a tax of one- 
tenth of the produce from those he supported (AMA. 
Pol. 16.6), and the Spartans took one-half from the 
Helots who were working arable land (Tyrtacus 5.9). 

= Cf. W. J. Woodhouse, of, cit., 88 on trofijien: ‘a 
security for loan which did not come into the 
creditor's posession unless and until the debtor 
defaulted’. 

“Tt is of course difficult for anyone who accepts 
the statement in Ath. Pol. 2.2 and 4.5, that, ‘the land 
was in the hands of a few’, to explain how this ceased 
to be so, unless Solon carried out a redistribution of 
land, which is the one thing we know he did not do 
(Solon 23.21). Already in Solon's property class 
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Lastly, we may test these three explanations against the touchstone of what Solon did. 
He removed the épo:. Under the first explanation this means that he freed the land from 
the obligation which tied its owners to the land in perpetuity as payers of one-sixth of the 
produce to the defrauded creditor. This was indeed an achievement worthy of the place 
given to itin poem 24. But under the system of drof:jxy the removal of a opos meant only 
that the land was no longer the security for the loan. What happened next? Did the 
owner of the land keep the land and in addition the money loaned to him? We are not 
told. Similarly under the system of wpaais éri Avce: the removal of a épos presumably 
meant the cancellation of the rent and of the redemption clause, so that the seller of his land 
may have got away with the purchase money and continued to squat on the land. In 
neither case do we see any trace of elementary justice or of relief from oppression which 
pes justify Solon in proclaiming the removal of the épo: as the chief part of his service to 
Athens. 

We are told, though not by Solon himself, that Solon also cancelled all debts. Under the 
first explanation the bankrupts were not only freed from being tied to the land or redeemed 
by Solon from slavery but they were also liberated from the unpaid debts which had brought 
them into bankruptcy. Under the system of tzothjxy those who had raised loans evidently 
kept the loaned money with no obligation of repayment. Under the system of wpéors 
éxi Avoer there was no debt in any case, and the cancellation of debts therefore did not 
apply.* By this test too we should accept the first explanation and discard the other two 
explanations as anachronistic inventions by fourth-century writers. 


VY. Summary of CoNCLUSIONS 


In the seventh century 8.c. Attica was still bound by the religious and social traditions 
which had grown up during the Mycenacan period and made her in truth ‘the oldest land 
of Ionia’.*6 The citizens of the Athenian state were organised in those familial units— 
tribes, phratries and gene—which claimed descent from the Greek-speaking settlers who had 
accompanied Ion and peopled Attica.*’ The intervening centuries had brought some 
accretions, because Attica had welcomed refugees from many parts of Greece. At first 
these refugees had been adopted into the gene under the name of homogalaktes; for they had 
shared in the sacred meals of the gennetae.*® Later the distinction between gennefae proper 
and gennetae homogalaktes disappeared; for a new method was devised for absorbing the waves 
of refugees who entered the Athenian state during the Dorian invasion and its aftermath.™* 
These refugees were marshalled in groups with a common worship, and the groups were 
then adopted into the phratrices. The members of the groups were called orgeones; they 


cannot be sold, and, if the tenant-occupier is sold 


qualifications we see that Attica was full of smiall- 
into slavery, the land reverts to the next of kin and 


holders (for the limits for Pentacosiomedimm, 


Hippeis and Zeugitae mean holdings of perhaps 62, 
o8 and 25 acres respectively); at the end of the 
Peloponnesian War the number of citizens who did 
not possess land was only 5,000 (Hypothesis of Diony- 
sius Hal. to Lysias’ speech 34), and the requirement 
that a general should possess land in Attica was in 
force in 924 8.c. (Dinarchus 1.71). 

“ In his lively and original book W, J. Woodhouse 
believed that he could combine a system of inalien- 
able land (¢.g., p. 81) with the practice of xpaaiy ei 
dice (c.g. p. 97, ‘the hypothesis here advanced ts 
that this form of contract came into use before the 
time of Solon"). But, as N. Lewis remarked in AJP 
s2 (1941), 144f and 181 f, if land is inalienable, it 


not to the supposed purchaser, Sir F, E. Adcock 
saw clearly that the land must have been alienable 
if apace: éai jdees was being practised (CAM iv 34), 
but the fact remains that land was not being alienated 
from Athenian families until late in the fifth century. 

“¢ Solon 4.2 ‘Iaonia’ is probably an archaising 
name for Greece rather than a term for the various 
Ionic-speaking states. 

? Ath. Pol. frs. 1 and 5 and 41.2 init. 

8 Jacoby, FGrH 328 (Philochorus) F35b, Harpo- 
cration 5.V. pernijrai: of tol adrod péror;s Kowowotrtes ; 
Pollux viii 111. 

* Thuc. i 2.6. 
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worshipped a patron hero or god and shared in a sacred meal,*® just as the gennefae wor- 
shipped their family or local hero or god and partook of communal feasts. From 1000 B.c. 
or so onwards the members of the tribes and the phratries were either gennefae, belonging 
to the ancient familial units, or orgeones, naturalised citizens of relatively recent adoption. 

The familial element was dominant in the seventh century. A few families only were 
believed to stand particularly close to the gods, and they provided the priests for the tribes 
and phratries and for the state in certain departments, for instance in dealing with Delphi. 
These priestly families were called the Eupatridae in a religious context.” They may have 
been influential in secular matters too, but they certainly had no monopoly of office, for 
instance in the Areopagus Council.” For in everything except religion the gennefae recog- 
nised no degrees of nobility. They were all well born—edyeveis and ayafoi—and in 
comparison with the orgeones they were all Eupatridae. 

The gennetae enjoyed a higher status than the orgeones in politics and law. The archon- 
ship was open only to those who had the double qualification of good birth and much 
wealth (dpurrivSqv «al wAovrivéqv), and the requirement of good birth ruled out the 
orgeones.*? The trial of the Alcmeonids and their followers who were charged with sacri- 
lege after the conspiracy of Cylon ¢. 632 B.c. was entrusted to three hundred jurors chosen 
dporivSyy, that is from the gennetae.“4 The judges of appeal, the Ephetae, who were set 
up ¢. 621 B.c., were also chosen dpwrivdyy. Under Draco’s law of homicide a man who 
had no living male relative up to the degree of first cousin was represented by ten phratry- 
brothers chosen dpiorivdqy®; thus even if the man was himself an orgeon, he could not be 
represented by an orgeonic member of the phratry. The discrimination between gennetae 
and orgeones, between those who were ayafoc and xaxot by birth, was a factor in the situation 
which Solon encountered and remedied. After the Seisachtheia he claimed that his own 
laws were enacted in a spirit of equality for the well born and the base born (Heapods 0° 
Suolws Tm Kak@ Te xdyab@ ... Eypaiia, 24.18-20). As Draco’s laws of debt had precipitated 
the crisis, it follows that Draco’s laws were unequal for the gennetae and the orgeones. 

There was also a distinction between the gennetae and the orgeones in regard to the tenure 
of one kind of land. Solon (23.20) refused to divide ‘the rich land’ equally between the 
well born and the base born, although one party (presumably the landless) demanded it, 
and therefore ‘the rich land’ had been and continued to be in the possession of one or other 
group predominantly or entirely, The general statements by Aristotle and the analogy 


of other states in the colonising period® lead us to conjecture that the arable land of Attica 
had been divided up into estates (xAjpo.) and allotted to the gene many centuries earlier. 
This conjecture is strikingly confirmed by the statement of Thucydides (1 16) that most 
of the Athenian families had maintained their establishments and shrines in the countryside 
continuously from the earliest times down to the beginning of the Peloponnesian War. 
In practice, then, the estates owned by the gene had not been alienated down to 431 B.c.; 
in the period before Solon they were inalienable by law, as we know from a passage in 
Plutarch (Solon 21.3), and they evidently remained so until some date later than the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian War. On the other hand, the orgeones had no share in the rich 
land, that is in the arable land of the Attic plains. They engaged in the arts and crafts, in 


© Jacoby, FGrH 3928 F 35a; Pollux iii 52; Jacoby, (Philochorus) F 2ob, especially the words Arr ¢> 
FGrH 441 (Seleucus) F 1; Pollux vii 107. edrratpubay, 

6 Ath. Pol. fr. 5; Harpocration quoted in Jacoby, 3 Ath. Pol. 9.1 and 3.6; C. Miller, FHG Philo- 
FGrH 328 (Philochorus) F 35b; Pollux viii 111; chorus fr. 58; Jacoby, FGrAf 424 F 4 and 328 F 20b; 
IG iii 267 and 1395; Bekker Anecdote 257 has an apt I[socrates 7.37. 
description of the priestly Eupatridae: efvarpidae  ™ Ath, Pol. 1.1; Plu. Solon 12.3. 
éxadotyroe of aitéd td Gory olxotrre; Kal petéyortes * Pollux viii 125. 

Bacixod yivovy wal thy Tar lepey duypddcor %* Tod, GAL 87, line 20, 
Tero wera. 8? E.g. Arist. Politics 1266b 21. 

" Jacoby, FGrH 324 (Androtion) F 4 and 328 
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seafaring and business. In terms of occupation they were called demiourgoi, whereas the 
gennetae in the plains were called georgoi.** ‘Their property was acquired personally; it was 
generally movable and alienable. Finally, the hill land of Attica offered a separate, if less 
attractive, field for development in pasture, timber and arboriculture; and it was worked 
not by demiourgoi or georgoi, but by a class of persons who received an occupational name in 
the period after Solon, the agroikoi, that is the ‘country-dwellers’ or rustics.°" “Thetr origin 1s 
uncertain; but we may conjecture that the original agroikoi were impoverished younger 
sons who were squeezed out of the hereditary family estates in the plains or immigrants who 
failed to establish themselves in the normal occupations of the demiourgoi. In the troubled 
times before and after Solon’s archonship their numbers must have grown. No limit was 
set to the acquisition of this hill land in the period before Solon; but in his Setsachthera he 
laid down a limit.” | 

Draco’s laws of debt, being different for the well born and the base born, are likely to 
have followed the line of division between corporate and personal ownership; for in cases 
of debt a creditor cannot gain possession of a bankrupt’s land if that land is corporately 
held and inalienable, but he can take possession of all personal property and ultimately 
of the person of the bankrupt, where property is personally owned and alienable. When 
Solon summarised the situation resulting from Draco’s laws of debt and his own remedy 
of it by the Seisachtheia, he described two forms of disaster which affected the state: 
(1) SevAocvrn at home (3.17-23), the ‘dark earth’ being ‘enslaved with dpor fixed in it to mark 
its servitude’ (24.3-7) and (2) many impoverished persons sold into slavery abroad or kept 
in slavery in Attica (3.23-5 and 24.8-15). Two clues to the first category have come down 
to us in the words émipopros and éxrijpopor; for the former was land in Solon’s time which 
had to yield a part of its produce, and the latter were persons working the land and yielding 
a sixth part of the produce We conclude therefore that this enslaved land was inalien- 
able land in the plains which was vested in a genos but was worked by an ovkos of gennetae 
who, as bankrupt debtors, were compelled by law to render a sixth part of the produce to 
the creditor. For the oikes was the executive unit, as we see not only from Draco’s law on 
homicide but also from Solon’s fixing of property-qualifications in terms of the produce from 
4) otxefa y@. On the other hand the second category consisted of persons, whether argeones 
or agroikei, who had lost their personal property and then gone bankrupt. They were liable 
by law to be haled off by their creditor and sold together with their families in the slave 
market.?" 

Solon put an end to this dreadful situation by removing the dpa, thus setting the land 
free from its obligation, and by buying back those Athenian citizens who had been sold 
into slavery. Further, he cancelled all existing debts, so that all men were given a fresh 
start, and he rescinded the laws of Draco, so that such a situation should never recur, His 
new laws of debt were framed in a spirit of equality for the well born and the base born 
(the d@yafés and the xaxés of poem 24.18-20), and from then onwards all Athenian citizens 
were treated equally if they became bankrupt. 

After 594 B.c. the strife in Attica was not between rich and poor but between three 
groups. ‘The first and strongest group was called that of the eupatridae or the ‘plain-men'; 
its policy was oligarchical, and its members were the owners of the plain-lands, the gennetae. 
The second group was called that of the demiourgot or the ‘coast-men’; they desired a 


o8 Ath. Pol. fr. 5. names in Ath, Pol. 19. 2-3 and 13.4-5 are certainly 
*? Ath. Pol. 13.2; Hesych., Gypowog* 6 dy dypm the same in personnel; it may be noted that one 
dno, yoapends. cause, impoverishment due to the cancellation of 
109 Arist. Politics 1266b 16. loans, is mentioned both in 13.3 and 19.5. The 
1 Pollux vii 151; Hesych. s.v.; Plu. Solon 19.4; names of the factions occur also in Arist. Politics 
Ath, Pol. 2.2. 1goqa 23; Hdt. i 59.9; Plu. Solon 13.2 (antedated) 
162 Plu. Sofon 19.4; Ath, Pol, 2.23 4.5; 9-1- and 29.1. 


18 The three groups which appear under different 
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moderate constitution, such as Solon had established, and they were in general the successful 
orgeones who lived by commerce and maritime trade. The third group was the radical 
democratic group of persons called the agroikoi or ‘the ‘hill-men’; they were poor but 
vigorous workers in the hills, and their numbers were swollen by men who had been 
impoverished through Solon’s cancellation of loans and by persons ‘who were not of pure 
racial descent’, that is to say recently admitted orgeones. When Cleisthenes brought the 
strife between these three groups to an end, he did not disturb the genos system and its social 
and religious organisation. Thus the estates of the gennetae in the plains remained 
inalienable and the gennetae themselves continued to be regarded as a conservative group 
under such sobriquets as of yraipyot, of yervator, ot eripavets, ol YpHaTol, of yewpyoirres, 
until the disasters of the Peloponnesian War and the shocks of the civil war brought about a 
revolution in Athenian society. Land of all kinds was alienable in the fourth century, and 
the distinctions between gennetae and orgeones became blurred with the breakdown of the 
genos system and the growth of individualism. 

It was in this fourth century that the local historians turned their attention to Solon’s 
work. Only one of the three whose ideas have reached us understood the difference 
between gennetae and orgeones in the seventh and sixth centuries. He has left a clear and 
precise analysis, which is quoted on p. 83 above. The other two were misled by the 
conditions of the fourth century and equated the époc of Solon’s poem with the épo which 
they themselves knew as the records of ‘mortgage’ and of ‘sale with a redemption clause’.1° 
Their views deserve as little credence from us as Androtion’s theory that Solon devalued 
the currency, the suggestion in the Athenaion Politeia that a few wealthy Athenians made a 
corner in landed property, and the fanciful story that Solon’s friends brought up wide areas 
of land with borrowed money in anticipation of the Seisachtheta. 

N. G. L. Hamonp. 

Clifton College, Bristol. 


168 Ath, Pol, 21.6. wrote under a@ypowita * dyporwo: Kai yfvog "AOyrnaiv 
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identified the eupatridae with the georgoi, which is the dyponira: cf. Odyssey xxi 85. 
occupational name of the plain-land gennetaz; he 


THE.RETURN OF ORESTES 
ag¢payida marpos expad’ et caddy Aéyw. Sophocles, Electra 1223 


Ix their accounts of the return of Orestes, the three great tragedians show respect 
for the ancient tradition and the greatness of it by their several interpretations. Each 
preserves the general tenor of the legend. Electra awaits the return of her brother to 
avenge her father’s death. The secrecy of his return delays recogmition, but once Orestes 
is made known to his sister the punishment of Clytemnestra and Aegisthus becomes inevit- 
able. Of the differences in action and character in each play, the most significant is 
the means whereby the recognition of Orestes takes place. This affects not only the mood 
of each tragedy, but its construction. 

The recognition scene placed early in the Choephori (224) presents an almost rustic 
simplicity (lines 228, 231, 292). This matches the lament and slow movement of the 
invocation by Orestes, Electra and the chorus that follow. The audience are spectators 
of a simple action from which the drama as simply proceeds. Such simplicity rightly 
receives an archaic treatment derived from a great religious tradition. The Euripidean 
version, psychologically more complicated, shows the interplay of personal relationships 
largely dependent upon memory. This complexity, expressed in the intricate nature of 
prologue, delays the recognition of Orestes by Electra. Yet in Euripides (Electra 577) 
the scene still occurs comparatively early—perhaps in deference to tradition, or perhaps 
that the movement of vengeance can be more fully displayed. In Sophocles (#lectra 1224), 
however, the recognition scene is placed towards the end of the play. So a fuller con- 
sideration of character is possible. For it is upon the background of tortured hesitation 
that a deeper insight into the minds of Orestes and Electra can be given. The desire for 
vengeance in Orestes is presented as simple, patient and by prophetic advice (32-37) 
regarded as a natural duty: in £lecira it 1s seen to be complex and introverted. Rendered 
more acute by tenderness (254, 431 £.) embittered by reported loss (558-6510), heightened 
by resolution (399, 947 f.), submerged in despair (677, 804 f.), it ebbs and flows in varying 
intensity, Once recognition takes place, the diverse nature of the desires is resolved into a 
singleness of purpose which gathers an increasing and terrible momentum. It is perhaps 
for this reason more than for any other, that Sophocles delays the recognition of Orestes by 
Electra. But since the scene, for which the whole audience has been waiting, is so long 
delayed, it is given treatment consistent with its unusual position. Perhaps in no other 
place is the dramatic genius of Sophocles so apparent. <A fine sense of economy is shown, 
which gives the scene grandeur and a profound simplicity; and the manner of recognition, 
direct and speedy, is seen to be entirely appropriate. 

Both Euripides (#lectra 88) and Sophocles (Electra 97) use pretence and secrecy to 
delay recognition and enhance the action, but whereas in Euripides (513-575) there appears 
to be a slackening of dramatic tension when the scar on Orestes forehead is recognised, 
the display of a seal in Sophocles increases or heightens it. Euripides may, in his concern 
for human and poetic values,’ have felt it necessary to introduce a physical mark as a 
means of identification and a character old enough to remember the occasion of it (579). 
Yet if human interest is to be"considered and physical attributes are to be used for identi- 
fication, the finding of a lock of hair offered on the tomb, as in Aeschylus (Choephori 229 f.) 
has more to commend it. The Euripidean concern, moreover, not only entails the intro- 
duction of another actor at a time when economy in dramatis personae is dramatically 
necessary, but also the presence of an intermediary when the relationship between brother 

1 Even if there were some indication of the scar on the mask, the size of the 
theatre would also demand descriptive language or mime. 
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and sister should be simple. Indeed it would seem that it is just the introduction of another 
character at this time which shifts the focus of attention, as the addition of another voice 
slows down the action. If, however, the mounting tension were thought to demand some 
measure of relief, and a diversion was required to ease a sense of strain in the audience, the 
diversion or relief should be something which so assists the dramatic action, that the audience 
move without effort to a deeper understanding of it. The use of the seal at this moment 
has a stamp of genius, because it is not only a means of identification, but a symbol of the 
yévos shared by both brother and sister. It also secures a double diversion, since the atten- 
tion of the audience is momentarily diverted from the actors, and the attention of the 
actors themselves from each other—only to be followed by a deeper knowledge and rela- 
tionship in both dramatis personae and spectators. 

Classical production of tragedy was in general content with the minimum of stage 
properties, and the possibility that mime was used to represent objects instead of the objects 
themselves must not be overlooked. Unlike the seal in the Trachimae (615) for more 
ordinary use and simply handed from one character to another, the seal in the Electra of 
Sophocles is such an essential constituent of dramatic action that its actual use as a stage 
property could almost be assumed. In a tragedian responsible and famed for many 
scenic innovations*—it is reported that Sophocles himself took part in the ball-playing 
scene in the Neusicaa*—it would have been an inconsistency of the first order to allow an 
urn for ashes, but no seal for recognition. But should mime have been used in place of a 
seal, the gesture of showing and of recognition would have been the same as if the seal had 
been there. By a seal Electra recognised her brother; and if a seal were used, or even 
imagined, it is pertinent to ask what kind of a seal it was, or thought to be, and what kind 
of gesture was necessary to show or mime it. 

Faced with an unusual incident in the tragedy, the scholiasts and early commentators 
have offered various explanations for the line 1223 of the Electra, and for the use of the word 
a¢payis. Camerarius® translates line 1223 Hoc contemplata signum annuli, perspice me vera 
logui, and in commenting on signum annuli writes hic enim est odpayis. Elmsley* in his edition 
of the Scholia on the Electra of Sophocles gives a consensus of opinion that o¢payida used in 
line 1223 is the same as daxrvAvov, s0 also Jebb.? Jebb’s comment ‘and the mere possession 
of the ring is no proof’ suggests that in this instance he regards odpayis to be the same as 
éaxttAwor. This opinion is given in a more detailed form in the abridged edition." The 
opinions of Musgrave, Dacier and Boissonade that the e¢payis warpos is a congenital mark 
are given; and he adds Cedrenus’ mention of ro [TeAcmevov Tod yevots ojparrpov tiv €Aaiav 
seen by Iphigenia [sic] on Orestes’ right shoulder. In each case these scholars were preju- 
diced by traditional views and current experience. Franklin® also suggests some bodily or 
natural mark, and the remains of the ivory shoulder of Pelops (Pindar, Olymp. 1 28; Ovid, 
Metamorph. vi 405) is cited.” 
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* This must be the explanation of the imagery in 
Electra 4—g, see also A. E. Haigh, Attic Theatre, p. 170. 

2 Eustathius, Odyssey, p. 1553. 

* Sophocles, Electra, 1119, 1114, 1117, 111g, 1205. 
See also the reference to the actor Polos in the 
scene, 1126seq. Jgitur Polus lugubri Aabitu Electrae 
indulns, ossa algue ummam ¢ sepulero tulit filii, ef quast 
Oresti amplexus, Gellius, .Noctes atticae vi (vii) 8. 
[Plutarch], Vitae Decem Oratorum 8598, Demosthenes 28. 

§ Joachim Camerarius, Commentatio explicationum 
omninm fragoediarum Sophocles (Basilac, 1556) 302, 249. 

* P. Elmsley, Sophocles scholia 346. 12999: Lepayida] 
Tov OaKTUALOY. 

? R. C. Jebb, Sophorles 165. 1222 £ 

* Pp. 197-8. 


? T. A. Buckley, The Tragedies of Sophocles (London, 
Bohn, 1663) 150 n. 3. See also Jebb, of. ectt., 165, 
on lines 1222 f, 

19 At times a thought has occurred to the writer 
that at some point in this mythological tradition, there 
has been a grave error. Might the difference between 
Pindar’s reference, éAéparti paldior dor xexadpévar, 
and Ovid's account indicate that the legend before 
Pindar had also been distorted, and that his very 
words give a clue to the original truth, viz. the 
wearing of an ivory seal round the neck, or on the 
upperarm? ‘The Cretan seals, Heraklion 1054, 1082, 
1tog-1112, being parts of ivory tusks, in shape like a 
human shoulder, but engraved with a device, are also 
suggestive, 
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_ The word e¢payis occurs rarely in tragedy. So far as is known twice only in Sopho- 
cles," twice in Euripides.’* In Euripides the word is used generally with reference to the 
seal’s function of security and to the result of its use as a means of safeguarding something, 
or in attesting the genuineness or the personal origin of a letter. Here, as frequently in 
English, the word seal is equivalent to sealing.1% This use of o¢payis in the Iphigenia in Aulis 
and in the Fragmenta should be compared with the use of the derivative odpayiwpa in the 
ffippolytes (862). Here a seal stone set in a ring is indicated by the words odevddrys 
ypveaAarov. Sophocles, on the other hand, uses o@payis quite simply as a seal, the object 
by which an impression could be made and whose motif was recognisable as a special 
and individual mark. Secondary or underlying meanings can be seen in the connexion 
of odpayis with the verb ¢dpdcow. So in Trachiniae it was to be used in itself as a means of 
personal authenticity, and in the Electra as a means of personal identity. The word 
éaxtudios Obviously connected with finger, however, does not seem to occur in Tragedy, 
although it may be assumed in line 862 of the Hippolytus, for both ypueaAarou and adevddrns 
suggest it. It is, however, found in Comedy.“ Such use may be expected, since tragedy 
deals with the heroic past, comedy largely with contemporary subjects and manners: for 
which the fourth-century votive lists of the Parthenon also supply some evidence 75 
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Aakridos dretpwv ypuaots, dv ITAdB[is Aly]unjrns avéfyxe. (IG ii? 1388 39 £.) 
[dtio odp|ayide Achiven, ypucovy eyourat Tov daaruAioy. (ibid. 45) 

[odpa |yis ypucour OaaTUALOY éyouca. (ibid., §2-4) 

oppayides Afar yA. 

odpayts Aim ypvooiy SaxrvAoy éyouca, 

appayides Aiea ypvoots daxruAlous eyourat en7d. 

aver daxTuAiay Tepiypuca oppayide dvo. (ibid., 13996 21—H) 


These entries'® suggest that the day-to-day use of the older type of seal had declined 
in favour of a smaller kind held in metal rings, or in gold finger-rings without stones whose 
bezel was engraved with a device. 2¢payides \sfivas or duAal were in all probability scara- 
boids of the older and larger variety (in the last entry). ITeptypvcw od¢payide appear to have 
been seals framed or backed with gold.’ That they were not set in rings or hooped, is clear. 
To none of these could daxruAtoyAvdia (Plato Alcibiades i 128c) apply, nor the related word 
in the Law of Solon in Diogenes Laertius, i, Solon 57, daxrvAoyAtdw ur efetvar odpayiéa 
guddrrew rot mapabévros 6axruAov. 

It is possible that éaxrvAwoyAvdw in Diogenes is a contemporary word rather than the 
original used in the Law of Solon. Certainly his use of cdpayiéa, like that of Euripides, 
suggests a newer range of ideas. This phrase of Diogenes has been translated servare 
expressum sigillum and by Liddell and Scott in the Didot edition ‘impression of a signet 
ring’.4* Yet whereas from classical times onwards the term signet came to mean a signet 
to be worn on the finger by means of a ring, the hoop of an ancient signet, primarily a 
handle." could also be used to attach the seal to the person. This, ancient Egyptian and 


U Sophocles, Efvcira 1229; Trachiniae 615. The UW Béckh, Die Staatshaushaltung der Athener (Berlin, 


avufosor in Philoctetes 403 by reason of the plot and 
by the apposition of Avanc does not seem to be 
connected with oppayic, in spite of an occasional 
fourth-century assimilation, See also Pliny, Ast. 
Nat. xxxili 10. 

12 Euripides, Iphigenia in <Aulis 155; Nauck, 
ZTragicorum Graecorum fragmenta, no. 1192, line 49. 

a Matt. xxvii 66; Rev. v 1, 2 (AV). Also Wash- 
burn, Law of Real Property ii 571. 

M Aristophanes, Pluto 884, and in a fragment of 
Antiphanes quoted by Athenacus, i g6 (129). 


1651) ui 252 £ 

18 Tn these items oppayl: is usually the subject of 
the sentence, daeritiory the object. Modern use 
would reverse this order. 

17 As two older examples, in lapis lazuli (Heraklion 
498, BM1o5). 

18 sv. oppayle, IT. 

18 An ivory signet with a ring handle, Heraklion 
Museum 646 from Koumasa, has a string hole bored 
twice through the ring handle. 
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Cretan signets with ring handles suggest.*° The two extant Late Helladic examples of 
engraved finger rings*! accentuate the ponderous nature of many of the older gold signets 
and the large number of contemporary seal-stones. Later varicties of gold signet rings to 
be worn on the finger, used in Rhodes in the seventh century and from the sixth century 
n.c. in Greece and Etruria,*? have usually an oblong bezel with rounded ends, lightly 
engraved with animals or symbols derived from the Eastern Mediterranean. Both motifs 
and shape suggest that this kind of ring was a product of the Phoenician dissemination of 
hybrid styles and of the then Egyptian fashion of wearing a scarab on the finger." Later 
gold rings with human figures or subjects culled from classical mythology engraved on the 
bezel, were not generally used before the fifth century B.c.“ Perhaps the most important 
passage which illustrates a contemporary use of the two kinds of seals occurs in Plato, 
Hippias Minor 368b** when Socrates observes that a etyes rept 70 o@pa dmravra cauTod épya 
Eywv + mpa@rov pev daxTvAwov—erreiley yap jpyou—ov cies cavrou Exew Epyov ws emarapevos 
SaxruAous yAddew, kal GAAnv apayida ody éypov. Here Hippias was wearing a daxTuhkos and 
a o¢payis at the same time. z | 7 
Early editions of Liddell and Scott regard ofpayis and daxrvAws as roughly equiva- 
lent.%% Compare the odpyyis in Herodotus mi 41, which Rawlinson also translates as a 
signet ring ;*" whereas odpryyis refers to the cpuapaydou poev Aifou epyov de Geodwpod, with which 
the use of odpyyis in odpyyiSas yAddovar (vii 6g) concurs. But it would seem that although 
Saxrt\uos was later used loosely for both ring and seal—because in the latter part of the 
fourth century the ring generally held the sealstone, or the oj was engraved on the bezel 
of the ring, the word odpayis in the first place indicated a piece of stone or other carved 
material used as a seal, with the related ofa as the essential mark which it displayed or 
conferred. ‘The word gives no indication of the manner of its use or how it was attached 
to the owner. It is of interest to note that when Herodotus is describing the Persian seal in 
i 195, the word odpyyis is used, and the Persian seal of that time was usually a cylinder or 
conoid strung round the neck; but when in i 38 he is giving an account of Egyptian sacri- 
ficial preparation, he used the word dakrvAws. ‘This is not only appropriate in describing 
the way the scarab seal had come in Egypt to be held ina finger-ring**—namely by means 
of a pin through the string-hole, it also suggests the kind and size of the seal which would 
be more convenient to use on written material more fragile than clay.** This method, 
moreover, not only allowed engraved stones to be conveniently worn, but it allowed the 
seal to be turned at will. Indeed, it would seem that in the Republic the turning of the 
ring of Gyges may have been the turning of the mounted seal on its pin within the ring, 
for Plato mentions that the e@evddry is turned.*° yaaa . 
Nearly all ancient seals were bored in some way so they could be securely tied to their 
owner. Even lentoids, whether Minoan or Helladic, are also bored, although the stone 
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20 8.M. Catalogue of Egyptian Scarabs, p. xxv. 
Newberry, Scarabs, pl. 2. B.M. Catalogue of Finger-Rings 
no. 14 and Oxford 1998. 1051 and 1053 have hoops 
too small for wear on the finger. Later varicties of 
this Cretan type, eg. Oxford rogf. 1126 and 
large gold signets in Athens, National Museum 2853, 
2970, 3134, 3139, 3148, 7372, suggest by the dimen- 
sion of the hoop, finger-wear; but, by stze and weight, 
ceremonial use. 

21 Athens, National Museum 2157, of agate; 9372, 
of gold, appear to be the first finger-rings engraved 
with a device for sealing. Two signet rings found in 
the Argive Heracum also appear to be an carly use 
(Argioe Heracum ui pl. 84). 

22 BLM. Catalogue of Finger-Rings, nos. 15, 20, 22, 
23, 41. 


a2 BAY. Catalogue of Scarabs, pl. 1. 

% BM. Catalogue of Finger-Rings, 40-9. Rings do 
not seem to appear on red-figure vases although 
cords with talismanic knots are shown on a Euphro- 
nics painting in positions where seals were more 
anciently worn. A vase-painting of Smukros also 
shows men wearing a cord round the wrist. Pfuhl, 
Malerei und Zeichung ti, figs. 494, 355. 

*3 1 am indebted to Mr. P. E. Corbett for drawing 
my attention to this reference. 

% In the edition of 1843, p. 1949. 

27 Sec, however, Cary, Herodotus (Bohn, 1561) 185, 

78 ‘This also a later use. 

29 H. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals 297. 

7@ The verb relating to the daxtiduog is Eanpy dope. 
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is thin; in each case through the thickest part between the face and the back of the seal; an 
operation fraught with some difficulty," but evidently preferred to any interference with 
the field ofthe gem. The earlier Island stones from Melos following the Minoan tradition in 
manufacture were probably worn as were their prototypes, either singly tied to the wrist**— 

as in the cup-bearer fresco at Knossos™—or hung round the neck, strung with other beads 
on a necklace.** The former, if the seal was used for sealing and the owner a man, the 
latter if it were chiefly regarded as a jewel or talisman and owned by a woman. 

Certain Greek seals of the fifth century whose shapes are related to both scarab and 
scaraboid bear a oyjjua—perhaps apotropaic—engraved in intaglio or in the round on the 
curved back of the seal:** and many glandular-shaped stones and amygdaloids of much 
earlier date are domed or carinated.** These, like the later scarabs and scaraboids, 
cannot be worn with comfort, if the ridges or humps are pressing on some part of the body. 
This suggests that seals were usually worn with the device turned inwards.** ‘Thus worn, 
the flatter surface of the field lay well on the breast, or on the wrist between the wrist-bones; 
the engraving was protected from damage; and the device from unlawful eyes, For 
making an impression or for display, the stone must first be turned. This could only be done 
with facility in the case of elliptically-shaped gems if the string-hole were bored along the 
major axis;?* and in all probability, glandular-shaped stones and amygdaloids were for 
this very reason so bored, despite the technical difficulties involved. 

There is no explicit indication as to how Orestes wore his seal. It would not seem to 
have been Sax7vAos, a ring with an engraved bezel or small seal-stone set in a finger-ring. 
Language is specific at this point; nor can metrical demands alone be responsible for the 
definite choice of word ogpayis. If, too, the stately acting in tragedy demanded within the 
range of human movement gestures and distances appropriate to the use of masks, costumes 
and buskins, the examination of a finger-ring would demand a physical movement and 
proximity alien to the rest of the setting. The cumbersome folds of tragic costume rule 
out the possibility that the seal might be hung round the neck,** so the older fashion of 
wearing it tied to the wrist would remain. The showing of a seal thus worn would well fit 
in with all the other requirements of position, proximity and traditional movement. 50 
it would seem that if a seal were used in tragedy, and particularly in this instance, a fifth- 
century audience!” would expect to see it in its more ancient shape, in its more ancient place 
on the wrist—whether the arm were bare“ or the Dionysiac sleeve were worn*—and 
worn in the ancient manner, with the device turned inwards. Indeed, unless this were so, 
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“1 Gf. Heraklion 607, incomplete because of a frac- 
ture as the string hole was bored. 

a2 A. Evans, Palace of Jdfinos ii 707, pl. 12. 

™ In the LM Warrior Grave discovered near 
Knossos in 1959 and excavated by Sinclair Hood, 
Director of British School at Athens, a lentoid and an 
amygdaloid were discovered in a position which 
suggested that they had been worn on the deceased's 
wrist. See Hood, BSA 451 (1956) 85. 

*t Most of the remains of necklaces found in 
Helladic graves contain one or two lentoids, e.g. 
Wace, Chamber Tombs at Afycenae (tomb 526), pl. 9, 
no. 4. 

4% ALM. Catalogue of Engraved Gems nos. 298, 302, 
SIt, 314, 348, 455) 459) 480, 487, 492. 

% Kenna, Afimoan Seals K 264 and 277 are car- 
nelian amygdaloids with high carinated backs which 

17 The lentoid on the cup-bearer’s wrist in the 
fresco at Knossos shows the striations of a banded 


agate and appears to show the back of the stone 
(see n. 92). A great number of lentoids examined 
by the writer show wear on the edges of the string- 
hole, consistent only with the wearing of the device 
of the seal next to the skin. 

34 Oxford 1998. 992, 1052 appear to be two excip- 
tions: both are also, for Minoan gems, of unusual 
shape, An MMII variation on the Egyptian scarab- 
form in the Dawkins collection is a third. 

a® This place, however, 1s unlikely since it was a 
Persian custom, or a feminine fashion. See Greek 
Anthology v 205. 

® Jebb’s remark (op. cit., 165) “A Greck audience 
was wholly uncritical in such a matter’, seems hard 
to reconcile with Aristophanes, Schol. Plate, p. 330 
(Bekker); Acharnians 404-79; Aristotle, Rhetoric 9.2. 
4 Bieber, Afistory of the Greek and Roman Theatre 
(Princeton, 1999) 157, figs. 202, 209, possibly 
figs. 204-5. 

“2 Jhid., 37, fig. 42, and fig. 593. 
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there would have been no place for the exquisite irony of lines 1202-20, for in asking for the 
urn (1205), Orestes would have extended his hands and revealed the qijua too early. 
Granted the seal of traditional shape, and granted the customary wear, the recognition of 
Orestes by Electra depends upon the turn of the seal—perhaps at the very word rjrde 
(1222); and from that moment of recognition retribution ensues. 
V. E. G, Kenna. 
Farringdon, Devon. 


SENSE AND COMMON-SENSE IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


Tuis paper forms a brief and synoptic study of the use made by Greek thinkers of 
explanations and causes that lie outside immediate sense-perception; and of the extent 
to which these unperceived causes outstripped not merely sense but also common-sense, 
so as to become, simply judged in themselves, unexpected, improbable, or paradoxical. 
I propose first to examine the main Presocratic philosophers and their predecessors, to 
discover how far their theories exceeded the range of sense-perception on the one hand and 
common-sense on the other; then to assess more briefly the reaction of the Sophists, Socrates 
and Plato, with some consideration of Aristotle and his successors and special attention to 
the concept of teleology. The aim of this survey, from which much will inevitably be 
omitted, is to direct from a fresh angle a slender ray of light on the nature of Greek specula- 
tive thought—on the character of its dogmatism and the character of its assumed clarity. 

if philosophy is the search for causes, then it must soon concern itself with the unseen, 
with what lies beyond perception, Proximate causes of particular sensed events may be 
found in other sensed events; but the philosopher's attempt to explain man’s experience 
as a whole requires the inference of causes and relationships outside the immediate range of 
direct physical experience. In assessing the nature of such inferences it is desirable to 
evaluate first the degree in which intangible entities and motives are explicitly recognised 
or at least accepted; secondly, the nature of their connexion with the experience which 
they attempt to explain; and thirdly, the extent to which the invention or determination of 
such causes is limited by common-sense—by intuitions of what is possible or acceptable 
as an appendage of our experience, and what is not. For example, common-sense might 
not prevent a man from believing that the sun is a large ball of fire, for to say that is simply 
to assign to it various qualities that we know from experience, qualitics which may not 
coexist in any easily determinable object of our experience but which are not mutually 
contradictory, On the other hand the belief that the sun is made out of triangles, or is 
rowed across the sky with oars, may be felt to offend common-sense, because there are no 
obvious elements of our experience that can be. combined without contradiction to form 
such a picture. The criteria of common-sense may, however, be suppressed in special 
circumstances: for example in a type of explanation that is professedly symbolical, or if the 
avoidance of a minor departure from common-sense seems to result in the necessity of 
accepting another and more important departure, Philosophers normally avoid hypotheses 
that are gratuitously contrary to common-sense, of that we may be sure. Yet they may 
be driven from the perceived world into improbable assumptions that are opposed to 
common-sense either by clinging too tenaciously to what seems to be pure reason or, on 
the contrary, by abandoning logic altogether and taking refuge in poetry or metaphor. 
At all events such ‘improbable’ explanations are an undeniable phenomenon in Greek and 
many other kinds of thought. 

The direction of the earliest Greek rationalistic speculation was strongly affected by 
preceding quasi-mythological beliefs, so that before approaching the Presocratics we should 
cast an eye at their pre-philosophical forebears. Now it is of the essence of mythopoeic 
thought that it soars beyond the seen or perceived world into the region of fantasy; yet 
Greek myths, as distinct from Mérchen or saga, contain less pure improbability, in the sense 
outlined already, than might be expected or may be generally assumed. Thus in pre- 
rationalistic Greek cosmography there is comparatively little that in its underlying non- 
mythical connotation is seriously at odds with the naive presentation of the senses. Sky, 
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for example, is a solid bowl, perhaps supported by Atlas, man or mountain. Earth 1s 
rooted indefinitely far below, where are the subterranean waters and the abode of the dead. 
The sun sails back round the river Okeanos in a golden bowl: this is a piece of rather 
romantic aetiology which depends on the much more widespread and important idea that 
the flat earth is encircled by the river of Okeanos. The experiential basis of this concept 
is more complex than might at first appear. A surrounding salt-water sea might be inferred 
from voyages beyond the pillars of Herakles; but the idea of the fresh-water river must have 
been provoked originally not by Greek experience but by that of the river-cultures of 
Egypt and to a lesser extent Mesopotamia, where the formation of the world is exemplified 
each year by the emergence of the dry land above the receding flood-waters. The separa- 
tion of earth and sky as the first stage in cosmogony is another mythological assumption 
which at first sight seems contrary to common-sense. But when earth is envisaged, not 
absurdly, as a mother impregnated by the seed of sky, perhaps in the form of rain, then the 
complete physical union of the two parents may also seem possible enough; and if a single 
origin of the world is demanded, whether for simplicity or for still more anthropomorphic 
reasons, then an amalgam of earth and sky is not unreasonable as the originative unity. 

Greek culture- and vegetation-myths also, like those of Prometheus and of Demeter, 
have an unmistakable substratum of rationality. Some of them are non-Greek in origin, 
but even these tended to be moulded into typically Greek forms, and what was repellent 
was usually if not invariably rejected. In spite of the debts to Egypt that I have men- 
tioned, the most characteristic aspects of Egyptian mythopocia were alien to Greek thought. 
There is no sign in Greece of the symbolist extravagances that flourished in Egypt, where 
the sky was indifferently seen as the under-belly of a cow, or as supported by four pillars, or 
by air, or by a crouching goddess; and where incompatible explanations were blended 
together with no thought of absurdity, so that across the belly of the sky-cow sails the boat 
of the sun. Ifthe Babylonians and their neighbours were less surrealist than this, they were 
still far more tolerant of factual improbability than were the Grecks. Even the fantasies 
of Pherecydes of Syros in the sixth century B.c., unparalleled as they seem to have been in 
the rest of early and classical Greek thought, were kept under control, The wedding of 
Zas and Chthonie and the spreading of the embroidered cloth over the winged oak are 
based upon a rational view of the world and its parts. Only the fight of Kronos with the 
snake-monster Ophioneus is not readily explicable in terms of the evidence of the senses. 
Yet this is a version of the Typhoeus story as in Hesiod’s Theogony; and these fights of gods 
with giants or monsters are another importation from the Near East—we may compare, 
for example, Hurrian-Hittite stories of the defeat by the weather-god of the dragon 
Illuyankas—and as they stand are not directly related to experience, though they may be 
used as aitia for phenomena like earthquakes, volcanoes and so on. In origin they were 
often vegetation-myths representing the struggle of the new powers of spring with the 
decaying forces of winter. Greece in such cases simply borrowed the myth, attractive and 
yet improbable as it was, without necessarily emphasising or even recording the original 
significance. This, though, is the exception, and in eeneral I would contend that mytho- 
logical fantasy in Greek contexts is surprisingly closely related to a substratum of significant 
if naive observation and experience. 

The earliest philosophers, in reacting against mythopoeic descriptions of the cosmos, 
naturally achieved a closer relationship with the evidence of the senses. Yet the apparently 
uncritical dogmatism of the Milesians, together with the bizarre appearance of many of 
their physical ideas, give the impression that they were not really much concerned with 
the sense-world, and even less so with what we call ‘common-sense’. This is a wrong 
impression, however, because, given the initial assumption of unitary origin, derived from 
the genetic tradition of theogony, it is fairly clear that Thales’ originative water and the 
aer or pneuma of Anaximenes were felt by them to accord with observed natural phenomena 
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—even though Thales’ choice was probably determined in part by Near Eastern ideas, and 
Anaximenes’ depended on his naive view of the world as resembling an animal organism. 
The first philosophical recourse to an unseen arche completely outside our experience is 
Anaximander’s aperron, the Indefinite substance. This concept of an originative substance 
distinct from any in our world was not, however, an arbitrary one. It seems to have 
presented itself as the solution to a grave objection to the choice of a present world-con- 
stituent like Thales’ water as cosmogonical source: namely, that the warring constituents of 
our plural and disparate world would never have been able to assert themselves against 
the limitless mass of a still existing originative material. A more real exception to the 
rationalistic nature of Anaximander’s cosmology is seen in his anthropomorphic motive for 
natural change, of injustice followed by retribution, Yet the acceptance of animate moti- 
vation for the interplay of physical events, naive though it may seem, is a dominant charac- 
teristic of Greek thought down to and beyond Aristotle, as part of the unconscious heritage 
of the mythological past. Moreover, this anthropomorphic tendency is not in itself anti- 
natural, or even directly opposed to common-sense. Originally a reflexion of the incomplete 
separation of subjective experience and objective stimulus, it was perpetuated as a kind of 
classical escape-route from a variety of philosophical impasses, and has survived as a not 
sufficiently disreputable recourse for more recent thinkers. 

The only Milesian theory that seems to have far exceeded what is either allowed by the 
senses Or apparently demanded by logic is that attributed to Anaximander of innumerable 
worlds. Most critics now follow Cornford in thinking that these were successive and not 
simultaneous. Ifso, they break the probable rule of retribution for excess, which should 
ensure the continuity, with certain fluctuations, of our present world. In fact, though, 
neither successive nor simultaneous plural worlds are motivated by the evidence of experi- 
ence, nor do they seem to be logically entailed by other arguments based on experience. 
I have advanced the possibility elsewhere that innumerable worlds were projected upon 
Anaximander by Theophrastus, who was led by Aristotle’s discussion of infinity to accept 
that all who posited an infinite universe must, like the Atomists, have believed in worlds 
coming-to-be and passing away throughout the void. The doxographical evidence is 
confused, but is compatible with the hypothesis that what was assigned to Anaximander by 
Theophrastus was precisely the Atomistic type of innumerable worlds. Ifso, Theophrastus 
was misled partly by Aristotle, partly by the term apeiron, which for Anaximander almost 
certainly meant indefinite and not mathematically infinite, and partly by Anaximander's 
belief in cycles of the earth’s surface. These cycles, however, were probably inferred from 
phenomena like the encroachment and recession of the sea and the succession of the seasons 
with their wet and dry periods. They represent a reasonable inference of unseen events 
with no tendency toward the improbability of innumerable separate worlds, which, especially 
if they are successive, are implied by nothing in our experience. 

With the Pythagoreans one passes to a different world of thought. They came to believe 
that the world is somehow made out of numbers. This number-physics, upon which we 
are regrettably ill-informed, seems to have resulted from an important new observation: 
that the musical scale is basically numerical. Now music was thought by Pythagoras and 
his followers to have special powers over the soul; and so the soul and then the whole world 
were gradually envisaged as being numerical too. This theory may imply an important 
presupposition which was certainly made at about the same time by Heraclitus: that it is 
the structure of things, rather than their material, that gives them their real umty. The 
Pythagorean theory, however, as opposed to that of Heraclitus, imposed upon the un- 
perceived structure of things a form that is startling and in many cases highly improbable. 
A thunderstorm or a lump of earth, for example, does not seem at all numerical. The 
details were obscure even to Aristotle, yet on no interpretation is the strangeness of the 
idea just whimsical or gratuitous or senselessly dogmatic. On the contrary, the whole 
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theory seems to have been ultimately inferred from a valid discovery about the nature of 
music. Admittedly it is the immediate consequence of a very unscientific induction—If 
music, why not all things? Yet the over-bold induction is a favourite luxury of pre- 
Anstotelian thought. There was also, of course, a mystical and professedly non-rational 
side to Pythagoras and his school which undoubtedly aided any move beyond mere common- 
Seve. 

Another whose interests were not wholly scientific was Xenophanes. Though many 
of his ideas were inspired by hatred of the dogmatic anthropomorphism of Homeric theo- 
logy, he also advanced certain physical explanations developed from popular beliefs, such 
as that men are made of earth and water, or the heavenly bodies of burning clouds. One 
of his theories, of the periodic drying-up of the sea on the evidence of marine fossils found 
inland, shows commendable observation and method. Others are rather absurd—for 
example, eclipses are caused by the sun wandering off into a region of the earth uninhabited 
by men. Yet in view of Xenophanes’ undoubted acuteness in other respects these are 
probably to be explained not as gratuitous assumptions of the utterly improbable, as most 
critics have taken them to be, but as ironical parodies of the excessive dogmatism and naive 
theorisation of the Milesians. That he would not have departed needlessly from common- 
sense 1s suggested by his epistemological caution: ‘Seeming is wrought over all things’, 
he wrote, and ‘no man knows or ever will know the truth about the gods and what 
I say about all things’ (both from jr. 34). Here he was giving new and clear expression to 
an idea popular from at least the time of Homer onwards, that man is fallible and that only 
gods have complete knowledge. This reserve had been jettisoned, with the Olympian gods 
themselves, by the Milesian philosophers. Xenophanes’ counter-rejection of Milesian 
dogmatism is not easy to reconcile with the apparently confident description of his own 
rather peculiar deity. Yet the concept of one motionless god seems to me to have been 
determined by taking the very antitheses of the objectionable characteristics of the Olym- 
pians. Xenophanes perhaps did not intend to claim complete positive certainty here; but in 
his negative rejection of the Homeric description there was no reservation. That was 
presumably because he had proved this point by unanswerable argument, showing the 
inconsistency and absurdity of the anthropomorphic position: if cattle could draw they 
would draw their gods as cattle,andsoon. Thus I infer that for Xenophanes certainty could 
after all be achieved about those truths, perhaps in his view only negative ones, which could 
be demonstrated by logic or reasoning. This is important because it paved the way for 
Parmenides’ dogmatic confidence in the truth of his own logical conclusions, which from the 
point of view of common-sense were improbable in the extreme. 

Before Parmenides, however, came the important figure of Heraclitus. He was the first 
Greek philosopher whom we know to have made explicit reference to the unseen as some- 
thing vital to apprehend. “The unapparent connexion is stronger than the apparent one’, 
he said in fr. 54, referring to the Logos common to all things. This connexion, this Logos, 
is accessible to all men but is not superficially evident. It is to be inferred as a result of 
intelligent reflexion on the evidence of the senses. It is the formular or structural con- 
stituent of objects, that which provides their essential unity by connecting evident opposites 
through measured and regulated interaction. ‘This structural unity, which is closely 
related to a single material, fire, replaces the genetical unity of the Milesians. Heraclitus 
seems to have been the first to stress as a philosophical principle that the evident, the 
obvious, incoherent as it may seem on second thoughts, nevertheless leads men to the 
unseen, unevident truth. It is the soul, using the evidence provided by the senses, that 
apprehends the unseen Logos. ‘The senses were not rejected by Heraclitus; rather he saw 
that their message has to be subjected to critical thought before it can lead to the real nature 
of things: “Eyes and ears are bad witnesses for men if men have souls that do not understand 
their language’ (fr, 107). The Logos is not, in fact, contrary to sensation, it is implicit in it 
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and explicative of it. Significant perception is probably caused by a physical contact 
between soul and object, by means of the ery Logos-element in each. This Logos is 
hidden, partly because fools are rightly kept from the truth and more importantly because 
otherwise the opposed or Stadepdpevor aspect of things, on which their unity also depends, 
would be endangered. Wise men must ‘expect the unexpected’ (7.18), Heraclitus re- 
quired much more than the negative kind of conviction that we assigned to Xenophanes, 
and he made certainty of a quasi-logical kind positive by giving it unseen, but not anti- 
natural or in this sense improbable, objects. His dogmatism here is thus less arbitrary than 
that of the Milesians, since by paying some attention to psychology and epistemology he 
had outlined a possible relationship between men and an unseen truth that was now explicitly 
recognised as such, 

So far I have not mentioned the famous opinion attributed to Heraclitus from Plato 
onwards: that everything in this world is in a state of continuous, and therefore often 
invisible, flux. This plainly involves a supposition which outstrips the evidence of the 
senses. If Heraclitus really thought this, it would be the second major case—the doubtful 
innumerable worlds in Anaximander being the first—of'an apparently arbitrary transgression 
of the bounds of common-sense. I do not count Pythagorean number-theory here, since 
that arose naturally if illegitimately from a genuine observation. Of course the theory of 
continuous flux, likewise, has a real connexion with sense-evidence; but it goes beyond the 
senses and in many instances, unlike the Pythagorean theory, directly contradicts them. 
Why Heraclitus should have accepted this kind of improbability, and how far he really 
did so, is a problem that calls for a brief digression, 

How we are to interpret his categorical statement that the senses are good witnesses 
provided the soul understands their language? Perpetual flux is not necessarily excluded 
by this proposition, since the language of the senses might still be able to reveal that a kind 
of stability, namely the Logos, lies behind the flux. But what of the continuous flux itself: 
do our senses really tell us, in any language, that all phenomenal objects are constantly 
changing at every moment of time? The answer is, surely, No. They suggest precisely 
what was so frequently emphasised by the Greek poets, that all except the gods are ephemeral 
and that change overtakes everything else in the end. Some natural objects, mountains for 
example, might seem permanent enough, yet even these can be battered by earthquakes 
and scoured by water and fire. Yet for periods such things evidently do remain stable and 
unchanged, and the senses clearly suggest that objects like rocks or tables are not changing 
at every single moment. But, it may be argued, may not Heraclitus have made a bold 
induction from sense-objects that undoubtedly do change all the time, to the effect that all 
things change all the time? After all, he did not scruple to assume that, since pairs of 
objects are internally connected, all the separate pairs must be externally connected with 
each other. Yet it may seem doubtful whether in the present case there was any effective 
motive for the loose induction of literally universal change, and in particular whether the 
things that do continuously change were of a kind to suggest such an inference. Rivers, 
probably animal organisms, fire: these are the things that seem to have struck Heraclitus as 
being in strictly continuous change, while a large part of Nature stands on the other side to 
testify that although all or most objects eventually change, while some change all the time, 
there are such things as blocks or pauses in many parts of the cosmic battlefield. What seems 
to have impressed Heraclitus, though, in the notorious rivers of fr. 12, was the underlying 
regularity of their flow rather than, or at least as much as, the significant or surprising quality 
of their constant change itself. Fire is a peculiarly important material, since Heraclitus 
describes the whole world-order as an ever-living fire. Yet parts of this cosmic fire are 
continuously being extinguished (_fr. 30): parts of it are explicitly described as turning—for a 
time—into earth (/r. 31). Thus it is wrong to say that for Heraclitus all things individually 
are made out of fire and are therefore in constant change; it is the world-order as a whole that 
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is a fire, of which parts are temporarily extinguished but of which the whole manifests the 
regulated change that is so clearly exemplified in the process of combustion. Neither fire nor 
rivers, therefore, significant as they undoubtedly were, provide an adequate basis for pre- 
cisely the kind of illegitimate generalisation required for the assumption of literally universal 
flux. Nor do the invisible changes later mentioned by Melissus (fr. 8), perhaps with refer- 
ence to Heraclitus, provide sufficient motive for the assumption of constant and universal 
changes. The iron ring can be worn away—but by rubbing with the finger. Does this 
imply that iron is necessarily always being rubbed, and therefore always changing? Or 
in terms of opposites, the hard becomes the soft and vice versa; but need this transition 
have been continuous, for Heraclitus, in order to explain their essential unity? No: it 
may be spasmodic, so long as it is inevitable, just as the rporai or turnings of the world- 
masses of fr. 31, fire, water and earth, which effect their interconnexion and unity, are 
probably envisaged as occurring discontinuously in different parts of the cosmos. From 
the modern scientific point of view it is admittedly both natural and more economical 
to make change not merely ultimately inevitable but strictly continuous; but Heraclitus 
in his time was thinking of natural changes under the metaphorical guise of War or Strife, 
a vital stimulant which could seem then to be intermittent in its effects. 

Such are some of the internal difficulties in the attribution to Heraclitus of universal 
and continuous flux. Yet the fact remains that this attribution was made by Plato himself 
and accepted by all subsequent writers of antiquity. ‘That is a most important fact, perhaps 
acritical one. If Plato was being accurate here, then Heraclitus must be accepted as having 
departed radically and from the point of view of logic unnecessarily from the kind of world- 
picture acceptable to common-sense. Most of his contemporaries would have hotly denied 
that literally everything in their experience was constantly changing; they would have 
found the concept of invisible flux repellent. They must have found it more absurd, 
indeed, than some of the dogmas of the Milesians: things might ultimately be made out of 
air, although they do not appear to be, since air evidently can assume queer and unexpected 
forms, and at least the hypothesis has the advantages of explaining an underlying material 
unity. But literally constant and ubiquitous flux seems unnecessary even for the different 
kind of unity that Heraclitus was secking to reveal, and nothing but faulty logic argues, 
and that but weakly, that everything must be changing all the time as opposed to changing 
ultimately or some of the time. In fact the difference between these two conceptions, 
though important in its effect upon the world of common-sense, is largely one of emphasis, 
which is why I suspect that Plato was able to give a misleading picture. I do not believe 
that Heraclitus himself was likely to have posited constant and universal physical change, 
though this idea was one that could easily be derived from his emphasis on the inevitability 
and regularity of change and one that was so derived at least by the ume of Plato's extremist 
mentor Cratylus. At all events Heraclitus’ concern with strife, fire, rivers, and change 
between opposites was enough to suggest him rather than any other Presocratic thinker as 
the apostle of impermanence and flux. 

Against the apostle of impermanence Plato set the apostle of rest, Parmenides initiated 
a radically new line of thought by which the evidence of the senses must be utterly rejected 
in favour of a concept of Being which arose solely from the working of the mind on a single 
premise, ‘It is’. This led to the conclusion that there is only a homogeneous mass of Being, 
and therefore no differentiation in the real world. The senses, therefore, are utterly muis- 
taken. Now from the standpoint of common-sense this conclusion 1s completely improbable 
and indeed utterly nonsensical. The unseen world discovered by Parmenides was as 
different as it could be from the evident world of our experience. Even more clearly than 
Heraclitus, Parmenides told the ordinary mortal that the real, philosophical truth made his 
activities look very foolish—for reasons which he probably would not understand. At the 
same time we must clearly recognise that the Eleatic conclusion about Being was the direct 
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result of a logical process of inference—admittedly an incorrect one—and that it was logic 
alone that led Parmenides to overthrow the world of common-sense. He formulated the 
choice that the philosopher must make if mind and senses are opposed: he must abandon 
the comfortable world of the senses and plunge into one that is not only unperceived but 
also, if necessary, completely improbable. 

Apart from the Eleatics themselves, philosophers were utterly dismayed by Parmenides’ 
conclusion and refused to accept it in its entirety. They were consequently forced to make 
compromises with the senses, compromises which involved highly complicated accounts of 
the natural world but which avoided, on the whole, the grossly improbable. It was 
Empedocles who first attempted to preserve some part of the world of appearances while 
accepting the Eleatic rejection of Not-Being. He detected four root-materials, fire, air, 
water and earth, which do not come-to-be or perish—and thus they preserve the inviola- 
bility of Being—but combine in different proportions, together with the motive substances 
Love and Strife, to give rise to physical objects. He also envisaged a four-fold cycle of the 
whole sphere of Being, according to the amount of Love or Strife that was active within it. 
To understand this unseen order of Nature men must be selective in the use of their senses; 
they must ‘comprehend each thing in the way in which it is clear’ (fr. 3, 13). Even so 
mortal knowledge is limited—though Empedocles, like Parmenides, evaded this irksome 
restriction by placing himself in a state of divine revelation. Now although Empedocles’ 
account abolished the major improbabilities of Parmenides’ Way of Truth, and to a con- 
siderable extent reinstated the world of our experience, it nevertheless included a great 
deal, in the four stages of Love and Strife with the corresponding intermediate cycle of 
animal evolution, that has the appearance of being purely speculative and arbitrary. This 
appearance is deceptive, however; for he proposed this cyclical complication for a very good 
reason, to give the plural world a Parmenidean unity. Having envisaged a stage at which 
everything except Strife was mixed up in a homogencous and unified sphere clearly modelled 
on Parmenides’ Being, Empedocles could not make this unity an initial cosmogonical state, 
since that might seem to involve coming-to-be. He therefore made it a periodic stage in a 
never-ending cycle. For since there had to be two contrary motive substances there had 
also to be an opposite condition to the unified stage, one in which Strife was completely in 
control; and there had to be two transitional periods. To fill the evolutionary periods 
corresponding with these Empedocles was persuaded to include such things as solitary 
limbs wandering about disconnected from bodies, and monsters like man-faced oxen- 
progeny. It is important to see that all these rather quaint ideas, far removed as they 
were from the world of common-sense, were initially imposed upon Empedocles by the 
demands of symmetry in working out his cyclical scheme, itself necessitated by his premises 
of essential unity and no becoming. Doubtless he was encouraged in his evolutionary 
theories, like Anaximander before him, by a strong interest in the origin of living creatures ; 
but the point I wish to stress is that the major ‘improbabilities: of the Empedoclean system 
were not chosen gratuitously but were the result, as was the case with Parmenides too, of 
following an initial axiom to its apparently logical conclusions. 

It is notable that after Parmenides far more attention is paid to perception and the 
relation between mind and senses; for the anti-Eleatic reaction was based on the conviction 
that the perceived world can be valid, provided that it can be satisfactorily related to a single 
unperceived metaphysical structure. New ideas on perception, stimulated by increasing 
medical interest in the fifth century 8.c., occasionally influenced theories on the nature of 
external reality; but more frequently theories of perception were themselves tailored to fit 
prior beliefs about the necessary nature of the world as a whole—a procedure rather typical 
of the a priori tendencies of Greek thinking. Empedocles, himself a medical man of a 
kind, was able to support his assumption of the conditional validity of the senses by his 
theory of pores and effluences. This theory, apparently elaborated from an observation 
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by Alcmacon of Croton, appeared to give a solid physical basis to the evidence of the senses 
while still allowing for error. It is, of course, a special form of the assumption of physical 
contact between common elements in the psyche and the outside world which is seen in 
Heraclitus and also in Parmenides’ Way of Seeming. Even though the theory may seem at 
first sight rather improbable, rather repugnant to common-sense, yet like the Pythagorean 
number-theory it was ultimately based upon valid observation; and unlike that theory it was 
developed to corroborate the world presented by the senses, or at least some important 
aspects of it. It must further be remembered that any detailed account of sensation itself 
necessarily includes much that is far from obvious. Sensation confronts us with the evident 
by means that are quite un-evident, and all descriptions of it, even modern ones, contain 
conceptions that are unfamiliar, often improbable, and certainly far removed from the 
normal sphere of common-sense. 

Empedocles’ near-contemporary Anaxagoras likewise tried to circumvent the Eleatic 
elenchus by a pluralist theory allied with the assumption that apparent coming-to-be 1s 
caused by the aggregation of eternally-existing forms of matter. He held that all the 
natural materials in the universe were to be found in different proportions in every one of 
the seeds, particles or lumps which combined to make up sensible objects. He was forced 
to suppose that every component particle, however small, contained a portion of every 
natural substance, and possessed the apparent character of that substance which had the 
predominant portion. This theory, even though it had the merit of explaining the mystery 
of nutrition—how bread, for example, can turn into bone and flesh—must have seemed 
inherently improbable, as well as intolerably complex, to the common-sense view of in- 
terested amateurs. Once again, however, we must recognise that a degree of improbability 
was inevitably entailed by the attempt to retain the sense-world at all—not in its most naive 
aspect, but as giving a ‘sight of the unseen’, an oyis t@y adyplwy ( jr. 21a), and thus providing 
a basis for something like knowledge. 

The Atomism of Leucippus and Democritus was simpler and therefore at first sight 
more attractive than Anaxagoras’ theory. Yet it followed Pythagoreanism in taking a 
momentous step away from the phenomenal world of common-sense: for all natural substances 
were completely abandoned. Sense-perception now had to be accepted as possessing 
nothing but secondary or derivative truth. It presented no part of the ultimately real, 
only the practically real. Yet the practical and the theoretical were closely connected; 
for only the intelligent man, he who knew that the effluxes of atoms from objects were liable 
to distortion both by the medium through which they passed and by the mind-atoms on 
which they ultimately impinged, could judge his own behaviour, and the world as a whole, 
more or less correctly. Thus, as for Heraclitus, a knowledge of the unapparent constitution 
of things was necessary for reasonable, and indeed for ethical, living. In Atomism, however, 
although the arrangement and shape of atoms were all-important for the differentiation of 
objects and the determination of their behaviour, the unity of things was due essentially to 
their material, as the Milesians had believed, and not to their structure as in Heraclitus 
and perhaps the Pythagoreans. This material type of unity, though admittedly easter to 
describe and superficially to comprehend, is ultimately harder to reconcile with the manifold 
world of experience. Once again, though, the theory depended from a chain of reasoning, 
one which owed much to that of the Eleatics. It was the apparent cogency of this reasoning 
that gave Democritus the confidence to proceed beyond the senses and establish, much 
more clearly than his predecessors, a sharp division between the ‘genuine’ knowledge of 
the mind operating on perception and the ‘bastard’ knowledge produced by the naive 
acceptance of sense-data alone (fr. 11). 

Meanwhile the Sophists had reacted in their own extreme way to what ordinary men 
no doubt considered, as the Clouds of Aristophanes suggests, as the extravagant absurdities 
of philosophers. Protagoras’ dictum ‘Man is the measure of all things, of the existence of 
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the things that are and of the non-existence of the things that are not’ seems to me to be 
mainly directed against the improbabilities of the Eleatic creed: how, that is, can man be 
certain of a truth that excludes man? The world is anthropocentric and must be explained 
so as to take account of man and not to deny him; Being and Not-Being must be assessed 
not by remote intellectual rules but by the more human evidence of the senses. Gorgias 
too indirectly attacked the theoretical extremism of the physical systems, and he too held 
that certainty was confined to things within men’s immediate reach. ‘These Sophists made 
the attitude of ordinary men the basis of a scepticism that damaged all metaphysical systems 
and left the individual as the only valid arbiter. Im this they were creating, it may be 
said, a new kind of improbability; but to them human affairs were all-important, and 
philosophy and religion were strongly criticised because they were other-worldly, they 
f6cused attention on objects that were unseen, indemonstrable, and almost intolerably 
remote. 

An abnormal representative of the Sophistic tradition was Socrates. Like the Sophists 
he turned from scientific dogmatism to the study of man. He did so not only because of the 
complexities and inconsistencies of current physical theories, but also because these failed 
to explain the world in terms of soul or reason, for Socrates the only possible principle of 
order, His interest in man, therefore, was quite distinct from that of the Sophists, since he 
thought the important thing to be not practical virtue so much as purity and efficiency of 
the soul. This was a development of a Pythagorean idea. In metaphysics, too, Socrates 
made an important contribution, as Aristotle saw, by his realisation that the objects of 
philosophy must be definitions or common factors and not isolated concrete instances. 
This had already been felt to some extent by the Presocratic physicists, but they were still 
prone to infer from one or two conspicuous cases instead of considering the relevant quality 
of all similar examples. Now when Plato came to promote Socratic definitions into separate 
metaphysical entities, he was motivated not so much by the confusion of earlier physical 
theories as by the apprehension that their object, the external world, was notably change- 
able, particularly according to Cratylus’ extreme brand of Heracliteanism, and therelore 
that definitions immanent in matter were no longer a possible object of unchanging know- 
ledge. And Plato, like Socrates, accepted the existence of unchanging knowledge as 
axiomatic. Thus the Sophists rejected the complex improbabilities of the physicists by 
refusing to attempt to explain the physical world at all; Socrates followed suit, but in 
turning from the practical to the psychic aspect of man, and in correlating coherence with 
the operation of mind, he perpetrated what seems from one point of view to be the grave 
new improbability of teleology; and finally Plato was led rather like Parmenides to reject the 
sensible world as the object of philosophical inquiry in favour of a remote unseen reality 
quite opposed to anything suggested by common-sense, this time of Form-causes which 
had no intelligible way of causing anything. Plato’s rejection of the sense-world was 
more moderate than Parmenides’, however, since he evidently felt that this world, though 
not fully real, somehow partook of reality and was a kind of poor relation of the real world 
of Forms. But while Parmenides’ Way of Seeming may suggest that he felt some com- 
punction in abandoning the world of common-sense, Plato accepted its ontological degrada- 
tion almost without apology, certainly without explicit discussion; for by his time the 
secondary status of common-sense was more or less taken for granted. He too was sup- 
ported by logic, in his case primarily the logic of the argument from the existence of un- 
changing knowledge. Yet it was evidently not only the examination of his logic but also 
the application of a sturdy scientific common-sense that led Aristotle, not unlike the pluralist 
successors of Parmenides, to react against the excesses of idealism and restore the phenomenal 
world to something like its proper place in man’s schematisation of his experience, 

Now an important advantage of the supposition that the true reality is an unseen one, 
closely related to but not identical with the sensed world, was that knowledge of this kind 
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of object, for instance the Logos of Heraclitus or the definitions of Socrates, is not susceptible 
to an objection that may be aimed at so-called knowledge of phenomena: namely that 
different men have different experiences of the same physical event, so that their "know- 
ledges’ contradict each other. This difficulty was a commonplace of the new comparative 
ethnology and sociology, and its consequences were drawn in drastic fashion by the Sophists. 
The theoretical worlds of philosophy, on the other hand, claimed a kind of reality which, 
once comprehended, could not be doubted and was the same for all. Parmenides equated 
knowledge with Being itself: you can only validly say or think what is. Unfortunately his 
Being excluded the sense-world, and so knowledge became completely divorced from sense- 
evidence and utterly contradicted essential parts of man’s nature. The post-Eleatic 
pluralists, therefore, were at last compelled to five a detailed account of man’s apprehension 
of the world, so as to lay a firm foundation for knowledge of the new and more complex 
type of unseen reality that was designed to replace the abhorrent Eleatic plenum. Par- 
menides had founded his knowledge on logic, and any rival type had to be at least as strongly 
based as his. But in fact his conclusions were attacked not in their logic, which was at 
first broadly accepted, but by recourse to a seemingly more direct type of knowledge founded 
upon the assumption of physical contact between the psyche and its external environment. 
There are many difficulties in all this, but none in my view surpasses that of the unquestion- 
ing confidence subsequently manifested by Socrates and Plato themselves in the very fact 
of absolute knowledge. Here Socrates accords not with the Sophists but with the dogmatic 
physicists, though he did not follow them in giving knowledge the basis ofa physical contact 
between soul-stuff and perceived object. For although he and Plato accepted knowledge 
as a datum, no full-scale attempt to describe its nature is known before Plato’s T/eaefetus, 
though the problem had been touched on in the Charmides, Euthydemus, Meno and Cratylus. 
Even in the Theaetetus Plato merely discussed an incomplete set of possibilities, somewhat 
crudely formulated, with the real intention of illuminating not the nature of knowledge 
itself so much as that of its objects. We apparently have to accept, then, that Socrates and 
Plato adopted and maintained a narrowly empirical approach to knowledge, by which it 
was treated as a self-evident psychological fact. This attitude, which contrasts so oddly 
with the anti-empiricism of some of the conclusions Plato drew from the premise about 
knowledge, is akin to the naive assurcdness of unphilosophical man and lacks even the 
degree of self-analysis implied by the sayings of a Heraclitus, “I sought—for myself’ and 
‘You would not find the soul’s boundaries however far you went; so deep a Logos has it’ 
( frr. 45 and 101). 

Now the knowledge which for Socrates was virtue was primarily knowledge of one’s 
own soul and its activities. This knowledge did not have to extend far beyond the human 
moral environment, and Socrates specifically rejected the knowledge aimed at by the 
Presocratics and with it the kind of ‘improbability’ with which we have been chiefly con- 
cerned so far. The fundamental idea of the Socratic doctrine, though this had an appear- 
ance of novelty and a genuinely new cthical application, already had a long history. 
‘Virtue is knowledge’ is implicit, for example, in its wider aspect, in fr. 16 of Solon: “Most 
difficult is it to apprehend the unapparent measure of judgement, which alone holds the 
limits of all things’. The idea is more fully developed in Heraclitus, for whom the know- 
ledge required was one of the true plan or structure of all things: “The wise is one thing, 
to be acquainted with true judgement, how all things are steered through all’ (jr. 41). 
But Socrates, who spurned the intricacies of physics and sought only for professedly simple 
teleological explanations in terms of mind or soul, limited the knowledge that man must 
acquire to the narrow confines of human society. For science this restriction was damaging 
indeed. Yet it did at least have the effect of placing what was judged to be the highest 
kind of knowledge within the possible reach of the majority of men, and thus making 
philosophy less exclusive than before, Plato reversed this potentially profitable trend by 
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making knowledge accessible only to the few—as it had been in the hey-day of the sophos, 
the divinely-inspired sage or poet, and as it had been for Parmenides and Heraclitus. Plato 
made knowledge the perquisite of the intellectuals, of the Guardians, for example, in the 
Republic. In a way this conception revived the valuable idea of Heraclitus that knowledge 
of self cannot be divorced from knowledge of the principles behind one’s total physical 
environment. Yet whereas in Heraclitus the idea was compatible with a rudimentary 
scientific attitude, Plato’s application of it was ultimately no less anti-scientific, and entailed 
more questionable assumptions, than the Socratic view of knowledge, since in its extreme 
form it led to the conclusion that things in this sub-lunary world are no possible object for 
knowledge or scientific study at all. 

Then at last Aristotle re-directed knowledge towards the common-sense world of our 
experience. He identified its object as Form, as Plato had done, but as Form that 15 
immanent in natural objects and therefore not unnatural or other-worldly. As a scientist 
he tried to do what Plato had avoided or at least perverted: to show how mind makes 
contact with natural objects through their specific forms. But his detailed psychological 
theories were unfortunately so difficult, and apparently so vague at important points, that 
they left many people, including the Stoics, dissatisfied. They, the Stoics, were in addition 
temperamentally and logically averse from the transcendental conception of deity in 
Aristotle as in Plato, and so they returned to Heraclitus’ idea of a divine principle or Logos 
immanent in things. This allowed them to retain the new teleology, yet it seemed to 
provide a more solid foundation for ethics as well as a better explanation of perception and 
knowledge. To this extent the early Stoa improved even on Aristotle in returning towards 
philosophical probability and a real world not utterly repugnant to common-sense. Yet 
the workings of reason, supported sometimes by irrational traditions, produced fresh 
affronts to rationalism, such as their acceptance of divination and their belief in cosmic 
recurrence. Such deviations from the expected were less extreme, however, than those 
entailed by the truly anti-scientific attitude of the in many ways admirable Epicurus. With 
his atomic swerve and his principle of indifferent alternative explanations for natural 
events Epicurus established the physically improbable as preferable to the psychologically 
insoluble. The swerve made nonsense of the observable physical law that heavy objects fall 
in a straight line, partly at least with the purpose of reconciling Atomism with the inade- 
quately-investigated phenomenon of free will. Alternative explanations, however attractive 
they may seem to a modern scientist, further undermined the study of the principles of cause 
and effect—which had already taken punishment from Plato’s propensity for myth—and 
so once again subordinated physics to ethics in a way which would have warmed the cockles 
of Socrates’ heart. 

My survey of the continuing oscillation between the demands of common-sense and 
the extremities of philosophical theorisation would be incomplete without some further 
assessment of a concept which more than any other inhibited the potentialities of classical 
Greek science: I mean the concept of teleology, the idea that the whole world is somehow 
fulfilling a purpose formed by a superhuman mind. ‘Teleology is a luxuriant offshoot of 
the anthropomorphic tendency which Greek philosophy inherited from mythology and 
religion and never completely threw off. In popular religion it was the gods, #ceus above 
all, who ruled the world by the application of larger-than-life homan motives. In Anaxi- 
mander change was kept within bounds by the sociological metaphor of retribution for 
excess, and for Heraclitus the motive of natural change was the anthropomorphic stimulus 
of War or Strife, to which Empedocles, following the tradition of Hesiod’s Theogony, added 
Love. Even Aristotle, when rational induction broke down, fell back again on the metaphor 
of Eros. After Socrates it was only in Aristotle and his immediate followers, including 
Theophrastus and the Stoics, that this kind of anthropocentric rationalisation was not 
strongly detrimental to scientific inquiry. The great logician occasionally indulged in a 
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masterly illogicality, and according to Aristotle the purpose being fulfilled in the world 
was one formed by no mind but unconsciously pursued by Nature herself. This allowed 
Aristotle to proceed with physics. In Socrates and Plato the teleological principle had been 
applied more damagingly. The causes of events were to be explained by describing not 
the mechanism by which they occurred but why it was best that they should do so. This 
summary is necessarily an over-simplification, yet it remains broadly truc that Socrates and 
Plato tended to go straight for ultimate a priori causes like soul or the Form of Good and to 
ignore the detailed study of most physical events. Concomitant causes could still be studied 
in the light of exalted metaphysical principles, but we have only to look at the 7imaeus to 
see what the results were likely to be. Aristotle’s scala naturae at least allowed mechanical 
causation to be studied empirically at the lower levels of the natural progression. 

Arising as it did from common anthropomorphic attitudes, teleolory was no new dis- 
covery by Socrates but had gradually developed among his predecessors and contemporaries. 
Thus by about 425 8.c. Diogenes of Apollonia could write of his basic substance, air, as 
follows: “Without intelligence it could not be so divided up that it has the measures of all 
things—of winter and summer, day and night, rains and winds and fair weather. The 
other things, too, if one wishes to consider them, one would find disposed in the fairest 
possible way’ (jr.3). This idea of the measure of natural cycles leads back again to 
Heraclitus. ‘To him, too, the regularity of the world, underlying the superficially incoherent 
plurality of experience, had suggested a metric or regulative constituent of things which was 
described as steering them, perhaps as intelligent. That the world was interpenetrated by a 
kind of divine life was an assumption certainly made by Thales; and it was against this 
kind of background that the explicit idea of mind disposing all things gradually developed. 
Heraclitus exemplifies a transitional stage at which cosmic intelligence simply produces a 
predetermined regularity, much as in Anaximander the principle of Dike ensured the 
balance of opposed world-constituents. Dike and Logos are structural laws, from one 
point of view, determining events as it were from behind, rather than a purpose or end 
drawing them on from in front. ‘They had a predecessor in the Moira or destiny which 
even the gods could not contravene. But it was when Anaxagoras called the Logos-type of 
regulative constituent ‘Mind’ that Socrates became excited, because mind implies cosmic 
purpose rather than mere regularity-principle. Thus although the seeds of Socratic and 
Platonic teleology are present in the Presocratic period, there is an essential difference: 
for the directive constituent in Heraclitus, Anaxagoras and Diogenes is still a physical 
material, and its results can be studied physically; and that which connects it with con- 
sciousness or intelligence is chiefly its regulative power, not the ability to shape higher 
purposes for men and the world in Plato’s sense. It is for this reason that embryonic, 
Presocratic teleology is not necessarily anti-scientific, as opposed to Platonic developed 
teleology which to a large extent is. To put the point in another way: such things as the 
orderliness of the seasons had suggested to the Greeks the operation of some superhuman 
power. While this was envisaged as a regulative tendency immanent in certain kinds of 
matter the scientific study of the external world could proceed, though under handicap. 
But when the idea of purpose was made explicit, and when, because of the development of 
the idea of immaterial Being, purpose was finally divorced from matter, then new tempta- 
tions to despise the demands of sense and common-sense made themselves known to the 
thinkers of the fourth and later centuries before Christ. 

To summarise: Greek thinkers soon discovered that the preconception of unity in the 
world called for a reality-principle that lay behind phenomena. Yet even in the mytholo- 
gising period departures from common-sense, from what could be easily explained in terms 
of elements of experience, had been avoided to a surprising degree. Similarly in philo- 
sophical investigations of the underlying unity the evidence of the senses, though subjected 
to drastic interpretation, was not lightly contradicted. The development of the promising 
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idea of structural unity was rudely terminated by Parmenides’ logical bombshell, which 
established a neat and indeed seemingly inescapable piece of theoretical analysis at the 
expense of the entire world of the senses. Subsequent thinkers fought hard to resuscitate 
the world that we think we live in, and began to examine the nature of sensation as an aid 
to demonstrating a new type of unperceived unity. Their theories inevitably became very 
complex here, and they provoked a humanistic reaction which, by intensifying the anthropo- 
morphising inclination of the Greek mind, led Socrates towards an extreme form of teleo- 
logy. This, together with the inadequately-investigated assumption of the possibility of 
stable and unchanging knowledge, led on to the re-establishment of a bizarre though 
fruitful ontology in the Platonic theory of Forms. Aristotle and the Stoics, however, 
rejected this kind of abstract improbability, and with certain lapses reconstituted an unseen 
reality that accorded with and was firmly based on experience. Thus throughout the 
history of classical Greek thought—with two apparent Presocratic exceptions, one or both 
of which, as I suggested, may be due to misinterpretation—we find that serious improbabili- 
ties from the standpoint of common-sense, itself based upon the acceptance of sensation, 
were only tolerated when they seemed to be entailed by the self-evident: by what was evident 
to perception, like the world as a whole, or to reason, like the nature of Being, or to intuition, 
like the fact of knowledge, And always there was a consequent endeavour to overcome 
the improbability, to move back to a view of reality compatible with what men directly 
experience. This common-sense resilience is an important part of what is often mentioned 
but seldom examined, the clarity of Greek thought. 
G. 5. Kirk. 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


1 A prototype of this paper was read to the con- of Professor W. K. C. Guthrie and Professor 2. 
ference of classical societies held in Cambridge in Stewart. In expressing my deep gratitude to them 
1958, and subsequently to the Harvard classical 1 must emphasise that they do not necessarily agree 
society, It has greatly benchted from the comments with everything I have written. 


DOUBLE REPRESENTATION IN THE STRATEGIA 


With the simultancous recognition by Jameson! and Westlake* of the importance o, 
Plutarch, Nikias 15.2 in the tangled problems of clection to the strategia, the discussion 
has entered a new phase,? and the problems are clarified by Professor Dover's article.* 
It is now clear that the formulae which have been thought to indicate ‘chairmanship’ are 
not reliable guides, but there remains some force in Jameson's contention that double 
representation of tribes in the strategia arises rather from electing one general ¢£ avavrew to 
provide a chairman than from any desire to ensure fairness to candidates in a tribe where 
the post was monopolised over a long period by one candidate. After Dover’s article, cases 
of double representation are left as our sole material for looking at the problem, and my 
only aim here is to examine some other years where double representation seems possible. 
I include some negative results and start with one. 


PHORMIO 


Despite the weight of the names who have accepted Pandionis as Phormio’s tribe, I 
agree with Hignett and Jameson that the case is not made out. A new point may be offered 
in the other scale. .A new fragment of a manumission-list of circa 320 (Agora I 3183 = Hes- 
peria xxviii (1959), 215, 1. 253) names a KoAMas KaAdabov [acavevs. KodMas KaMuadou, 
strategos in 432/431 or 431/430 or both,® is of unknown deme. Busolt® tentatively asso- 
ciated him with PA 7849 KaAAas KaAMddov Alfwvets (Tribe VII), also of the late fourth 
century, but this would create an unlikely double representation of Tribe VII in years 
when double representation for Tribe V is already clear, since Proteas of Aixone is attested 
for both years.?. The new information raises the possibility that he was from Paiania 
(Tribe III). Since he is no nonentity and has always been regarded as the most likely 
proposer of the Kallias-decrees (ATL 1 D 1-2) and of the renewals of the treaties with 
Rhegion and Leontini (GHI 57-8),* it is not impossible that he was general seven years 
earlier, and he provides a seven-letter alternative to Phormio as stralegos from Pandionis 
in 439/438 (ATL ii D 18, Hill-Meiggs-Andrewes B62). If Kallias is from Tribe ITI, 
certain consequences will follow: (a) if Kallias is sfrategos in 433/432, there is either double 
representation in both Tribe III and Tribe V or Phormio is not from Tribe III or Phormio 
was not general in this year; (6) if Kallias is strategos in 432/431, there is cither double repre- 
sentation in both Tribe III and Tribe V or Phormio is not from Tribe III. This point is 
not to be overstressed. Kallias and Kalliades are both common names, naturally associated, 
but together they raise a presumption for Pandionis which seems strong enough to set against 
the still rather tenuous evidence (Paus. i 23.10) that Phormio belonged to that tribe. We 


1 TAPA lxxxvi (1955), 63 Hf. 

2 Hermes Ixxxiv (1956), 110 ff. 

2 Earlier discussions are lucidly summarised by 
Hignett, History of the Athenian Constitution, 348 
Ehrenberg, Sophocles and Pericles, 77 {f., does not add 
much to his earlier position (AFP Ixvi (1945), 113 ff). 
Sealey, Proceedings of the African Classical Associations 1 
(1958), 65-8, comes down against Jameson, ‘a little 
reluctantly’. 

4 FHS Ixxx (1960), 61 HT. 

® For the chronological problem, see Gomme, 
ACT i 222-4. 

® Philologus 1 (181), 86 ff. 


? Sealey, op. cif., is the latest scholar to accept such 
a ‘double-double’, for 491/490, but his reasoning is 
not cogent, for it depends both on assigning Phormio 
to Tribe ITT and on attributing the campaign of 
Thuc. ii 48 to 491/430. Few would wish to say that 
‘double-doubles’ are impossible, but the present 
evidence does not impose them. 

® Against ATL iii 276-277, it seems unlikely that 
an Athenian decree-prescript can have a live archon, 
a live grammateus, a live epistates, living ambassadors, 
and a dead proposer. The original treaty with 
Leontini was certainly proposed by ——]a:. 
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must still face the possibility that Phormio is not from Pandionis. The consequences this 
has for 440/439 and 430/429 need not be developed here. 


426/425 

All discussions of the strategot of this year before Sealey” depend on the acceptance of 
what seems to have become an article of faith,” that the battle of Tanagra and all Nikias’ 
extensive operations of the summer against Melos, in support of Tanagra, and up the 
Locrian coast (Thue. iii g1) all fall into the archon-year of 427/426. Remarkable conse- 
quences have followed; a board composed of the “War-Party’ has been a popular theory, 
and it has been generally agreed that Nikias missed election in 426/495. The view, how- 
ever, will not stand. Athenaeus 218b dates the battle of Tanagra to the archonship of 
Euthydemos, and this certainly means 426/425 (Diodorus xi 58.1 and the Acharnians 
hypothesis have the same error of name), There seems no reason to doubt this date, which 
gives far more time for Nikias’ operations against Melos. The strategoi of 427/426 and 
426/425 can now be regrouped as follows." (References are to Thucydides, if not otherwise 
stated.) 


427 /4296—Nixias Nixnparov Kudarridys (IT) ill 51.1 
Nixderparos Jettpédous iil 75.1 
Etipupédan Gouxdéous ili Go.2 
Aayns MeAaveirov Aifewet's (VII) iii 86 
Aapoaoys Etduadrrov 1 G6 (killed itl go) 
Anpoobérns "AAntaBevous "Adnévaios (IX) Ill G1 
EpoxAijs Geodaspov lll QI 


An unsatisfactory year from the point of view of our knowledge of tribal representation, 
with only three certainties. Wade-Gery has suggested!* DxapBewidys (ITV) as a demotic for 
Nikostratos, of which it can only be said that Nikostratos is a common name, but that there 
is nothing against it, and Muppiwotoos (III) for Eurymedon, which has a little more 
attraction, but on which see Gomme, HCT iii 627-8. To Gomme’s doubts, add the possi- 
bility that the [Mvpp]iwdews of SEG x 227.38 may be a Aellenotamias. 


426/425—Nixias Nixyparov Kuéavriéys (IT) ili Gi 
‘Inmovexos KaAAtov *Adwreniiev (2X) lil g! 
‘Inmoxparys “Apidpovos XoAapyevs (V) SEG x 227.3 
Anpoobérns 'AAntabdvous "Adudvatos (IX) ill O7 
ITpoxaAijs Qeodeipov 1 G55 
Aayns MeAaveirov Aifaweds (VIT) implied iii 103 
"AmororéAns Tipoxparovs Gopacevs (X) ili 105.3 
"Tepoddiy “Avriprijarov ili 105.3 


Up to this point, it seems fairly certain that we are dealing with the original board, but 
there are now a certain number of casualties to be replaced. Prokles is certainly dead 
(iii 98.5). Even allowing for Gomme’s justifiable doubts (ii 430-1) about the trial of 


® Op. cit, 82-7. Sealey and Jones (Athenian we are in agreement, except for demotics; his list 
Democracy, 126, 159) have accepted the main point for 426/425 omits Lamachos, Demosthenes and 
made here, but it still seems worth setting my FProkles. I see no good reason to doubt that the two 
observation out in full. latter were originally elected for 426/425. Sealey 

1® Beloch, Aftische Politik, 302, Griechische Geschichte? disbelieves in by-elections, because they are not 
ii. 2, 235; West, Classical Philology, xix (1924) 202; attested in the literature, but I think that we are 
Gomme, HCT im 718. forced to assume them. 

1 Sealey’s lists should be compared. For 427/426, 2 CO xxiv (1990), 94 n. 2 (from Ar, Wasps 61), 
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Laches, he is certainly replaced in the middle of an archon-year (iii 115.2) and not re-elected 
in either 425/424 or 424/423, so that a deposition is at least probable. As for Demosthenes, 
it is difficult to follow Gomme in referring the idwirns of iv 2.4 to an unlikely failure to 
secure re-election for 425/424 at a time when he has two or three months to go in office 
for 426/425, and it still seems easiest to suppose that he was in fact deposed in winter 
426/425, re-clected for 425/424, and received his commission of iv 2.4 as strategos-elect.” 
For these reasons some of the generals who follow may be regarded as possibly suffect. 


ITu@odwpos *IooAdyav iii 115 
LopoxAns Lworparidov Hl 115 
Etipupéiwr Govedcous ili 115 
Jtpavians iv 7 

Adpayos Zevodavous ‘Ojter Ar. Ach. 5093 Ff. 


With thirteen generals attested for the year, the two depositions we have posited become 
necessary. Nor do I see how they can be cut down. The only really doubtful case ts 
Lamachos, and this I would stand by. ‘The theories which have been based on the belief 
that Acharnians 593-619 are last-minute additions are hardly respectable,“ but that does 
not alter the fact that the belief itself has strong grounds. The most likely i interpretation 
of line 569, even if one does not accept Elmsley's elre Tis ears Tafiapyos Tis 7) Teryouayas 
avip, Which helps the metre enormously, 3 is that Lamachos is a taxiarch. The clear infer- 
ence from lines 1073 ff. is that he is not a general. He 1s only that in 593-619, and I sym- 
pathise with those who find a deeper tone of indignation in these lines. The simplest 
explanation, without hypothesising winter-clections or early elections, is that Lamachos 
has been elected strategos at a by-election just before the play was produced, in a poorly 
attended assembly, at which the voters consisted, more or less, of kowxtyes tpeis. 

What emerges from this reorganised list of strategot for 426/425? Firstly, there is no 
need to deny that Nikias was on the board, and we can now scrap the considerable quantity 
of work which has been put into developing the consequences of his exclusion. Secondly, 
now that we have thrown the main weight of Athenian activity in 426 into the second half 
of the summer, there is no need to attach any special importance to the fact that it was 
Hippokrates who received the payment of 426/495, Pryt. 11 4. With at least five generals 
very likely out of Athens, he may simply have been the senior (whatever that means) of 
those who remained. Thirdly, unless Hipponikos was deposed in autumn 426, and there 
is no reason whatsoever to assume this, there is a prima facie case for saying that the tribe 
Antiochis was represented on the board of 426/425 by two generals, Hipponikos and 
Aristoteles. 

This may seem surprising, and the case for assuming that they both belong to Antiochis 
must be examined carefully. As far as Hipponikos is concerned, I think it will be agreed 
that he has now found his home in Alopeke. The publication of Hesperia v no. 10, line 110 
(p. 400) really settled the matter, and a clearing-up operation on the contrary evidence 
will be found in BSA | (1955), 13-14. But I have since come to realise that there should 
never have been any doubt at all about the tribal affiliation of this family, since the anecdote 
in Plut. Aristides 5.6 presupposes that the family came from Antiochis. Aristides is left 
behind with his tribe to guard the battlefield at Marathon, and one of them, Kallias the 
daidouchos, better known to the nineteen-fifties as the Peacemaker, indulged in looting. 
Aristoteles is, I agree, less certain. The points which have been used to fix his tribal 
affiliation are these: (a) an JeAns Gopaceds was sirategos, early in the war, probably in 

3 Trev, Historia v 427, eats it as certain that “ Miiller-Stribing, Aristophanes und die historische 
Demosthenes’ command automatically expired in Anil, 498 ff; Mayor, 7HS lix (1999), 57 £. 
autumn 426, This seems very hard to believe. 
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431/430°5 (SEG x 226.6); (6) an Aristoteles was fellenotamias for Antiochis in 421/420 (ATL 
List 34); (c) an Aristoteles, probably the one who had been strategos under the Four Hundred 
(X. Hell. ii 3.46), occupies a place in the list of the Thirty (X. Hell. ii 3.2), which, if Loeper’s 
hypothesis is right, assigns him to Antiochis. These points are in descending order of 
value, but the first is nearly strong enough by itself. There are a certain number of names 
in -réAns in fifth-century Athens and one in -yéAns, but only one other general, Epiteles, 
who died in the 440’s (JG i* 943.4). There may be two generals from the Archidamian 
War, one ]éAns G@opareds, the other “ApororéAns Tioxparovs, but it seems unlikely. (50 
Gomme, HCT ii 417-18.) 

If this case of double representation is accepted, it is nearly fatal to any theory which 
regards the practice as maintained for the purpose of being fair to the second man in a 
tribe. It leaves open the question of whether the aim was to provide a chairman or to 
do a man special honour, On either of these views, which of these two is ¢€ dawdvraw? 
Let us not be surprised that one of them is, and not Nikias. This is only Nikias’ second 
attested year in the strategia (possibly the third, but I would not like to say precisely where 
in the campaigning season of 427 the operations of ili 51.1 fall), and, against Plutarch’s 
vague statement (JVikias 2.2) that Nikias was a general with Perikles and carried on many 
expeditions with him, we must set the silence of our other sources and the certainty that he 
was not general for Aigeis in 441/440, 439/438, 432/431 or 491/430. Aristoteles can at 
least be taken back to 431/430 as a general, and Professor Dover rightly reminds me that, 
although we can say that a fifth-century Athenian was prominent, we are hardly in a position 
to say that he was not. But on the whole, I incline to favour Hipponikos. Not previously 
known as strategos, he is nevertheless a person eminently suited in some ways to be first 
choice for the state’s most powerful board. Ina time when no one had made out any clear 
claim to succeed Perikles in his position, there may well have been a certain comfort in 
electing to high position men who were €« 7év peyioray otkuby, wAotrw yéver Te mpdirat 
(Eupolis F 117). If there are qualifications, the head of the Kerykes, the daidouchos (And. 1 
115) the mlovouiraros tév “EMsjvew (And, i 130; Lys. xix 48; Isocr. xv 31; Nepos Alc. il 1) 
possessed ther in full measure. 

A word should perhaps be added on other possible tribal affiliations in this year. If 
replacements had to be found for Demosthenes (UX), Laches (WIT) and Prokles and these 
alone, then it seems virtually certain that Lamachos (VI) is a replacement for Prokles 
and Prokles is also (VI), although there is no prosopographical support for it. Which of 
the others is suffect and which for Laches and which for Demosthenes, I would not like to 
say. Admittedly, Pythodoros is Laches’ éiadoyds (iii 115) and there is a fifth-century 
TIv6é8eapos P[A}vfe]v[s (VII) (IG i? 335.51),2° but I doubt if this amounts to a demonstration. 
One identification which must be rejected is that of Gilbert’? and Busolt.* who try to 
identify Sophokles with the member of the Thirty from Oineis. This will not do, not for 
Beloch’s reasons,!* but because he is a colleague of Lamachos, this year and the next. 


42/411 


There is a case for supposing Phrynichos to be the most important member of the 
board of this year. He sails with the largest expedition, and is named first among its 
generals (viii 25). In viii 27 he is 6 ré@v ’A@qvalwy otparyyés, and, although he has col- 
leagues, who have to be persuaded and not overruled, he does persuade them (viii 27.5). 
His troubles come later, when his powers of persuasion deteriorate. Ifit should turn out that 

18 T am sure this is the year. The only obstacle is 16 Philologus 1 (1891), gt. 
Wade-Gery’s obiter assignment of IG i? jog to this 17 Beitrage, 291. 
year (JHS lili (1933), 196), but this will not take 18 Griechische Geschichte it. 1 577 1. 1. 
much shifting. Wade-Gery has himself long aban- 19 Griechische Geschichte® i. 2 204. 
doned it. 
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he was elected é£ dwdvrow, he would be an interesting example of what might happen when 
the auctoritas of a man in this position was not sufficient to carry his views through, a situa- 
tion not repeated to our knowledge until 956. ; . 

It is possible that he was éf dzdvrwy, and it is perhaps worth while to put out the evi- 
dence, although it leads to no definite conclusion, Plut. Alc. 25 gives us his deme, 
AeipaSuesrns (IV). The colleague I draw attention to is he who is named 2xipwrdys in 
all modern texts of Thucydides. This is a name of extreme rarity, though there seems 
to be a Leipwy at Ephesus,2® but there is one other instance in Athens, a Skepwvidys who 
proposes a decree in the 340’s at a meeting of the tribe Leontis (IV) ({Dem.] lviii 18). If 
the readings are secure in Thuc. viii 25.1, 54.3, and in [Dem.], there would be a very high 
probability of relationship, and consequently a distinct possibility that both generals came 
from the same tribe and that Phrynichos was ¢€ amdvrwy in 412/411. 

However, the readings are open to doubt. At viii 25.1 B, which in this book represents 
a completely distinct tradition, has Kipwridov (a reading which has escaped the Oxford 
text); at viii 54.9 it has KipwiSnv, and is supported by E, F and M from the other family.® 
Skiron is an unlikely patron for an Athenian, and Kipwridys, although rare (I only know 
IG vii 385 from Oropos), is a perfectly respectable formation.** On this evidence, editors 
of Thucydides viii should probably put Kipwvidov and Kipaidyy in the text. 

In Dem. lviii 17, the sound tradition represented by SFQD is unanimous for 2xpuwvidys, 
but A, erratic though it is, must be treated with respect, and it has Kprranidns which is 
a perfectly possible name. dvidras Kpirwvidns > dudérais Lxpirewidys — pudéras Zkipewvidys 
is a plausible transition for scribes who know their mythology better than their Attic nomen- 
clature. To read Kipawidys here would be venturesome, and there are too many Kirons 
about to make family relationship very likely, even if we had Kironides both in Thucydides 
and [Demosthenes]. Relationship depends on reading Zxipewidys in both authors, and, 
were it not for my doubts about mythologically minded scribes, I would say that the read- 
ings confirmed one another. As it is, I do not know what to think. 
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405/404 
First, a warning against excessive precision, Constitutional requirements may be 


waived under the stress of emergency, and neither the total number of generals nor their 
tribal affiliations may have been considered in the last years. It is possible that, when 
Xenophon says (Hell. ii 1.16) orparyyods mpos tots dmdpyove: mpocetAovro he is obscuring 
the fact that the board as constituted after the Arginusae trial was slightly changed and 
that the total remained at ten for 405/404, but he does not say so, and the natural con- 
clusion is that some laxity had set in. Wor is this likely to have been the first tme. It is 
doubtful whether there were two vacancies to fill on the board of 414/413, when Menandros 
and Euthydemos were elected to help Nikias during the winter (Thuc. vii 16.1). They 
were needed and they were commissioned, and constitutional niceties may equally have 
been ignored in 405.°* 


£0 Num, Chron, 1880, 120. ™ On this line of reasoning, it 1s perhaps by no 


%1 Powell's apparatus suggests that P. Oxy. 2100 
has Leipeoridyy here, but the original editors admitted 
that the reading was quite uncertain. 

22 Tsacus viii is all about a Kiron. The reading 
Kip[or] in JG i? 592 has now been discarded by 
Raubitschek, Dedications from the Athenian Akropott 
no. 382, in favour of A[ijp[ and there was never any 
certainty about the restoration in DAA no. 260, but 
the fifth-century existence of the name is guaranteed 
by DAA no. 14. | 

3 Sec, c.g., Gernet, Plaidoyers Civils, i 19-21. 


means certain that there was onginally double 
representation for go7/406. The MSS. of Diodorus 
xiii 69.9 say that Alcibiades chose Adeimantus 
general himself. Even as amended, Diodorus puts 
the election of Adeimantus after Alcibiades’ return. 
However, Thrasybulus appears with Adeimantus 
here, and Xen. i 4.10 clearly makes his election 
contemporary with that of Alcibiades. Xen, i. 4.21 
gives no clear indication of the date of the election of 
Adeimantus. 
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Jameson®® has naturally felt the temptation to revive the possibility that Kleophon was 
strategos in 405/404, which rests on the very flimsy ground of the scholion to Frogs 679. Now 
that Vanderpool** has shown that his father was a general, this certainly becomes more 
plausible. Jameson, however, proceeds: “T'o the disquieting thought that Kleophon was 
general must be added the possibility that he was ex hapanton’, for there would then be 
double representation from Oineis, with Kleophon and Tydeus. He also considers the 
possibility that it might have been Tydeus who was é£ dravrew. These possibilities have to 
be considered, and others will have felt the same temptations. It seems likely, however, 
that they must be discarded. Firstly, even if Kleophon was a general, Tydeus comes in by 
the abnormal route of X. Hell. ii 1.16, that is, he was probably chosen on the spot because 
he was needed, and no one in Athens need have contemplated this possibility at the elections 
in the spring. Kleophon can have been elected in the normal way. Secondly, Lysias 
xiii 7 ff. seems to indicate that Kleophon was not general. The way to power 
for the oligarchs was to remove rovs Tow Sijiov mpoeaTykoTas Kal Tovs oTparyyouvras KL 
rafupyotvras, and these categories seem clearly disjunctive. The first category is repre- 
sented by Kleophon. His opposition to the oligarchs and removal are described in 
§§ 7-12, the opposition and removal of the generals and taxiarchs in §§ 13-42. Kleophon 
is clearly distinguished from the generals and taxiarchs, and, if he is a general, rods rod 
Sijuov zpoeornxoras has no clear point. 

D. M. Lewis. 


Christ Church, Oxford. 


28 Op. cit., 86-7. 8 Hesperia xxi (1952), 114 ff. 
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Tue remarkably well-preserved treaty with Chalcis has long formed a fixed point in 
Attic epigraphy, since it is confidently associated with Pericles’ suppression of the Euboean 
revolt in 446 8.c.1_ But is this dating and interpretation really certain? From the decree 
itself we learn that it was modelled on similar arrangements for Eretria, of which fragments 
in Ionic script survive. Now Hesychios records a decree, passed éwi AidiAov, which 
regulated the seizure of hostages from the wealthiest Eretrian families. The simplest 
hypothesis is that both this decree and a parallel one for Chalcis preceded D 16 and 17.° 
But this lands us in serious difficulties. If émt AidiAov gives the archon-date we must put 
the extant decrees in 442/441, which is inconveniently late for the orthodox view. The 
alternative is to separate Hesychios’ decree from D 16 and 17, as Gomme suggested, There 
would then have been new trouble in Eretria three years after the settlement, which necessi- 
tated fresh recourse to hostages.’ Now if we once allow that Athens could take such 
drastic action in peacetime, what guarantee have we that the Chalcis Decree represents the 
settlement after armed revolt? It also might be an example of arbitrary Athenian inter- 
vention in the face of suspected disloyalty. In trying to save orthodoxy we have exposed 
the weakness of its basis. Another line of defence proves even more damaging. It is fair 
to suggest that emt AidiAov does not after all give the archon-date. Very few decrees before 
421 are dated by the archon either in their prescript or internally. The normal dating 15 
by the secretary of Council for a particular prytany. Thus in the Brea Decree (JG 1° 45, 
151.) certain defence arrangements are dated [emi - ----]ro ypapparedovros. It 1s the 
secretary s name which often appears above the inscribed texts of decrees, sometimes with a 
heading that parallels Hesychios’ "Eperpuaxds xaraAoyos. Diphilos then may well have 
been secretary and not archon.* Now we find a Diphilos serving as general in 413/412 and, 
since secretaries were chosen from men of distinction, what prevents us from identifying 
him as the secretary of the Eretrian measure? If we do this, however, we can hardly date 
it carlier than the late 420's.? It is precisely in this period that we hear of Athenian inter- 


1 JG i 39+; now most conveniently studied in 
Athenian Tribute Lists ii D7 (plate x). See Tod i? 
no. 42 (commentary on date, etc.) and p. 261. 

*D17, g9f.: IG i? r+ (ATL ov D 16), 
E. Schweigert, Mesp. vi (1997), 917 FT. 

2 s.v. “Eperpraxdg watddopoc: isi Aupidov piypetpa 
Eyminy €2 “Eperpias watadéfatr dunpovs tots Tay 
aAovtietater vlols* toro ofr To whine Fyeu 
éaypapyy “ Eperpraxdg xatddoyos. See D 17.47 if.; 
stepi dé Tor hopépor axoxpivacia: Nadnidetow hdres ripe 
per “Aberaion: dowel €Gy watra ta époeqigpére. 

“ Photios certainly took Diphilos as the archon 
(s.v. “Epetpiaedz: xatddopyos); éxi Aupidow dpyortos 
fypayar ywaypiagpa Tous ayijpows Karadfia: £5 
‘Epetpiaxay adovgwotatar, For the dating problem 
see A. W. Gomme, Commentary on Thucydides i 943 6; 
U. von Wilamowtitz, Hermes xx 461: E. “Aiebarth in 
iG xi 0.140. 

® Archon-dates are found in the Segesta Treaty 
(iG i? ag+, 3: [- - -JorEpye); the Miletus Decree 
(GP oee+ = Dit, 69 and 88: én "EM@tve dpyortos); 
the Sigecium Decree (/G i? 92-+- = SEG x 15.5: 
only “Ar - - - survives of the name); the Rhegium 
and Leontini Treaties (JG 7 51+, 4 and 50+, 8=— 
Tod nos, 57-8). In the ATL text of the Erythrai 


See 


Decree (D 10.2) A[voi]x[pdres Epye - - -] has been 
restored in the heading after the epistates, but the 
editors do not provide cogent grounds for their 
preference; there seems no good reason for abandon- 
ing the old view that the lambda is the first letter 
of the proposer's name (Tod i no. 29, p. 46). 
R. Meiggs’ arguments (FAS ban (1943), 94) were 
valid only against Highby’s text (Alto, Beiheit 
XXXVI 7). 

® See Arist. “40. JToi., 54, 3 (of the ypaupatetz 6 
Kata ApvTareiar): aApetepor péy of+ otros ir 
yeipotorytéas wai tots erdefordravg Kai aoretatov: 
éyeipotovedy, Kai pap év taig etidaig apog tals ovp- 
Mayiaty Kal mpoferiats Kai Modrtelarg obtog draypapetas. 
For some good examples see JG i? 68/9 (SEG x 81: 
Bocotian exiles, 424/423),[Pidda)o Atxo[éypaypdreve]: 
IG i® 87 (SEG x 80: Halicis Treaty, 424/423), 

coxdsidles - - - - 8-9 - - - éypa)updreve: SEG x 15, 

[Ge]ddopos  STpaciets eypanpareve | [yo]evéwen 
"Epyutovéoy xai “Aferaiow: IG i 57 (D 9-6), 
Meovalov éx IMtep[iaz] | [@]atuanos Dpwwizo épap- 
parreve: IG i? 144 (SEG x 108), ITpofe[vidjo ITpofévo 
to Aredia] | "Apyewdi[e [| “Admmet: &ypapperever. 

T Thue. vii 4.9: Arist. foe. cit. 
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vention in Euboea. Philochoros recorded an expedition against the island in 424/423 and 
despite Thucydides’ silence we should probably believe him. Hesychios’ decree would 
fit this context admirably. We might well associate with it a fragmentary measure con- 
cerning Eretrians and Athenian law-courts, which has been generally dated ¢. 430.° Could 
D 16 and 17 belong to the same occasion? The Ionic script of D 16 was once thought 
evidence of fourth-century date because of its letter-forms, so that no really firm argument 
can be based on it. It is true that Ionic script seems occasionally to have been used at 
Athens as early as c. 450, but the first firmly dated examples come from the 420's."” The 
witness of D 17 is fortunately more impressive. We shall have to study its ample prosopo- 
graphy, its turns of phrase and the content of its provisions, 1 think that we shall find that 
all point strongly to the 420's. 

The secretary’s name is unluckily missing, though it might not have been decisive.” 
Drakontides, president of the Antiochis prytany, should be the general of Antiochis in 
433/432. He was possibly a fairly recent recruit to the generals’ board, since two other 
men held his tribe’s place in 441/440 and 439/438." His career would seem to fall in the 
period after the Samian revolt. Plutarch links him with attacks on Pericles in 432/431, 
but the date has legitimately been questioned; the confusion in Plutarch may indeed go 
even farther? He seems to have become specially prominent c. 424/423, since he receives 
two mentions in the M’asps (157 and 438). In the first passage he appears to be under 
threat of prosecution. If he was a Councillor in 424/423 this would be most understandable 
in view of the serious Athenian failures this year and Cleon’s notorious toughness towards 
the errors or misdoings of the Council It is worth noting that Laches was under specially 
heavy fire from Cleon according to the Wasps. Now Laches was certainly a leading 
member of the Council in 424/423." Archestratos (D 17, 70) is presumably the general of 
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§ Scholiast on Aristoph. Wasps 718 (716 D): ra 
sept thy Etfelar dtvara: wai atta ocuredeir Taig 
idaccatiac. agpuor yap eal dpyortes ‘“Iodpyov 
forpatevoar én” abtijy, &¢ Prddyope;. Gomme (op. cil. 
ili 592) is sceptical about this expedition, but con- 
cedes that ‘some quite small affair’ may have been 
omitted by Thucydides. A. E. Raubitschek, how- 
ever, accepting Philochoros, linked the expedition 
with Athens’ intrigues in Boeotia and the reorganisa- 
tion of the Euboean tewéry, to which JG i* 376 
testifies; see Hesp. xii 26 fF. His attempt to correct 
Philochoros’ date (to 426/425) was firmly rejected 
by F. Jacoby, who regards the expedition of 424/429 
as a certainty; sec FGH iiib (Suppl.) i 504 and 
ii 407 (on 926 F 130). 

* JGi*? 49a and b (SEG x 49). See E. Schweigert, 
Hesp. vi 922 f. and B. D. Meritt, Hesp.x g1gf The 
degree’s purport remains quite uncertain. 

10 Sec E. Schweigert, Hesp. vi 317 (letter-forms). 
On the use of Ionic script in Athens see E. Weston, 
AJP \xi 345 F.: Meritt, Hesp, xiii 215. The Phaselis 
Treaty is now normally dated «450; see Tod 1 
no, 92 and R. J. Hopper, 7HS Ixxiii qr f But 
H. T. Wade-Gery would put it back to the period 
460-462 (Essays in Greek History (1958), 182-6). For 
Ionic in the 420s see ATL ii Dat (JG 1* 55+; the 
Aphytis Decree): SEG x 75 (/G ii? 71; Kleonymos’ 
proxeny decree, 426/425): JG i? 25 (Tod no, 73 and 
SEG x #3: Athena Nike Decree, 424/423. Lines 6-11 
are Ionic): the Treaty with Persia in 424/429 (sec 
ATL ili 275 ff. and R. Sealey, Hist. iii 928. Sealey 


believes against ATL that the whole was in Tonic 
script, not just the ‘new’ heading). 

1 Tt was probably carried on a separate slab sur- 
mounting D17 and another decree for Chalkis on 
its left; see Tod i 82. 

12 See JG i? 295, 20 f. and Thuc. i 51.4 (the MSs. 
have "Avdowldns 6 Aewydpov by error): RE v 1663 f. 
(Swoboda) and Tod. no. 55. For the generals of 
Antiochis see G. F. Hill, Sources for Greek History*, 
(edited by R. Meiggs and A. Andrewes), gorf. In 
441/440 we find Cleitophon of Thora; for 439/498 
Andrewes and D. M. Lewis have plausibly suggested 
Leon (HS Ixxvit 179). 

13 Pericles 92.3. See H. Swoboda, Hermes xxviit 
596 and 582 ff: F. E. Adcock, CAH v 477 41.: 
Gomme, op. cit. ii 184 ff. (all prefer 430). Drakon- 
tides could have been general at the time and thus 
proposed the decree. But even 490 presents difh- 
culties, It is hard to reconcile the decree with the 
movements of Hagnon, who seems to have moved a 
rider. Adcock made him author of a later decrec, 
amending the procedure in Pericles’ case (p. 478). 
But this can hardly be read out of Plutarch. 

14 For Cleon as the scourge of generals and 
Council see Knights 953 ff. (with Thuc. iv 27, 9-5) 
and 363. From Wasps 288 ff. and Peace 659 Hf. we 
learn that he inspired rigorous inquiries among the 
allies into collusion with Brasidas; Wasps 474 ff. 
shows that Athenians were also implicated. 

6 Wasps 240 ff. and 836-1008 (Avor Avdafinraset; 
prosecutes the dog Aafng Alfowed;): SEG x fo 
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433/432, who was prominent in the Assembly during 424/423, when we find him, as in D 17, 
adding riders to two decrees in honour of Potamodoros and his son. Eupolis introduced 
him in a strange passage of his Golden Race (423 B.c.?), apparently along with Hipponikos 
and Laches.* Antikles (D 17, 40) is harder to place. He may be either the general of 
440/439 (Thuc. i117, 2) or the man who was sole secretary to the Parthenon Commission 
from 436 onwards. He could also be another man altogether.'7 Diognetos, who spoke to 
the Council’s motion, could be the younger brother of Nicias. We first happen to hear 
of him in 415, when he became involved in the affair of the Mysteries. But he was surely 
old enough for the Council in 424/423 and his brother was unusually active and successful 
this year With Hierokles (D 17, 64 ff.) we reach a character of whom we have definite 
knowledge. He was one of those ypyopoddyor who, according to Thucydides, enjoyed an 
astonishing vogue during the Peloponnesian War. It would seem that they were then a 
somewhat novel phenomenon at Athens.® Hierokles prospered so well that he won the 
privilege of dining in the Prytaneion and could be introduced by Aristophanes in his Peace 
(1046-1126) as a confirmed champion of the war. He was evidently at the height of his 
influence in 421.2° Now Hierokles may have been active as early as 446, but all the relevant 
information points to the 420’s. Most significant of all perhaps is the remarkably close 
parallel between his role in Aristophanes and that assigned him by the one clause of D 17. 
In that he appears also as the expert supervisor of sacrifices or ritual decreed by oracles. 
With three Councillors he is to conduct the rites for Euboea.** In the elaborate scene of the 
Peace he acts in character from his opening inquiry (1052): 
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ris 7) Oucta vob" abryt Kal re Ved; 
A little later he asks pointedly whether Trygaios is in order in ignoring the experts (1088): 
rolov yap KaTd ypijopoy exavoare pijpa eotow; 


As he is unceremoniously hustled away, Trygaios’ servant contemptuously addresses him 
as & Ovijrode. It would clearly be most satisfactory if we could date D 17 firmly in 424/423 
when this odd specialist was most active and most famous. x 

This dating can be supported by some striking verbal echoes in D 17 of decrees passed 
in the late 420’s. Antikles opens his rider with a phrase for which Thuc. iv 118,11 provides 
an extremely close parallel. In D17, 40 ff. we read: ayallée ruyée ret "Abevaiov woéofat 
vov hoprovy “Afevaios wait XaAnidéas xabamep “Eperpretac edoediaaro ho Sép0s he Abcvaiov. 
Laches accepted the Truce terms of 423 in very similar strain: tuy7j aya TH APnvatey 
OLE ToNGL Tie ékeyerpiay rabamep Evyywpotat OL Aanedaipovioe KQL OL Evupayot. Hardly 
less close is the link between D 17, 45 ff. and a clause of the Bottiaian Treaty of ¢. 422 (Tod 
no. 68 = JG i2 90+, 30 ff.). In both passages the speaker moves from the election of five 
oath-commissioners straight to the vexed subject of hostages. The first is much better 


(1G i? 87+. : the Halieis Treaty) and Thuc. iv 118, 11 
(the Truce Decree), He fought at Delium in the 
autumn (Plato, Symposium, 221.4). Cleon perhaps 
tried to make him finally responsible for the Sicilian 
failure in summer 424; compare Thuc. iv 65, 2-4 
with Wasps Bg4 ff. 

M ‘Thuc. i 57.6: JG i® yo (SEG x 84), 10 and 4of.: 
J. M. Edmonds, Fragments of Altic Comedy i 410 f, with 
ns. Hipponikes was general in 426/425 (Thue. 
tg). 

1? See Tod i 119 (on JG i* 352+). 

18 Andoc. i 15; Lys. xviii 4, 9f and 21. See RE 
v 785. For Nicias in 424/423 see Thuc. iv 53! 
(Cythera), and 119.2 (Truce); and compare v 16,1. 


19 Thuc. ii 21.4 and 54; vill 1.1. See also Anights 
go7—10g7 and Birds 959-991. 

20 Peace 1084 (Prytancion); Lampon enjoyed the 
game privilege (Schol. Birds 521). Eupolis saluted 
Hierokles in his Cities as féAtiote ypnapeodor deus; for 
its date see Edmonds, op. cit. 987 ff. (March 4227). 

“1 Lines 6417. Aristophanes calls Hierokles o 
ypnonodeyos off “Qocov (Peace 1047; of. 1125 f). 
Tod (i 85) suggests ‘perhaps he was rewarded for his 
prophecies by the grant of an estate there’. Why 
should he not have been simply one of the cleruchs 
sent to Hestiaia in 445? The use of the pre-cleruchy 
name (Theopompus apd Strabo x 1 445: FGH 
115 F 987) in 421 presumably implies an insinuation 
of alien birth, as the scholiasts recognise, 
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preserved, revealing a firm Athenian refusal: hoirwes 6¢ eycopxdcoo: aduxduevor és XaAxida 
éddaba roy Sduav wévre dvdpas atrika pda + wept b€ Tov hopepow dmoxptvacta: XoA«idetow 
hdr von pev *ABevaiors Sone dav kara Ta efoediopera. Let us compare the tantalisingly 
incomplete Bottiaian clause: tds 5€ [hépxos] hottwes Ac[@oovrau napa Borraiov é\éecfar Tov 
5é]uov wévre dv[Spas adrixa udda ex wdvrov "AGevaiov ro]s d€ Gpépos hlos éyou -----]. In 
the oath-formula of D 17 (14 ff.) we have a phrase comparable in structure to part of the 
oath in the Perdikkas Treaty, which should probably still be dated 423/422. The 
Athenian swears in the first radra 6€ eunle]idoo XaAnidedow weifopevors Tot be[prjoe Tor 
*Adevatov: in the second he undertakes [ra]s 6€ yourflexas epmedoco mpols Tlépdtexav - - - 
has youréBelvto "A@evaior ddoAds wotdvrt Te[pdixnas - - -].™ Perhaps the most curious 
correspondence is found in the phrase with which Antikles divides his rider (63 f.); 
raGra piv doedicacba Xadededow - vvev ra S€ hepa Ta €x TGv ypetpov hump EdBotas Bicas as 
rdéyiora - - -. Hermodoros, who proposed the first decree for Potamodoros in 424/423, 
similarly divided his speech in Council: raéra pew rep Bo[Aew doedic|acba. dav 6¢ ro deérar 
Tlorapddopos héfos av Ce é€ Evdpur|iov ho hvas adlr]é mpocodor avrdr ev[ac qmpos TepL Bode | 
Kat Tor Séuor."4 

These parallels should be allowed cumulative weight. Together with the prosopo- 
graphical evidence they provide good grounds for putting D 17 in the 420’s. Now there 
is no doubt, quite apart from Philochoros, that Athens was then seriously concerned with 
the security of Euboca. When Herakleia Trachinia was founded in 426, the Athenians felt 
certain that the Spartans’ main motive was to use it as a base for intrigue and military 
operations against Euboea.** The failure of their own ambitious attempt on Boeotia in 
424 will have increased their sense of danger on this flank. The Athenian army was actually 
defeated within Attica near Oropos and a large, confident Bocotian force briefly threatened 
this key to Euboea. For the moment, however, there was no thought of pressing the 
advantage and luckily for Athens the Boecotians had internal political differences to distract 
them.2* Valuable time was thus gained. Philochoros and D 17, I believe, reveal firm 
Athenian anticipatory action against incipient disloyalty in Chalcis and Eretria, where the 
malcontents must have been encouraged both by Delium and Brasidas’ successes in Thrace. 
Into what form of disobedience could they have been tempted, thereby giving Athens a 
welcome excuse for intervention? Raubitschek has already suggested that there may have 
been unrest over the increase of tribute in 425/424.27 Now the scholiasts on Clouds 211 ff. 
show that this increase was indeed a source of bitter grumbling and could be viewed as 
another stage in the progressive subjection of Euboca. They mistakenly connect this 
financial pressure, however, with Pericles’ victory in 446, though that resulted in a lowering 
of the tribute from c. 18 toc. 13 talents.*® The lower figure remains substantially the total of 


#2 For the date of the Bottiaian Treaty sec Gomme, 
op. cit, iii 622 and 693. Tod (i 167) made 33 f 
provide for the return of the hostages to the Bottiaians. 

23 For the date of IG i? 71 see Gomme, of. crt. m1 
621 f., against ATL iii 919 ff, n.61 (c. 496; see 
Thuc. i 57.2). In lines 99 ff. the weight of the 
clause falls on the participle (conditional), as in 
D 17, 15. 

4 See Meritt, Hesp. x 324 for good comments on 
the unusual probouleuma of IG i* yo; A. Wilhelm 
(Sitzher. Akad. Wien 1939, 56 and 71) had argued 
that the probouleuma ended in line 90, the rest being 
added by Hermodoros in the Assembly. 

% Thue. iii 92.4 and 93.1. 

See Thuc. iv gt; 96.9 and 97.1; 99. Athens 
intervened in Boeotia on the invitation of exiles and 
malcontents from Orchomenos, Thebes and else- 


where (Thuc. iv 76). As late as summer 423 Thebes 
was dealing severely with Thespiai for artixemd; 
(Thuc. iv 133.1). Boeotians were possibly behind the 
Euboean revolt of 446 (Euboean exiles had helped 
free Boecotia the previous year; Thuc. i 113.2); 
they encouraged and supported Mytilene in 42/427 
(Thuc. iii 2.9 and 5.2); they largely engineered the 
Euboecan revolt of gi1 (Thuc. vii 60.1). 

aT Hesp. xii 33. 

28913 D (on old’, dad pdp ijce aaperdiy Kal 
Hlepixdéove); «lg qépor éferdfn, xmdsiova pdpov 
xapéyovcu ... Hepixdijs yap atvijy tad rob; Afyraions 
éxoinoer . . . did raperdlin toiz pdpors Kai éxepopticty 
. « « Mapactyoduero; yap Tepuxinz tie Etfowr 
Eérewe tote attic pépovs éxi moAd. For 446/445 see 
Gomme, op. cif. i 945 and ATL iii 294 f, where the 
editors argue that the tribute of Eretria was reduced 
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Euboean tribute until the Quota Lists which the editors of The Athenian Tribute Lists 
number 25 and 26, but which I have argued elsewhere should again be recognised as Lists 29 
and 28, of 426/425 and 427/426 respectively.*® Then suddenly in winter 425 Euboea was 
required to contribute no less than c. 36 talents. The individual tributes of Eretria and 
Chalcis went up from 3 talents to 15 and ro respectively. They presumably lodged an 
appeal, as provided in the Reassessment Decree, but without success and in 424 they will 
have had to pay however reluctantly But in the changed situation of spring 423, I 
submit, they perhaps paid Athens only such tribute as they considered reason- 
able. On their refusal to pay the rest on demand the tribute-squadron would have been 
ordered to proceed against them.*? It was a purely routine operation and Thucydides may 
have taken no special notice of it, particularly as he was at the time very much involved 
with his own troubles after the failure to save Amphipolis. Hostages were exacted and 
oaths of loyalty imposed on both cities. On the question of tribute Athens offered a fair 
concession. Eretria and Chalcis were given another chance of presenting their case at 
Athens, but had to promise to accept the tribunal’s decision as final. This is surely the 
meaning of the phrase xai tov ddpov humoreAd ’Afevalouow hov av weifo *Abevaios.™ 

A much discussed passage of Antikles’ rider may be relevant in this context. It seems 
to determine that all aliens resident in Chalcis shall be liable for local contributions except for 
two classes; (2) Athenian metics, and (6) men granted dreAcia by Athens. The former 
were probably liable for Athenian efodopa as well as the regular metic-tax;™ the latter were 
subject only to taxes in their own city. This emerges clearly from the proxeny-decree for 
Proxenides the Cnidian, as Meritt skilfully reconstructed the text. Its date is of some im- 
portance here. Meritt suggested 415 because of the proposer’s name, which appears to be 
Demostratos. A man of this name moved the decree for the Syracusan expedition.» The 
argument is far from cogent and the absence of archon-dating from the stone strongly 
suggests a date before 421, when this became regular practice. I would therefore put the 
decree c. 426-421.%% Now lines 24 ff. become most significant and Meritt’s conjectures the 
more plausible: [- - - dMAov 6€ areAes €aro, ta] de Tele slots éyAoyetar veAdro ha] de Kuvd[ios 


from 6 to 3, of Chalcis from 5 to 3 talents in the final 


settlement. The island's total tribute and its distri- 
bution can best be studied through the table in Hill, 
Sources* 429 f, (based on ATL). 

2® For the ATL dates see Meritt, Ath. Fin. Doe. 
3-25; Doc. Ath, Trib. g8-100; ATLiigaf. For my 
view see Hist. x (1961) pp. 166-8. 

30 See ATL i 271 and 499 (Eretria and Chalcis); 
18 f., 257, 261, 269 fF., 987, 415 (other cities). 

31 See ATL i Ag (JG f 63+), 12-22: ATL a 71 
and 75 ff. Antiphon’s speeches aepi to? Aidiow 
qépou and aspi to! Dapolpgréw gopow were pre- 
sumably delivered during a Keassessment, but not 
necessarily in 425; see K. J. Dover, CQ xliv 54. 

22 Under the terms of ATL ii D7 (JG * 66+) and 
8 (IG i? 65+) demands for payment were promptly 
lodged with defaulters after the Dionysia (see lines 
go—28 and 16-18). For the tribute-ships see Meritt’s 
brilliant demonstration (Studies in Honour of D. M. 
Robinson ii 298 ff.) that JG i 97 (formerly linked 
with Melos, 416) is a decree of c. 430 establishing this 
specialised task-foree, Mecritt’s new text appears as 
SEG xii 25. He has been powerfully backed by W. 
Eberhardt (Hist. viii 29841) against M. Treu's 
attempt to restore the status quo (Afist. 11 58). 

17, 26f. and 16.11 f. This clause is simi- 
larly interpreted in ATL iii 294 f. (but of 446/445). 


4117, 52 ff: Tag dé yotrog tos dy Nadwivi, 
hécot olwovtes pd tedoow “Afgrale xai ef ror dédora 
herd v4 déuo to “Abevalov dredsia, tag 62 GAdos tedev 
fe Nadwida xafdcep hot dijo Nadacdéss. My view of 
the grammar is substantially that of Hicks and 
Hill (GHP 66 £.), Tod (no. 42, p. 86) and ATL ii 72. 
There is strong scholarly support for identifying the 
exempted f4ra: mainly as Athenian metics (Hicks and 
Hill: see also the discussion in Tod), but the dreAeiz 
surely include non-Athenian metics, The dogma- 
tism of ATL ii 297 seems unjustified; the editors 
write of this clause ‘No class of non-Athenians could 
be so described: these must have been the klerouchs’. 
For them D 17, 52-57 becomes ‘the clearest reference 
to Athenian klerouchs in Chalkis’. For this cleruchy, 
which has been doubted, see n. 57, Athenian metics 
were liable for military service in the filth century 
(Thuc. i 19.7 and 91.2); they are found paying 
slopopeé regularly in the fourth (RE v 2150 and xv 
1447 £.). 

48 JG i? 144 and 155+ (SEG x 108): Aesp. x 928 ©: 
Plutarch Nictas 12.4 and Alecia. 18.2. 

3¢ This point emerges clearly from study of all the 
decrees in JG i? and SEG x which have their prescripts 
preserved. /G 1° 144 cannot be of 424/429, since 
Phainippos (not Archikles) was then secretary of the 
Akamantd prytany (Thuc. iv 118.7). 
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ds top ddpov tedév xa]Bdmep hole dAkor Kvidio - - --]. The Collectors of Tribute were estab- 


lished by a decree of Kleonymos passed in the second prytany of 426/425.°7 


Proxenides 


then was being put on equality financially with the Athenians in the Empire, since his tax- 
liability was confined to his own city; we can show from other proxeny-decrees how Athens’ 


friends were given the privileges of the Athenians themselves.?* 
probably given as wide a form of dreAeia in 424/423. 


The Boeotian exiles were 
It would have real practical advan- 


tages for them, since, as Meritt rightly divined, they were granted facilities for settling in 


cities of their choice within the Empire. 


Some may well have chosen Euboea. Indeed 


from the decrees honouring Potamodoros and Eurytion of Orchomenos I would guess that 


they settled either in Chalcis or Eretria.*” 


However this may be, 


the clause in Antikles’ 


rider would seem to safeguard the privileges of aliens protected by Athens, whilst ensuring 
that all other wealthy residents contributed their due quota in order to enable the city to 


pay its full assessment in the future. 


Archestratos’ rider (D 17, 70 ff.) also seems to gain new relevance when considered in 


the context of the 420’s. 


It must be studied in close association with the terms of the oath 


proposed for the Athenian Council and Jurors. This too is entirely in place in the Archi- 
damian War, but at least one phrase rings strangely in the orthodox context of 446/445. 


What are we to make then of the promise (D 17, 4 ff.) 


oux eyoedo Nalxvddas ex XaAnidos 


oie réy aé\w dvderarov woéco? Certainly the Athenians had just applied this policy to 
Hestiaia, but Thucydides clearly distinguishes between this city and the rest of Euboea. 
Plutarch confirms him and adds the reason for the exceptional harshness. Hestiaia was 
indeed virtually the first city in Greece itself or the Acgaean whose population was driven 
out and dispossessed by fellow-Greeks.*? In the 420s, however, such dispossession was 


no longer a remote threat. 


Men could reflect on the warning fate of Aegina, Poteidaia and 


Plataea, the near escape of Mytilene and the doom hanging over Scione from the moment 
of its revolt in spring 423. Athens’ expulsion of the Delians in 422 for religious offences 


shows that this punishment was not only incurred for open revolt. 
aware that disobedience and disloyalty, however 


were similarly made uncomfortably 


Chalcis and Eretria 


tentative, could lead to disaster." After its ominous beginning the oath embraces guaran- 
tees for individual Chalcidians of fair trial on capital charges before Athenian courts. At 


this point (lines 6-10) Archestratos’ 


ebOivas XaleiSetar kara addy abrav Eva dv Nadnids xabldrep 


rider becomes relevant. 


It opens as follows: ras de 
*Adéveow *“Aflevaious wAcv guyés 


xat Gavdro wal driyslas - mept 5é rovrov Edeow Evar "Abevale és rev ékatay rév trav Geopob€rov 


xara TO @oddiopa TG dépo. 


The word ef@uva: is surely used in its normal Attic sense. 


Chalcis, as Gomme insisted, was being allowed that control over its magistrates which ‘is the 


true mark of autonomy’. 


It was, however, limited, since serious criminal charges could 


be dealt with only by the Athenian courts.“* This limitation rested on a decree of the 


37 See ATL iit D7 (IG i? 65+): Meritt, Doc. Ath. 
Trib, 4-42. 

38 See R. Meiges, CR Ixiii g-12 for a good treat- 
ment of the evidence. 

39 See Meritt’s study of JG i? 68/9-+ (SEG x 81) in 
Hesp. xiv 105-15 (especially 113). dtedela docs not 
appear in the extant text, but this is very fragmentary. 
Potamodores and Eurytion certainly received 
dtejeia: in the text as restored (IG i* yo+ =SEG 
x 8g.12f) it is qualified by hJjocorrep Kal Tols 
Gddoig] {depyérais - - - -]. If this is correct it fits in 
neatly with Meritt’s reconstruction of IG i 144+, 
a4 ff. (Proxenides), where the limits are specified. 
The editors restore hdrar [er] d[euoor 'AOdvecy - - -| 
in JG i? 70, 14, which implies normal residence else- 
where; IG # 103 (SEG x 114), 11 f. could be restored 

VOL. LAAAT 


énailvémat te avroiz &x Nalkido: (or #= "Eperpiaz) 
dvjisow. They might well have found it expedient 
to leave Euboea in 412/411, when discontent there 
was growing towards open revolt (Thuc. Vili 60,1). 

40 Thuc. i 114.3; Plutarch, Per. 23.4 (Moros 
rotroi dtaparites ypyoduevog). Gelon and Hieron 
had set the example in Sicily (Her. vii 156: Diod. 
xi 49.1-2). 

4 Thuc. ii 27.1 (Aegina); 70.9-4 (Poteidata); 
iii 68 (Plataca); iii 36.2 and 49 (Mytilene); iv 122.6 
(Scione); v1.1 (Delos), ‘The promise to Chalcis was 
conditional on loyal obedience to Athens 
(D 17, 14 ff); if that failed all the guarantees lapsed. 

#2 See Gomme, CR | 7 ff. and of. cit. 1 342 f. with 
ns. He insists that fgeorg means ‘compulsory 
reference’ (to an Athenian court), not ‘a right of 
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Athenian people, which one is tempted to identify with the earlier measure for Chalcis 
known from D 17, 49.%% But there may be more to it than that. In his speech On the 
Murder of Herodes Antiphon reveals that no allied city could administer the death penalty 
without Athens’ approval; indeed he would seem to suggest elsewhere in this defence that 
most capital cases had actually to be taken to Athens for trial.44 Now some other good 
evidence supports Antiphon, so that it appears probable that a general imperial decree to 
this effect had been passed by the 420’s."° Such sweeping measures are characteristic of 
Athens in the Archidamian War. We may instance the Tribute Decree of Kleonymos, 
the xowd yndiocuara mentioned in the Methone Decrees and the decree regulating the 
Eleusinian firstfruits.4® When Mende was recovered from Brasidas in summer 423, the 
city was granted full autonomy in jurisdiction and being thus freed from the ban could deal 
itself with the ringleaders of the revolt. Chalcis was less highly favoured.4? Yet Arche- 
stratos’ rider surely confers some privilege more than the rights common to all subject 
allies. Now we know that, as the imperial system grew more complex, magistrates in most 
cities of the Empire might find themselves prosecuted even on non-capital charges. Under 
the terms of both D 7 and 8 any irregularities committed in connexion with tribute-collec- 
tion must be tried at Athens: similar sanctions were written into the decree by which the 
Athenians imposed their currency on the Empire.** If the trouble in 423 arose from default- 
ing on payment of tribute Athens showed rare wisdom and generosity in waiving her rights 
precisely in the financial field. 

One final question must be tackled. Raubitschek dated a reorganisation of Athenian 
reuévn in Euboea c. 425, associating it closely with the expedition that Philochoros records.*? 
This fits my reconstruction well. A few years later, perhaps ¢. 421, we find Alcibiades 
proposing a grant of land in the island to a certain Lysimachos, whom Plutarch identifies as 
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Aristides’ son.2° Comic references show the people’s greedy, envious attitude to the rich 
lands across the Euripos, despite which Isocrates could boast that Athens had here resisted 


appeal’; the same point is well made by R. AF 
Hopper, 7HS liii 97. Wade-Gery, however, makes 
fgemz ‘appeal against a judgement’ (however pro- 
visional) ; sce Essays in Greek History, 192-5. 

43 fay wata ta Spoepicuéva (of the hostages). Tod 
equates this with 1d poépiopa of line 76 (no. 42, 
p- 84). 

4 Ch. 47: viv dé adrol Kaveyrdrtes tov Gararor Tod 
Gvdpog dsexteirate* & otbé médet elector, dvev 
"AOyraiesr obdéva Garate Symemoa.. The defendant, 
a Mytilenean, was being tried at Athens for murder 
and we learn from ch. 60 f. that Lykinos could have 
prosecuted Herodes there on a capital charge. 
There is no evidence that Herodes was a cleruch 
(pace Gomme, op. cit. i 242) nor is it likely that 
Lykinos was an Athenian. The three men were 
presumably all Lesbian. Gomme apparently came 
round to this view; see op. cif. ii 931 n. 2 (following 
P. Roussel, Afél. Glotz 817 ff.). 

13 See “Xen.', "40. Mod., i 14-16; Aristoph. Wasps 
288 ff.: Peace 6990; Birds 1454 1; Thue. 1 77.1; 
Isoc. iv 113 and xii 63 and 66. See Gomme, op. cit. 
i agt ff. and Hopper, op. cit. g36f The decree must 
fall after that for Erythrai, which was allowed 
capital jurisdiction even in cases of treason to the 
Confederacy; see ATL i D 10 (1G i? 10+), 29 ff. 

“D8 (UG i* 65+): D 4-4 (1G i* 57), 19 1 and 
40 f.: JG i 76 (Tod, no. 74). The archon’s name 
is not included in the prescript of the last decree; this 


recommends Ziehen'’s dating (423/422; see Prott/ 
Ziehen, Leges Graecorum sacrae e¢ titulis collectae ii 25) 
against attempts to put it after the Peace of Nicias. 
For full bibliography see SEG x 110 and xi 34. 

4? Thuc. iv 190.7. Gomme contrasts the con- 
cession with the Chalcis clause as representing a 
‘greater degree of autonomy” (op. cif. i 942 n. 2). 

48 See D7, 31-49; the law-court decides hd ti dr 
dox[é: att]du ztafiy 2 d[woteioa: - - -]. D8 appar- 
ently made the éxdoyeig liable (lines 5 ff.) if a city 
defaulted; by 43%. any offending against the 
decree are to be tried at Athens, again with the possi- 
bility of a purely pecuniary penalty (50 ff.). D 14 $4 
has been plausibly restored to read [form «ara thy 
dpyjertar tottav sepi [datas eager “AGiyrya]. 
The context proves that they are /ecal officials. 

0 Hess. xu 32 f (on JG i? 976+ — SEG x 04). 
reyévn are recorded at Chalcis (lines 3, 11 and 22), 
Eretria (g and 14), Poseideion? (16 and 26) and 
Hestiaia (6). 

40 See Dem. xx 115 (nothing about Aristides): 
Plut. Arist, 27.2. Raubitschek discusses the identity 
of this Alcibiades (Jee. eit.), deciding for the famous 
bearer of the name. Alcibiades will have proposed 
the decree when chairman of the taxtaf in 425 
(‘Andocides’ iv 11). But if he ever beld this office 
it must have been in 422/491, since only then was he 
old enough for membership of the Council; see RE 
i5c7 ff. 
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successfully all temptations.“ He was right in so far as there were no wholesale disposses- 
sions apart from Hestiaia. But was there not a cleruchy at Chalcis since 446/445, settled 
on the wide estates of the exiled Hippobotai? Plutarch is our earliest source for this 
expulsion and it is curious that Thucydides should have concealed it in the non-committal 
phrase xal rv pév GAAqv dpodoyia Kareorijcavro, which suggests that Chalcis was no worse 
treated than Eretria and any other city. Aclian has a more circumstantial account of a 
cleruchy at Chalcis, which, since Swoboda weighed the issue, has been customarily identified 
with Pericles’ settlement.** But we must note carefully the remarkable reminiscences of 
Herodotus in this passage. Particularly revealing is Aclian’s tovs de alypaAwrovs €snoar, 
since we know that the Chalcidian prisoners in 506 were kept fettered for a time and that 
their chains were still exhibited on the Acropolis in Herodotus’ day.™ Aelian is certainly 
confused. What he says about the reyévy and the pillars with lease-records probably 
applies to a much later period. As the editors of The Athenian Tribute Lists argue, these 
pillars will have recorded only the leases of sacred lands and one must either emend or 
interpret Aelian’s text accordingly.** In view of all this can Aclian be considered a good 
witness for the Periclean cleruchy? His lease-pillars might well be those from the 420's of 
which one survives, as we have seen already (JG i? 376+). Have we any real reason for 
dating these reuévn before the settlement of 423, which Philochoros and D 17 jointly evi- 
dence? The holdings in Eretria and the Lelantine Plain recorded in the sales-lists of the 
Hermokopidai might perhaps prove to be leaseholds on these state-domains. There 
certainly could be rewévy without any cleruchy, as is proved at Samos and Cos.*° What 
then shall we do with Plutarch’s assertion that the Athenians expelled the Hippobotai? 
The fact may perhaps be accepted without his dating. I would suggest that some Hippo- 
botai at least were exiled as a result of the trials at Athens in 423. It would be from their 
estates that the teuévy were formed and there may have been enough land for cleruchs as 
well. Ifso it is odd that we hear nothing of them later. Perhaps they acted as absentee 
landowners, rather like those sent to Mytilene in 427, but this would be a most unsatisfactory 
system for Euboea. Alternatively the oligarchic estates may have been broken up for the 
benefit of the Chalcidian Simos, as happened in Samos in 412.57 Whatever may be the 
truth about the mysterious cleruchy of 506, it was probably quoted in the 420’s to justify 
Athens’ highhanded behaviour towards Chalcis. The Hippobotai must be content if 


n. 65). Oionios’ holding in the Lelantine Plain 
could be part of Athena’s téyero: which Aechan 
locates there. For Cos and Samos see Jnscriplions of 
Cos (Paton and Hicks) no. 148; SEG i 375 f, ACH 
viii 160 and JGA 8, For this point see further 


$1 See Plut. Per. 7.8 (from an unknown comedy): 
Aristoph. Wasps 715 ff: Isoc. iv to7-g, especially 
Kaito. Povlduerce aAcovexteiy ofx dy dy) ow ts per 
Leovaieor pig Evelvpijocaper . . . TocatTy df yopar 
mapedimoper 7) mdvTas Gv ids evropwtépovs Etolycer. 


6 Per, 27.4: Thuc. i 114.3. 

Syit. See Serta Horteliana 26 ff, and E. Ziebarth 
in /G@ xii g, p. 146. 

“4 See Her. v 77 (cf. vi 100f.) and the epigram 
which he quotes; two copies survive (Tod, no. 12 and 
43; sec p. 87). The line dequp gv dydvoerte aidapeip 
fofecar (8p may have suggested Aclian’s fdycar 
cai ot gvtat@a fefecar tov wata Aadaweow fipor. 

5 ATL wi 296 (emending tir dé dower to Td dé 
jondr). See also Gomme, op. cit. i $44 n.1 and 
Arist. "AQ. JToA. 47.4 (elopéper dé xai 6 Paced; 
Tas piofmeers THY Teneroy... ). 

68 Only the Hestiaian téverog need be as early as 
446/445 (SEG x 904.6). For the Poletai records of 
414/arg see SEG xiii 12-22, Stele i go and vi 151 
(Eretria): ii 178 and 312 (Lelantine Plain). Raubit- 
schek identified Panaitios, lessee of the Hestiaian 
réuevoc, with one of the Hermocopidai (of. cil. 31 and 


Gomme, op. cil. i 447 n. 2. 

5? Plutarch does not say that Athenians were 
settled, as Gomme well noted (op. cif. i 544 f.), sup- 
porting Neselhauf's view (Alio, Beiheft xxx 135 ff.) 
that the land was leased out to Chalcidian small- 
holders. For Lesbos see Gomme, of. cit, i 326-32 
and Meritt, A7P Ixxv 361-4. For Samos see Thue. 
viii a1 and JG i? tor as restored with commentary by 
D. M. Lewis in BSA xlix 29 Ff. (SEG xiv9, 4-8). The 
ATL arguments for a real cleruchy at Chalcis 
(iii 295 ff.) are ingenious, but inconclusive; for 
another cleruchy at Eretria they can adduce only 
Thuc. viii 95.6 (an Athenian te(yeona in their plam). 
There seems to be a suggestion of at least partial 
expulsion of Chalcidians in Thuc. vi 76.2; Her. vii 156 
(on Gelon and Sicilian Megara) surely reflects the 
typically Athenian reasoning on which such a policy 
rested. 
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some of them were left on land which had all been forfeited to Athens some eighty years 
before.** 

My proposed redating of D17 involves awkward epigraphic consequences. These 
must be squarely faced, if my case seerns otherwise sound. The letter-forms of D 17 are 
transitional, though sigma is always S. We find R and P, 4 and L, N and N used indis- 
criminately.* If D 17 was inscribed in 424/423 what objective grounds remain for assert- 
ing that four-barred sigma had replaced the three-barred form on official documents by 
446/445 B.c.?8° Furthermore should we not think again most carefully about D7, a 
decree which used to be put in the 420’s, but which is now firmly assigned to the early 
440’s? One of the main epigraphic arguments was that its letters seemed slightly less 
developed than those of D 17." I would urge indeed that it has become vital to date as 
many fifth-century inscriptions as possible by internal evidence and historical probability. 
Then we should be able to trace confidently the complex history of the various ‘schools’ of 
Attic script. ‘This means radically reversing the normal procedure, but it is arguable that 
epigraphy has far too long been dominant in the study of fifth-century Athens. The forms of 
sigma and rho have put many decrees in contexts where they do not really make full sense. 
This paper is offered as part of the demonstration of that controversial thesis. 


Harotp B. MATTINGLY. 
University of Nottingham. 


68 For doubts about Herodotus’ cleruchy see R. W. 1D. M. Lewis was very hesitant, in view of this dogma, 
Macan, Herodotus, Bk. io—vi i 222. in suggesting 445 a8 the date for the Aegina Decree 
69 See IG i Suppl. 27 a for a facsimile: Tod i 82: with three-barred sigma (BSA xlix 22). Within such 
ATL ii pl. x. For Ionic H (line 77) compare IG i? narrow limits is it confining scholarship. 
57. 41 and 52 (D 4; inscribed 424/429). See Meritt, Do. Ath, Trib, 4of. and 49f£: 
*” For a good statement of the orthodox position Raubitschek, foc. cit. (before 445): EB. H. Hill and 
see Raubitschek, AJP lxxi 477 ff. and Hesp. xsuian.1. Meritt, Hesp. xiii 1 A. (446/447). 


EMPLEKTON MASONRY AND ‘GREEK STRUCTURA” 


Our knowledge of Greek Architecture depends almost entirely on its actual remains. 
Undoubtedly the Greeks themselves were much concerned with its more theoretical 
aspects, and in pursuit of this wrote a large number of treatises, descriptive and analytical, 
which are frequently referred to by our chief authority for ancient architectural theory, 
Vitruvius. Since, with one exception—and that only in part (Philo Mechanicus, named 
by Vitruvius vii praef. 14 as an author ‘de machinationibus’)—none of Vitruvius’ Greek 
sources survives, we experience considerable difficulty in controlling the information he 
gives us about these aspects of Greek architecture, especially when we try to apply his 
various theories to the actual remains. First, for all we know, theories and techniques 
described with some prominence by Vitruvius may not have had a corresponding promi- 
nence in the Greek authorities, or actual practice. Secondly, a theory described by 
Vitruvius as apparently universal may actually have been very limited, either in scope or 
time. It is in fact true to say that many of Vitruvius’ ideas of Greek architecture apply 
to the Hellenistic period only. Thus the passage on the spacing of columns (iii 3) must 
owe much to Hermogenes, two of whose temples are given as examples. 

Such possible misconceptions can often be corrected by reference to the remains. But 
at the same time there is a strong temptation to modify Vitruvius’ account to accord with 
the more tangible evidence the remains provide. This 1s frequently done unconsciously, 
through lack of a proper understanding of all that Vitruvius’ account involves—and 
misuses of Vitruvius’ terms are often hallowed by repetition from authority to authority. 
This is particularly true of his account of ‘Greek structura’ walls, where the three terms he 
uses, isodomum, pseudisodomum and emplekton are usually applied to walls which do not seem 
fully to agree with his description. 

My purpose is to elucidate the true meaning of one of these, emplekton, discuss its proper 
application, and investigate the question of “Greek structura’ walls: that 1s, walls built of 
rough stone and mortar, not solid squared masonry (quadratum). 

We must begin with Vitruvius himself (ii 8.7; ed. Rose, 1899): 

Altera est quam éumAexrov appellant, qua etiam nostri rustict utunlur. quorum frontes poliuntur, 
reliqua ita uli sunt nata cum materia conlocata alternts alltgant coagmentis. sed nostri, celeritalt studentes, 
erecta conlocantes frontibus serviunt, et in medio farciunt fractis® separatim cum materia caementis. 
ita tres suscitantur in ea structura crustae, duae frontium, et una media farturae, Graect vero non ila, 
sed plana conlocantes et longtitudines eorum alternis in crassttudinem instruentes, non media _farcunt, sed 
é suis frontibus® perpetuam et unam crassitudinem parietum consolidant. praeterea interponunt singulos 
crassitudine perpetua utraque parte frontatos quos diarovous appellant, qui maxime religando confirmant 
partetum soliditatem, 

The following translation is deliberately non-committal on points of detail: 

‘Another type (of structura) is that which they (the Greeks) call €um\eKTov (interwoven) 
which our country people also use. In their (1c. the Greeks’) walls the faces are smoothed, 
while the remainder are left in their natural state, laid with mortar and bound together 
in alternate joints. But our people, whose object is speed, care only for the faces, placing 
(the stones) upright; the middle they stuff with separate layers of broken rubble and mortar. 
So in that walling three “skins” are raised up, two faces and a middle one of “stuffing”. But 


1 7 have to thank Dr Plommer for drawing my * MSS. /rontatis, emended by Marini. Even if this 
attention to this problem, is not correct, the sense required must be “from one 
2 One MS. (Sc.) reads farciunt foctis, the rest face to the other’. 
faciunt fectis. But cf. una media _forturae and mon media 
farciunt, immediately below. 
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Greek gum\exrov is not like that. They place (the stones) flat, and lay “stretchers” alternately 
with “headers” extending into the thickness (of the wall), and they do not stuff the middle, 
but from their faces they make firm a single unbroken thickness of wall. Moreover, they 
put in single stones running the entire thickness, and facing on either side. These they 
call Sidrovot. These bind the walls together, and so make them especially strong and 
solid.” 

Even if the details are obscure, the general meaning of this passage is fairly clear. 
Emplekton is essentially a technique involving the use of mortar.* Both Greek and Italian 
emplekton walls are in three sections, two outer faces and a central core. However, not 
only are the natures of the two cores different, but while in the Italian walls there is appar- 
ently no physical connexion between the three sections, in the Greek walls they are most 
carefully bonded together. 

The two current explanations of Greek emplekton are each based on one and only one of 
the features described by Vitruvius, and both ignore the question of mortar. 

Puchstein® derives the term from the fact that the two faces are ‘woven’ to the central 
core (by means of the headers and é:drovor). Other authorities’ emphasise the fact that 
emplekton is the only Greek wall described by Vitruvius that has a central core: to them, an 
emplekton wall is any wall with outer faces and a central core. 

Puchstein’s explanation, the more plausible of the two, fails when we realise that 
Vitruvius can attach the same term to Italian walls in which the three parts, far from being 
‘woven’ to each other, are kept distinct. If the essential feature of an emplekton wall was 
that the three parts should be woven together, emplekton is the last word that Vitruvius 
would use to describe a wall in which the three parts have no connexion with each other 
at all. Puchstein’s explanation automatically means we must suppose Vitruvius to have 
made a stupid and obvious mistake. 

The second explanation also is illogical. Granted that emplekton is the only Greek 
wall described by Vitruvius that has a central core, there is nevertheless no reason why the 
term used to describe such a wall should be ‘emplekton’; it bears no relevance, that I can 
see, to this essential criterion.’ Nor is there any reason to suppose that other Greek varieties 
of walls with a central core did not exist simply because Vitruvius does not mention them, 
So far as the Greeks are concerned he is professedly selective, not comprehensive (vii 
praef. 14). 

Neither of these explanations, then, is satisfactory. If we consider the terms applied by 
Vitruvius to other types of structura, isodomum, pseudisodomum (both of which terms, whatever 
their exact meaning, are concerned with the arrangement of the courses), incertum, reticu- 
latum, it seems they could very well refer simply to the surface patterns created by the 
various arrangements of the stones. This, certainly, is the only thing ‘net-like’ about 
reticulatum, and at the same time its most characteristic feature. 

On this analogy—and it must be remembered that the Greeks were particularly con- 
scious of the decorative effect of the surface pattern of walling*—an emplekton wall 1s one 

* Structura in Vitruvius essentially involves the * eg. Wrede, AM xlix (1924) 220; J. Poulloux, La 





use of mortar: ste Boéthius in Apaypa 199; Jingst 
and Thielscher, RAL li (1996) 164; Scranton Greek 
Walls 18 n. 1g. On the other hand, a non-technical 
author, Livy, describing the walls of Saguntum 
(xxi 11) which used mud instead of lime as a binding 
agent, calls them structurae antigntm genic. 

§ REs.vy.‘Emplekton’. He is followed by Professor 
A. W. Lawrence, Greek Architecture 290 (translating 
Fundcetor as entwined"), and anticipated by Dennis, 
(Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria (third edition) 65, 80 (but 
he takes mon media _farcium! to mean there was no fill 


at all). 


forteresse de Rhamnonte 50; R. Martin, BCH Ixxi/bxxii 
120; F. Krischen, Milet in.2 g; and LS7. 

7 Dennis, of. cif., 80, attributes a similar interpreta- 
tion to ‘the Italians’ ‘as though it were derived from 
Euripmanps or gud, to fill up’, He rightly rejects 
this. 

* Hence the ‘structural’ styles of wall painting, 
and the retention of orthostates in stone walls when 
all constructional justification for them {as footings 
for mud-brick walls) had gone. 
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whose surface pattern gives the effect of woven material. That is, strictly speaking, it is 
what we know as ‘Flemish bond’, a wall whose courses consist of alternating headers and 
stretchers, the headers of one course being covered by the stretchers of the next, as in the 
diagram, FIG, 1. 





In Greek walls that made use of headers and stretchers the headers are generally rather 
narrow; they look like vertical threads, the stretchers like horizontal ones. The similarity 
to a woven pattern is striking and obvious, and would, I feel, be immediately apparent 
to the Greeks. The effect of the pattern is not spoilt by the fact that, to economisc, the 
Greeks often employed two or three stretchers to every header.” 

Vitruvius in fact takes the name for granted, and does not explain its origin. He is 
much more concerned with the technique of construction, and with the advantages this has 
over Roman technique. It is advisable to pay attention to this question of technique before 
considering the equally important question whether the term emplekton can properly be 
applied to any wall with a ‘woven’ surface pattern of headers and stretchers, no matter how 
it was built. 

Vitruvius begins his description of Greek structura with isodamum and pseudtsodomum 
(ii 8.5). They are built of coursed rough stone, laid in mortar much as we lay bricks. 
This he considers more stable than Roman structura, which consists basically of a mixture 
of unbalanced broken rubble and mortar. The reason for this is that he is suspicious of the 
lasting qualities of mortar. He expects it to crumble when dry, and therefore naturally 
prefers the coursed Greek structura walls, which would remain standing even if the mortar 
dried out, to the unbalanced Roman structura, which would collapse (and quite possibly 
did, until the quality of Roman mortar improved). To Vitruvius the strength of a wall 
rests in the coursing of its stonework, not in the mortar. 

This remains true of emplekton structura. This is distinguished from the other structura 
described simply by the fact that it is given a casing of ashlar masonry. Inside there is the 
same difference between Greek and Roman, Greek with balanced and bonded courses of 
stone, Roman with an unbalanced ‘mix’ of broken rubble and mortar. 

The only similarity between the two is the ashlar facings, but even here the technique 
differs. In the Roman walls the stones are placed erecta: this is explained by the contrast 
with the Greeks plana conlocantes and perhaps the plana et librata cubilia of isodomic and 
pseudisodomic structura. In the Greek walls the stones are greater in width than in height, 
so they lie flat and balanced. The Roman stones are either equal in width and height, or 
else the height is greater, so that they do not seem to lic flat but upright, and so less stable. 

® For an example, see the outer wall of the three- and stretchers are typical of the Hekatomnid (fourth 
storey stoa at Aegae, Bohn and Schuchhardt, Alie- century nc.) walls at Labraunda: Jeppesen, 
tiimer con Aegae (JdJ Erg. Heft ii) fig. 15. Headers Labraunda it (The Propylaea) 14. 
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‘This obviously enabled the Romans to build faster, less stonework being required to reach a 
given height. Further economy could be achieved by not using headers, and it would 
be natural, from Vitruvius’ description, to suppose that the Roman walls dispensed with 
them. If so, there is some difficulty in explaining why Vitruvius still calls them emplekton. 
One possible explanation is that the headers were replaced by half-stones, which preserved 
the surface pattern of headers, but did not extend into the fill.® Another possibility is 
that the blocks of these walls were not very long—I am thinking of Hadrian’s wall as an 
example—compared with the blocks of Greek walls, and that the vertical line between the 
blocks was sufficient to suggest to Vitruvius a comparison with the narrow headers of Greek 
walls. 

More important is the difference between the fills. The Italians stuff the central space 
—farciunt does not simply mean fill—by throwing in alternately layers of broken rubble and 
mortar. The Greeks, on the other hand, fill the centre with stones (as opposed to rubble) 
carefully placed and balanced in position, though set in mortar (¢conlocafa, as opposed to in 
medio farciunt), and laid in alternating courses exactly like their isodomic and pseudisodomic 
walls. But in addition to this, the carefully constructed fill is bonded to the faces of worked 
stone by means of the headers of the faces, which extend into it, and the occasional é:arovor 
which pass right through the entire thickness of the wall. 

We can now see exactly what Vitruvius means by a Greek emplekton wall. It consists 
of a solid core of unbroken stones (i.e. not rubble) arranged in courses and set in mortar. 
This core is bonded to two faces of worked stone by means of headers and through-stones. 
As a result of the use of headers and stretchers the surface pattern of the faces (the only part 
of the wall visible when it was complete) resembles that of woven cloth. For this reason 
the technique acquired its nickname of emplekton, ‘interwoven’, which was also given by 
Vitruvius to Roman structura walls, which he considered had a similar surface pattern, 
though built on a different system. 

It is frankly impossible to find actual—and convincing—examples of Vitruvius’ Greek 
structura. This is equally true of isodomum and pseudisodomum, as well as emplekion. Hence 
the use of these terms is modified by modern authorities to agree with the actual archaco- 
logical evidence, and so, for example, they are applied, without excuse or justification, to 
walls that do not use mortar. In deciding whether this can be justified we must at the 
same time consider what these Greek walls that did use mortar were, and how they came 
to be described by Vitruvius. 

The difficulty caused by the absence of examples of Greek structura is accentuated by 
the fact that Vitruvius’ Roman types of structura, incertum and reticulatum, are easily recog- 
nised in countless examples up and down Italy." It does seem only natural to suppose 
that examples of Greek structura were equally numerous, and therefore, since there are 
virtually no Greek walls using mortar, Greek structura, despite Vitruvius, also did not 
make use of mortar. This makes nonsense of Vitruvius, Scranton (loc. cit.) saw the 
difficulty. He suggests that Vitruvius is referring to purely contemporary conditions, that 
is, to Greeks building in the eastern part of the Roman Empire during the second half 
of the first century B.c., and that walls of this date have not been recognised by archaeo- 
logists as Greek work. This is possible, and theoretically Greek structura does sound like 
a combination of Greek and Roman techniques which one might expect to have taken 
place about the time of Vitruvius. All the same, it seems to me more than probable that 
such walls, if they existed, would have been recognised, if only as a useful criterion for 
distinguishing between the Hellenistic and Roman periods in the Greek world. As I 
see it, at this period the Eastern Roman Empire either built in its old traditional styles, or 
else adopted Roman ideas in their entirety. I do not think there is any real evidence for 

10 As at Labraunda, Jeppesen, loc. cit. Z Numerous examples in Blake, Roman Construction 
in Italy. 
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a period of mingled style, neither one thing nor the other, which is what Scranton's theory 
postulates. 

I consider that Vitruvius’ notions of Greek structura derive from descriptions in Greek 
architectural handbooks rather than from his personal knowledge of Greek walls. The 
reason he describes them in such detail is not necessarily because they were important and 
widely used by the Greeks, but because he considered that they had marked advantages over 
Roman structura, which was important, and was widely used. We have already seen what 
he considered these advantages were—the stability of the Greek wall, even if the mortar 
crumbled. Vitruvius, we must suppose, started by describing Roman structura, techmiques 
which were evolved by trial and error in Italy itself, and were well known to him. Because 
he considered them faulty he referred to the Greek handbooks to see if they described a more 
satisfactory technique, and found isodomum, pseudisodomum, and emplekton. ‘There 1s, of 
course, no direct evidence that the handbooks did describe these techniques. But the fact 
that the names of the types of “Greek structura’ are Greek, and the undoubted fact that the 
handbooks—as we shall see—at least recommended the use of some sort of mortar, makes 
it all but certain that they included tsedomum, pseudisodomum, and emplekton. 

However, there is absolutely no reason to suppose, simply because a technique was 
described in the Greek handbooks, that it was at all widely used by Greek architects. There 
are two reasons for this. First, it seems clear that there were in Greece marked local 
traditions of technique, and by and large, the Greeks were reluctant to adopt new ideas, 
particularly if they originated in areas outside ‘classical’ Greece. Thus, though the use of 
barrel vaults was thoroughly understood in late fourth-century B.c. Macedonia (the probable 
date of the earliest Macedonian vaulted tombs) knowledge of the technique did not affect 
the architecture of mainland Greece at all. Secondly, the handbooks were, it seems, in the 
habit of copying ideas from earlier authorities, without considering whether they were 
actually used, or even practical. An example of this is a system of telegraphy, apparently 
recommended first by Aeneas Tacticus (c. 360 8.c.) in his now lost [Japacxevacrxd,™ 
equally recommended by Philo (c.2008.c.) in his [Japackevacrima,* and then finally 
condemned as impractical by Polybius. 

For both these reasons, then, the handbooks may well have given greater prominence 
to a technique than it actually merited, if one considered solely the extent to which it was 
used in the Greek world. This seems to be true of mortar. 

It is difficult to secure any precise information about the Greek use of mortar. The 
Greeks, of course, made widespread use of stucco (which is basically similar to mortar) for 
plastering, even at an early date. There is one series of stuccos and mortars, which have 
been properly analysed, from Corinth, but there the earlier examples were used not as 
mortar but as plaster—in particular for lining waterworks, cisterns and so forth. This ts 
a highly specialised use. It is remarkable that the composition of this plaster, even in 
the later examples, differs from the normal Roman composition. It is, however, almost 
exactly the same as that used to line a wash tank at Laureion.’ Foster suggests that the use 
of the Greek formula in Roman times is an example of the Romans learning something from 
the Greeks. Rather it is an interesting example of the persistence in a specialised field of 
a particularly Greek tradition even into Roman times—and in a Roman colony at that. 

Ardaillon also describes the construction of the wash-tanks. Where they are not cut 
in the solid rock they are made “de petites dalles de calcaire ou de schiste, reli¢es par du 
mortier, et rapelle, par sa disposition tout au moins, celui des edifices privés de Delos’. 
12 Quoted by Polybius x 44. See Hunter's edition ™ Corinth: Foster, Journal of Chemical Education xi 
of Acneas, [Todiopentind, note to 8.4. (rga4) 229. Laureton: Ardaillon, Les Mines du 

4 Philo go.28f, All references to Philo are to the Laurion 65, quoting Ph, Negris, Laveries anctenmes du 
edition of Diels and Schramm, AbA. Berl. Akad, Laurion, in Annales des Mines, Juillet-Aout 1881. 
plil.-hist, Kl, 1919, which uses the page and line 
numbers of Thevenot’s edition. 
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He does not give an analysis or a more detailed description of the mortar used in this con- 
struction, At Delos the mortar consists simply of mud; at Laureion it is more likely to 
be plaster, as used for the lining, and is to be explained by the unusual circumstances. We 
must in fact be careful to distinguish between this occasional and highly specialised use of 
plaster or mortar, and the development of a regular mortar technique, which Vitruvius’ 
emplekton implies. Apart from this I know no evidence for the Greeks using mortar to 
cement stones together, at least down to the time of Alexander the Great. If earlier 
examples do exist they must be regarded as purely local experiments which certainly did 
not enjoy any widespread vogue. 

The earliest real reference to the regular use of mortar for cementing stones occurs 1n 
Theophrastus Iepi Aifww in a section (64-67) concerned with siiios 5 ypawrar yap 
mpos Te Ta olkodopiyjpaTa TOV NOov weptygovres Kav 7+ GAA BovAwvrat ToLovTo KoAMfjoa. . - - 
Gavpacri dé kal <)> toyvs ° Gre yap of AiBor pipyvurrae 7 Siaddpovras 7) yuwos obK avi7st, TOAAGHES 
Se wal ra pev wérrwKe Kal Udypytat, TA 5° diw xpeudpeva péver ovvexopeva Ti KoAlqoet. 
Theophrastus attributes the technique particularly to Cyprus and Phoenicia: mepi per ov 
Kimpov xat Powlkxny eis Taira uddtera. It is clear that Theophrastus considers he is 
describing something out of the ordinary, and not practised in Mainland Greece. 

This, I think, would be sufficient to explain the apparent reluctance of the Greeks to 
adopt this technique: it was something outside their own tradition, like the Macedonian 
barrel vaults. We still have to explain how the technique of mortar, however varied, 
found its way from the theoretical writings of Theophrastus into the more practical world 
of the architectural handbooks. 

Undoubtedly the technique was brought to the attention of the Greeks during, or 
after, Alexander's siege of Tyre. Arrian, Anabasis ii 21.4 (whose evidence, coming pre- 
sumably from the eye-witness accounts of either Aristoboulos or Ptolemy, must, I think, be 
unimpeachable) describes the walls of Tyre in the following terms: fw é€ atrois wai 7a 
rely . . » Aifows peyados ev yiiey KEtpevots tuumemnyora. ‘The strength of these walls was 
obvious from the resistance they put up to Alexander’s siege-engines (contrast this with 
the ease with which he breached the walls of Halikarnassos, one of the most up-to-date 
examples of purely Greck fortification technique). In fact Alexander could not breach 
the walls of Tyre where he first made his assault: xara per 1) To yaa mpotayopevas (SC. at 
unyarat) dia ioyey Tov relyous obdev 7rvov o Tt nai Adyou dfiwv. And so he had to attack 
them ‘in that part that faces south and towards Egypt’, that is, from the seaward side, 
where attack was less likely and the walls consequently weaker (perhaps because yuyos was 
not used there ?). 

It is only natural to suppose that, once Tyre had fallen, Alexander's military engineers 
studied carefully the walls which had provided such exceptional resistance to the Mace- 
donian siege-train. Arnan’s description must, I think, be regarded as proof of the interest 
they took in them. It is not in the least surprising that a few years afterwards the Greek 
fortifications of Dura-Europos were built in (presumably) the Tyrian technique, large 
stones cemented together with gypsum."* It is, perhaps, equally significant that this out- 
standing example of the Greeks using what was essentially a foreign technique should 
occur more or less in the area where that technique was part of the native tradition, and at a 
time very shortly after that technique had created a deep impression on military architects 
and engineers. 


48 Caley and Richards in their recent edition of have not therefore attempted to translate the term 
the epi Aifew point out the difficulties of Theo- jyt4po> where it occurs in a Hellenistic context. 
phrastus’ account, which seems to confuse under the 1¢ Cumont, Fouilles de Dowra-Europos, 1922-1923 
single term ;tyog gypsum (plaster of Paris) and 4f. The use of gypsum, as opposed to quicklime, is 
quicklime. It seems probable that in Theophrastus’ of course here certain. P 
time no distinction was made between the two. I 
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The fame of Tyre and its fortifications must have been sufficient to earn the yupos 
technique a ‘highly recommended’ in the Hellenistic handbooks concerned with the con- 
struction of fortifications. Since, to the Greeks and Romans, fortification was very much 
a part of architecture, it might well have found its way into architectural handbooks in 
general. It is not surprising to find references to the use of ydios for fortifications in Philo's 
Tapacxevaorixd. This work survives only in excerpts, and the passage containing the 
description of suitable building techniques, if there was one, no longer survives, presumably 
because the information it contained was obsolete at the time that the excerpts were made. 
But at least twice in the surviving portions he uses the expression tifévres Kai tous Aifous 
év yt (80.21, 81.7). Ido not find it altogether fanciful to catch an echo of this or some 
similar phrase in Vitruvius’ reliqua . . . cum materia conlocata, Compare also 79.1, det. - . 
dpvgarres type wetpas ... TiWHévar rods Gepedlovs ev yu and Vitruvius’ version (i 5.1) 
fundamenta sic sunt facienda uti fodiantur si queat inveniri ad solidum et in solido , . . et ea impleantur 
quam solidissima structura. Here at least it seems certain that Vitruvius’ structura represents 
the Greek yvyos techmique. 

At the same time we need not consider that the technique was used to any large extent, 
simply because it had found its way into the handbooks, Technically the walls of Heraclea- 
ad-Latmum, of the early third century B.c. are not influenced by the discoveries made at 
Tyre. In fact they conform more to the out-moded local tradition typified by the walls of 
Halikarnassos and other Hekatomnid walls. To the Greeks of Greece and Asia Minor the 
technique was foreign, and non-traditional, and, if yes was interpreted as gypsum, not 
particularly practical where the climate was not predominantly dry.“ 

It seems clear that Greek structura walls, using mortar, are to be regarded rather as 
theoretical in origin. This, I think, is borne out by their character, as Vitruvius describes 
them. They seem, in fact, to be walls in which the mortar plays a subsidiary, not an 
essential part, to strengthen, rather than to hold together. As Vitruvius emphasises, they 
are quite capable of standing even when their mortar has dried out and crumbled; this is, 
as we have seen, the reason he approves of them. But this very fact suggests in turn that in 
their original form these walls did not make use of mortar at all, that they are simply dry- 
stone walls which the theoretical writers of the Hellenistic period thought suitable for 
adaptation to mortar walls. In this they show a marked contrast to the Roman mortar 
technique, which seems to be a purely natural development, by a system of trial and error, 
free from outside influence. A Roman mortar wall would certainly not be stable without 
its mortar. 

This dry-stone origin seems particularly appropriate to emplekton walls. From com- 
paratively early times it was quite a usual practice for the Greeks to build fortification walls 
with faces of worked—or, at least, carefully fitted—stone, and a central fill of rubble and 
clay. Thucydides i 93 refers to this technique in terms which imply that it was quite normal 
in his time.!* 

Beginning in the fifth century, and developed more particularly in the fourth, we find 
various attempts to overcome the chief weakness of such walls, that is, the basic instability 
(once the clay had dried out) of the central fill. Thus, of course, was made all the more 
necessary by the fourth-century developments in siege warfare. A good method of achieving 
this was to bind the faces to the central core in some way or other, either with headers and 
through-stones, or by constructing short cross walls running from face to face, dividing the 
interior into a series of ‘compartments’. This had the additional advantage of preventing 
the collapse of large sections of the wall once a breach had been made. Another method 
was to increase the stability of the core itself by using larger stones, laid in courses, rather 

17 Caley and Richards, 215, note on section 65. of Cloud-cuckoo city in Arstophanes Sirds 899, 
18 gvric dé oft yddid ofte andde iv; ie. this was yddwaz mapapdpes, ayAdY Gxodts Gpyagor, 
the normal technique, of. the building of the walls 
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than rubble thrown in at random. All these features do in fact exist in various dry-stone 
walls?” and it seems only natural to relate the system of emplekton, but without mortar, to 
them. J tibes, in fact, simply replaces (theoretically) the clay used in fifth-century walls. 

I think we are justified in considering that the original emplekton walls were dry-stone in 
construction, and that even though they did not use mortar, they were known as emplekton 
walls. I have already suggested that the name was given to the system by virtue of its 
surface pattern. When this is combined with my other suggestion, that Greck mortared 
walls are theoretical in origin, and not described from actual examples, it follows that the 
surface pattern could not have been seen on mortar walls, and that the pattern and so the 
name must have originated with dry-stone walls. It is, after all, difficult to suppose that 
the name, which could with reason be applied to many actual walls that had a suitable 
pattern, should have been restricted to walls which, it seems, existed only in the minds of the 
Hellenistic theoreticians. The same, of course, applies to tsedomum and pseudisodomum walls 
with the proviso that perhaps the exact significance of their surface patterns, whatever these 
were, eludes us. 

Great emphasis is often laid on Vitruvius as a practical architect. Itis perhaps necessary 
to stress that there are two sides to his work, even granted that in writing the De Arciitectura 
he had a practical purpose in mind. The two sides are the Roman, which seems to be 
essentially the result of practical experience and personal knowledge, and the Greek, for 
which Vitruvius had a very high respect, but which might be regarded largely as deriving not 
so much from Vitruvius’ own personal knowledge of the actual buildings, and building 
technique, as from the writings of earlier Greek authorities. In the absence of the Greek 
sources it is virtually impossible to trace the exact extent and character of Vitruvius’ debt 
to his Hellenistic predecessors. The real importance of emplekton masonry perhaps lies not 
so much in the walls themselves as in the fact that, thanks to one or two chance survivals, 
we are for once able to consider in a little more detail what this debt really was. 


R. A. Tomson. 
University of Birmingham. 


iTSo we have large stones, not rubble, used for the Athens, the diateichisma on the Pnyx 
fill of the walls of the fourth-century fort at Phyle in (Hesperia xii 303 59.) ; 
Attica (Wrede, op. cit. inn. 6), while JG u* 244, the Chalkis, Aetolia (Woodhouse, Avfolia 110); 
specification for the fortifications at Eetioneia andl Sounion, the ‘Granary’ (Wrede, Altische 
Mounychia, states categorically that the rubble must Mauern 37); 
he removed from inside the round tower, and replaced Gortys in Arcadia (R. Martn, BCH 
by stones greater than a certain minimum size. Ixxi/Ixxii 120). 
20 Some cxamples: (iii), Walls with coursed, large stone fill: 
(i) Headers, stretchers (and through-stones) with Phyle (Wrede, Joc. cit.; Siflund, Ouse. 
rubble fill: Arch, i 98). 
Assos (Clarke ef al., Investigations at Assos, (iv) Experimental walls: 
189) 5 Corinth, E. city wall (Parsons, Corinth i 2 
Magnesia ad Macandrum (Humann, Mag- Appendix A 282), fill of unbaked mud- 
nesta 19). brick; W. long wall (id., 99), fill of 


(ii) ‘Compartment’ walls with rubble fill: packed earth. 
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THE Supplices was the first play of a trilogy. It was followed by the Aegypin and the 
Danaides, and the satyr-play was the Amymone.* Single plays that formed part of 
trilogies are at once tantalising and challenging, and it is natural that scholars should use 
their ingenuity in the attempt to recover at least the general trend of the lost plays. But 
their speculations often diverge widely. The most prudent course is doubtless to refrain 
from speculation altogether. Yet, in the case of the Danaid trilogy, one is haunted by a 
feeling that the necessary evidence is at our disposal, if only we could use it rightly, In 
what does the evidence consist? 

There are the fragments attributable to the missing plays. With one important excep- 
tion, these do not amount to much. But /7. 44 N from the Danaides gives us seven famous 
lines on the universal power of love in nature, and we know that they were spoken by 
Aphrodite herself! There is the mythographical tradition—Apollodorus and Hyginus; 
Pausanias; certain scholia. The constant feature—that the Danaids killed their bride- 
srooms—is known to us already from the Prometheus Vinctus. Apart from this, it is clear 
that both before and after Aeschylus there were different versions of the story in circulation, 
We must have independent reasons for saying that any particular late account depends upon 
him: and it is only Aeschylus himself who can give us these reasons. It is Aeschylus who 
provides the primary evidence. I am not thinking of the story of Io and her descendants 
as told in the Prometheus (846 ff.): though this passage corresponds so closely to the Supplices 
where it covers the same ground—even including the figure of the hawks and doves—that 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that it summarises those aspects of the Danaid trilogy at 
least which were relevant to the later play (as I believe it to have been).* The primary 
evidence is provided by the Supplices itself. In the Oresteta we can see how themes intro- 
duced in the Agamemnon are carried over into the Choephori and, in many cases, find their 
culmination in the closing scene of the Eumenides. It is a reasonable assumption that 
Aeschylus used similar methods in the Danaid trilogy and that themes which are developed 
in the Supplices were taken up and developed further in the succeeding plays. It is also 
worth bearing in mind that, if any feature in the extant play seems to lack relevance or to 
receive emphasis disproportionate to its dramatic value there, it may look forward to the 
missing sequel. These are assumptions; and the biggest assumption that one makes— 
optimistic and perhaps ill-founded—is that we can begin to understand the artistic methods 
and modes of thought of Aeschylus. In what follows many questions will be asked and a 
number of answers suggested, some old, some new. There will be much that is extremely 
speculative. 

One or two things we know for certain. We know that the Danaids were taken as 
brides by the sons of Aegyptus; that they killed their bridegrooms on the wedding-night ; 
all except Hypermestra, who spared Lynceus. There can be little doubt that this action 
or some part of it constituted the second play. And one broad line of Aeschylean inter- 
pretation seems fairly evident. The victims of violence in the Supplies become violent 


1 This article is based upon a lecture delivered to 
the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies on 
April 25, 1958. I wish to express my thanks now 
as I did then to Miss M. L. Cunningham and Mr 
S. K. Bailey for a number of stimulating criticisms 
and suggestions. 

® Belief that the trilogy was constituted in this way 
has been substantially reinforced by P. Oxy. 2256, 
jr. % 


3 P. Oxy. 2255,//7. 14, adds nothing to our know- 
ledge. 

4 For a recent discussion of the relative dates of the 
two plays,  R. D. Murray, Jr., The motif of fo in 
Aeschylus’ Suppliants (Princeton, 1958), Appendix A, 
88-97. se 

’ This principle is laid down by F, Stoessl, Die 
Trilogie des Atschylos, 4. 
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agents in the sequel, for violence breeds violence, hubris breeds hubris. Even in the Supplices, 
for all their claims to sophrosyne, the Danaids showed a potentiality of violence, There they 
threatened to kill themselves rather than submit to wedlock: in the outcome they kill their 
bridegrooms. Thus the themes of fia and i8ps, prominent in the Supplices,* were carried 
over into the later plays. 

But how did this action come about, as it certainly did? The Supplices ends with the 
Danaids under the protection of Argos and its king, who are ready to fight on their behalf. 
It is commonly—and I think rightly—assumed that the battle which threatened at the 
end of the play actually took place; that the Argives were defeated, Pelasgus was killed, 
Danaus became king of Argos and negotiated the treacherous wedlock of his daughters. 
This cannot be proved with certainty, and some scholars have thought that war was averted 
by diplomacy.? Too much weight need not perhaps be attached to the words of the 
Egyptian herald at 934 ff. which seem to rule out the possibility of a peaceful settlement. 
But surely it would be something of an anticlimax, if Argos escaped the war which she 
had so boldly risked in the cause of the suppliants (and an over-simplification of the mind of 
Zeus, if the innocent did not suffer). More objectively, the economy of the trilogy would be 
embarrassed by the continued presence of a live Pelasgus: better that he should die and that 
Danaus should become king. That Danaus was at some time or other king of Argos is a solid 
feature in the tradition. He is not king when the trilogy begins. That a discredited 
Danaus was promoted to the kingship at the end of the trilogy is hard to believe. It will 
be shown below that there are considerable advantages to be derived from the hypothesis 
that he became king in the Ag ypiii.* 

To the circumstances which may be supposed to have prevailed in that play and to have 
led up to the arrangement with the sons of Aegyptus we will return later. It is unlikely 
that the murder of the bridegrooms, involving the passage of a night, took place in the 
course of a play. It is more probable that, as the Supplices ended at nightfall,° so did the 
Aeg yptii; and that the opening of the Danaides revealed the murder of forty-nine bridegrooms 
and the sparing of the fiftieth. What happened then? One thing only we know for 
certain: that Aphrodite appeared and delivered a speech which proclaimed the universal 
power of sexual love. It is obvious that in this way she commended the action of Hyper- 
mestra. It has been assumed—perhaps too readily—that she spoke in Hypermestra’s 
defence and that Hypermestra was on trial. 

Fr. 44, from Aphrodite’s speech, is the longest and most important of our fragments.” 
It is with this fragment that any serious attempt to recover what is lost should begin. In 
order to put the whole action in its proper frame, we must look to the end. For this passage 
must, surely, come near the end of the trilogy. It has a breadth and finality of argument 
which must settle once and for all whatever it was intended to settle. But does Aphrodite 
speak as an advocate at a trial? Like Apollo defending Orestes in the Ewmenides? The 
analogy is seductive, but leads to difficulties. It 1s, for example, a one-sided trial in 


which one party only has divine support: 


“On dsp, of. H. G. Robertson, CR 50 (1996), 
104-9; references in 107, n. 2. 

7 Cf. Wilamowitz, Aischylos Interpretationen, 20 1. 

* At 630 ff. the Danaids, while calling down 
blessings on the people of Argos, return again and 
again to the name of Ares. Some writers have 
sugeested—and it may well be truc—that these refer- 
ences foreshadow the murderous actions of the singers 
(contr. 749). Im any case I feel that the ironical 
effect is greatly enhanced if the Argives in fact sulfer 
the miseries of war. 

* When Danaus receives a bodyguard in the 
Supplices (985 fF, of. esp. timeor pépas), this might 


yet no god or gods can have prosecuted 


be regarded as a halfway stage to the kingship. One 
further point: if Danaus becomes king, his daughters 
presumably cease to be wéronor (609) in need of a 
apézeros (491) and become full citizens, 
1 Cy, 768-70. 
1. ép@ pty Gyro; otpards team yldva, 
Epis d& yaiay Jappdves papow tezely. 
dupipos d° da’ etvdertos (?) otparod aeccw 
exude yalay * 7 dé tixteta: Spotais 
fojAcr Te Pooxd: wal Blow Anurirpioy * 
derdpatic apa do” éx vorilorros duo 
TéAstog €oTt * Tad gu Tapaitiog. 
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Hypermestra. Perhaps a better counterpart to Aphrodite can be found in the 
Eumenides—not Apollo, but Athena. Not Apollo defending Orestes, but Athena per- 
suading the Furies. To the question of a trial I shall return. Nor do I wish to deny 
that Aphrodite had a function in relation to Hypermestra (she clearly had). But I 
suggest that she had an even more important function in relation to Hypermestra’s 
sisters. 

What happened to the Danaids (and for that matter to Danaus) at the end of the trilogy : 
Critics have tended to shrug off this awkward question and concentrate upon the destiny 
of Hypermestra and Lynceus, who of course lived happily ever after and were the progenitors 
of the Argive kings. But the question is fundamental and must be faced. Say Hypermestra 
was vindicated: something must have been done about her sisters. If Aeschylus could not, 
at Eumenides 778, leave a chorus of angry Furies ‘in the air’, no more could he leave in the 
air a chorus of Danaids,2? bloodguilty as well as aggrieved. In point of dramatic structure, 
they must have had an exodos: whither and to what fate? Say Hypermestra was vindicated: 
were her sisters found guilty? And, if guilty, were they punished? And, if so, how and 
where and when? It has been suggested that the trilogy ended with the Danaids con- 
demned to their famous punishment in Hades (and, admittedly, Supplices 230 f. and 416 
might look forward to such a conclusion). But that story has not been proved to be as old 
as Aeschylus.!3 Moreover, it may well be doubted whether an Aeschylean trilogy 1s likely 
to have come to a conclusion with the eternal punishment of a chorus. Nor should we 
forget that these were the wronged women of the Supplices and that they were driven to 
murder by desperation and by the ill-judged counsels of their father and that their every 
emotion had been communicated to the audience with the lyric genius of Aeschylus. If 
not with their punishment, the trilogy can only end in one way: with their reconciliation. 
With their reconciliation to marriage. It was the function of Aphrodite to reconcile them, 
as it was the function of Athena to reconcile the Furies; and_fr. 44 is then part of the per- 
suasive speech—or one of the persuasive speeches—through which she carried out this 
function. If this view is correct, the trilogy ends as it began with the attitude of the Danaids 
to marriage, but with a change of attitude, with a conversion. 

This view has been put forward with great cogency by Professor K. von Fritz, to whom 
I am much indebted at this point, Thanks to his article“ I can deal briefly with a complex 
question which can no longer be avoided. To what were the Danaids opposed? To 
marriage with cousins gua cousins? Toa forced marriage? Or to marriage qua marriage? 
This question, which has been much debated, turns partly upon passages of disputed read- 
ing2® The Danaids regard the marriage as forbidden by thems (38), but there is little or 
nothing in the Supplices which suggests that they (unlike the Athenians) regarded a marriage 
with cousins as incestuous. Both at the end of the opening anapaests (38-40) and in the 
words of Danaus (227 f.) the stress is on lack of consent: it is a marriage to which neither 
the women nor their father have agreed. The sons of Aegyptus, on the other hand, claim 
the Danaids as their property (39, 918 ff.), but on what right their claim is based—and 
indeed all the circumstances which led up to the flight and the pursuit—are left obscure 
in the Supplices and are perhaps unlikely to have been clarified in the sequel. This obscurity 


12 Tt can safely be assumed that the Danauds 18 8-10; 995-q. In the former passage Bam- 


formed the chorus of this play, whatever may be true 
of the Aegyptit (see p. 146 below). 

19 Cf, J. Vartheim, Aischylos’ Schutzflehende, 24 ff, 

14 “Die Danaidentrilogie des Aeschylus’, Philologus 
g1 (1936), 121 fL, 249 ff, esp. 256 ff.; of. A. Lesky, 
Die tragische Dichtung der Hellenen, jo. A similar 
view has recently been taken by Emily A. Wolff, “The 
date of Aeschylus’ Danaid trilogy’, Eranos 56 (1958), 
119-39; 60 (1959), 6-34: see esp. 196 f. 


berger’s atroyere? pufavopla is the most popular and, 
I think, the correct solution, since it brings out a 
suitable contrast with 6-7: their flight is spontaneous 
(advoyeret), not enforced; it is fight from men 
(from husbands), not exile from a city. Ch von 
Fritz, op. cit. 123. The difficulties of 995 ff. are too 
complex for discussion here: there is much to be 
said for the hypothesis of a lacuna or lacunae 
(Wilamowitz). 
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must be deliberate* and it can hardly have any purpose except to concentrate attention 
upon the violence of the pursuit and the loathing which it engenders. The violence of the 
Egyptians puts them in the wrong; they are guilty of Aubris, and their victims deserve the 
pity of the Argives, under the divine sanction of Zeus Hikesios2? The distinction between 
hatred of a forced marriage and hatred of marriage as such cannot be pressed too far, 
since, in the dramatic situation, force 1s the only guise under which marriage presents 
itself to the Danaids, as an act comparable to war or to the preying of bird on bird.4* But 
there are passages in which the language of the Danaids suggests a horror of male contact 
in any form2* The Handmaidens sing of Kypris and of marriage in general terms,*® and 
it is in terms of the broadest generality that Aphrodite speaks of her own powers. If we 
want a formula that will cover all the facts, we cannot do better than say that the violent 
approach of the sons of Aegyptus has warped the feminine instincts of the Danaids and 
turned them against marriage as such." At the end of the trilogy, then, they must be 
restored to normality and made freely to accept their destiny of marriage. It is Aphrodite's 
function to bring this about with her persuasions. 

If the Danaids were converted to the idea of marriage at the end of the trilogy (which 
seems a reasonable hypothesis), were they actually married or were Marriages arranged 
for them? This is far more speculative. But some arrangement must have been mace 
for their future. There is little point in persuading women to marry, unless they are 
to be married; and it was in fact one part of the tradition that Danaus married off his 
homicidal daughters—with some difficulty, according to Pausanias.* The story of the 
foot-race goes back at least to Pindar’s ninth Pythian ode (rrr ff.)—the Danaids ranged at 
the finishing-tape to be chosen in order of attractiveness by the swiftest runners. It seems 
to lack dignity, and one may prefer to think that Aeschylus did not use it. He need have 
done no more than indicate that they would be married in due course.” But the possi- 
bility cannot be ruled out that bridegrooms were actually produced for them upon the 
stage. This trilogy seems to have run to supplementary choruses. Was there, then, a 
chorus of bridegrooms (like the Propompoi in the Eumentdes) ? By our standards this might 
seem rather ridiculous, but it is not certain that a parade of noble Argives, full of atdos 
towards their brides, would have struck the audience of Aeschylus in that light. The 
exedos would then have balanced that of the Aegypiit (see below); and there would have 
been one other signal advantage. For this would have brought upon the stage for the 
closing scene representatives of the state of Argos, which had undoubtedly played an im- 
’ portant role in the action, and the destinies of which will have been announced towards 
the end of the trilogy. The political theme is already prominent in the Supplices, and it 
will be suggested that its importance increased in the later plays. 

At this point we must return to the Aegypit. To attempt to recover its economy in 
every detail would be unprofitable, but, by careful attention to the Supplies, 1t may be 
possible to determine certain situations which it certainly or probably contained. 


“4 Of. W. Headlam, CR 14 (1900), 111-12; K. von 
Fritz, of. cit, 125. The whole dixy-theme is acutely 
discused by D, Kaufmann-Bihbler, Begriff und 
Funktion der Dike in den Tragadien des Aischylos 98-50. 

17 Cf. 486 fF, after 478 £; 699 ff. 

18 War: 83, 335, 1064. Birds: esp. 223 ff, 510. 

ie Cy, 141 ff. 

18K. von Fritz, of. cit. 262: ‘Die Abneigung gegen 
einen bestimmten Freier hat nie und nirgends als 
Beleidigung der Liebesgittin gegolten.’ The attri- 
bution of these lines to a supplementary chorus of 
Handmaidens is still denied by some. But why in- 
troduce handmaidens at all, unless they had this role 
to play? And a division of opinion among the 


Danaids is inappropriate at this stage, before their 
common action in the sequel. Aphrodite is given due 
honour first by the Handmaidens, then by Hyper- 
mestra, then by all the Danaids? 

= K. von Fritz, op. cit. 262: ‘Die Verletzung ihrer 
Weiblichkeit durch die Aigyptossihne hat die 
Danaiden mit Abscheu erfullt gegen jede Ehe und 
gegen jede Verbindung mit cinem Mann.’ 

™ g.12.2. 

"3 Perhaps, as Miss Cunningham suggests, the 
marriage of Hypermestra and Lynceus alone was 
solemnised (or about to be solemnised) at the end of 
the tology: perhaps under new rites invoking the 
protection of Hera (see n. 52). 
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(1) Reasons have already been given for supposing that a battle took place in which 
the Argives were defeated and Pelasgus was killed.** But the outcome must have been 
such that the state of Argos—and Danaus himself—were not deprived of all liberty of action 
(and so of dramatic interest). How could this be, if the Argives had been defeated? There 
is a simple explanation: the defeat was followed by a siege. Let us observe, then, Supplices 
955 f.: orelyer’ edepe wédw | mipywr Baleia pyyavy xexAnuevgy. The style of Aeschylus 
does not in general run to decorative amplifications, and I suggest that this looks forward to 
the sequel. 

(2) That is the situation: Argos defeated and beleaguered. How does it lead to the 
surrender of the Danaids to their suitors? One thing is certain: the Argive people cannot 
simply have gone back on their word. The irrevocabuility of their decision is proclaimed 
by Pelasgus in the strongest terms at Supplices 944 £.: r@vd° ébyAwras Topts | youdos diaprad 
dig pévew apaporws. ‘This unanimous decision not to surrender the Danaids to force (Bug) 
must govern Argive action also in the Aegyptit. But if they are willing, if they are per- 
suaded—that is another matter: (q40f.) tavras 5° éxovcas pév Kar’ evvoway Ppevdiv | dyou 
dv, eirep eboeBijs mifor Adyos. This is where Danaus must have played the leading role: 
a Danaus who now is or becomes king. Whether he was elected king simply in virtue 
of his descent from Io or whether his election was bound up with an offer to surrender 
willing daughters to the Egyptians is a matter of mere speculation. His motives too must 
remain hypothetical: perhaps he distrusted Argive powers of resistance; perhaps he saw a 
way, a plan, a pnyar}, not only to preserve his daughters’ virginity, but also to retaliate 
upon his enemies. But the initiative must have come from him. He is in fact characterised 
in the Supplices as the man who might devise such a plan. It is the only way in which 
he is characterised—and characterised from the beginning: he is BovAapyos, weamovopry— 
planning his moves, playing his cards (11 ff.). He is the planner, the calculator, the 
embodiment of worldly wisdom, the man who always knows best.** Whatever his motives, 
whatever the political situation, he has one essential function to perform: he must persuade 
his daughters. However the earlier part of the play was managed, we can envisage this 
as the central scene. A scene opening perhaps with utter despair on the part of the Danaids, 
who have placed their hopes in the gods and in men, who see themselves abandoned by 
the gods, abandoned by men, abandoned even by their own father. Then comes a stroke 
of Aeschylean irony. Their father has not failed them after all. He expounds his plan, 
appealing at once to their hatred of wedlock and to their sense of filial piety;** and they 
comply. ‘Of their own free will you may take them, should pious argument in fact persuade 
them. ‘Those words must have been significant for the future; and they are doubly sig- 
nificant. They look forward to the holy and persuasive words with which Aphrodite con- 
verted the Danaids to marriage. But they also look forward to the persuasions of Danaus, 
necessary to the plot of the Aegyptii. A speech of persuasion indeed, but not edceSins.** 

(3) It was not edcefijs, because it involved, not merely deeds of murderous violence 
(which the Egyptians themselves had provoked), but also a breach of hospitality. Zcus 


* Itisa minor point whether sounds of battle were 
heard, as in the Septem, before the outcome of the 


fighting was announced. It is perhaps worth saying 


that, because the Supplices has no prologue, we cannot 
therefore assume that both the later plays opened 
with the parodos, 

23 The impression of 11 ff. is reinforced by the first 
words of Danaus (176 ff, esp. spoynfiav); they are 
echoed at o69 f. (xpdroor wai Potdapyor, followed by 
pajtic). Every reference in the Supplices to his wisdom, 
forethought and planning must look forward to the 
disastrous device of the Argyptit. 

* The filial obedience of the Danaids in the 


Supplices (204 ff., 968 ff.) prepares for a more dramatic 
instance in the Aegyptii? K. von Fritz (ep. ait. 256, 
259 m.1) criticises A, Eliset (Studi ital, di fllologia 
classica, N.S.6 (1928), 197 ff), perhaps mghtly, for 
overstressing the submissiveness of the Danaids, but I 
feel that he himself underestimates the role probably 
played by Danaus in the sequel. In the absence of the 
play, however, we cannot know what was the balance 
between the two factors of their decision. 

2? Nor would the Danaids give themselves xat’ 
etvoray pena (though the Argives were not to know 
this). 
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figures in the Supplices for the most part in his aspect as Hikesios, the protector of suppliants, 
but twice (627, 672) as Xenios, the protector of foreigners, of guests. This is appropriate 
enough, since the Danaids have found proxenoi in the Argive king and people; it may have 
been even more appropriate in the sequel. Indeed I suspect that, just as Zeus Hikesios 
presides over the Supplices, so did Zeus Xenios over the Aegyptii2* The murder of the 
Egyptians was a breach of hospitality, since, when peace had been made upon terms, it was 
not as polemioi, but as xenoi that they entered the city to claim their brides, They were not 
only xenoi to the city, but they were probably the personal xenoi of Danaus. Towards the 
end of the Supplices, the question of the accommodation of the Danaids 1s raised. It is 
raised twice (957 ff., 1009 ff.), by the king and by Danaus. There are two sets of choices. 
The Danaids may share common quarters with other women or have rooms to themselves. 
It has long been recognised that this may have had a relevance to the sequel, so as to facili- 
tate the action of the Danaids and the independent action of Hypermestra.** The other 
choice too may be significant (and is the one repeated in the speech of Danaus). Will they 
be the guests of the king or of the city? Now, where the Danaids spend the mght which 
follows the Supplices is of no dramatic moment: where they spend the night which follows the 
Aegyptii may be of crucial importance. If they choose—or rather Danaus chooses for them*® 
—the royal apartments, and if Danaus becomes king and inherits the royal palace, then 
the murder of the sons of Aegyptus is the murder of guests under his own roof. ‘Heavy is 
the wrath of Zeus Hikesios’, said the chorus-leader in the Supplices (346). No less heavy 
is the wrath of Zeus XMenios; and it is this wrath, together with an intolerable pollution, 
which Danaus will have brought upon himself and upon his daughters. But he will also 
have brought it upon the city of which he is now king. This surely must be the religious 
background to the Danaides and must affect whatever action is there taken by the Argive 
State. 

These, then, seem to me the most probable hypotheses about the Aegypit. Argos 
defeated and besieged; Pelasgus dead and Danaus king or becoming king; a voluntary 
surrender of themselves by the Danaids, on the basis of their father’s murder-plot; a crime 
prepared against Zeus Xenios. Further speculation on the economy of the play is not, 
perhaps, very profitable. It has been assumed that, despite the title, the Danaids formed 
the chorus of this play also. Try as one will, it is very hard to see how the play could 
have been managed with a main chorus consisting of the sons of Aegyptus, and there is no 
reason why it should not have been named after a supplementary chorus.“ This chorus 
entered, I suspect, late in the play, and only to claim their brides, after negotiations had 
been completed. No formalities of marriage would be required, since the Egyptians already 
claim the Danaids as their property; and the cunning of Danaus might well have avoided 
such formalities®2 We can only guess at the tone of this scene. Perhaps the bridegrooms 
entered the house of death with words of ardour, proclaiming the passion which, as they 
think, is about to be fulfilled. Naturally, we should like to know whether any indication 
was given that Hypermestra would take a line of her own; whether she was already dis- 


#8 Tf this is right, it strengthens Miss Cunningham's 
case for attributing P. Oxy. 225: to the Aegypti 
(RAM o6 (1959), 223-31). The attribution ts 
criticised by H. Lloyd-Jones in the Loeb Aeschylus, 
vol. ii (1957), 571 £; a rejoinder by Miss Cunning- 
ham will appear in ALM shortly. I would point out 
(i) that the attribution is consistent with Snell's 
[Or déuor, which would be particularly appropriate 
to the situation I envisage below, and that such an 
appeal to Zeus XMenios by the chorus in the early 
part of the play would have a powerful irony in view 
of their future action; (11) that opar,époparare common 


of deities in the Supplices (of. O. Hiltbrunner, W’teder- 
holungs- und Motivtechnik bei Aischylas 39) to a degree 
unparalleled in Aeschylus. For appeals with the 
imperative or optative of these verbs, mostly to 
Zeus: 1, 104, 145, 206, 210, 959, B11, 1030, of. 431. 

2° Cf. Wilamowitz, of. cit. 21; F. Stoessl, of. cit. 84. 

20 Cf. g7o ff, | 

Cf. M. Pohlenz, Die griechische Trapédie®, 51; 
A. Lesky, of. cif. jo. This trilogy will have been 
extraordinarily closely knit, ifit had unity of chorus as 
well as approximate unity of time and place. 

73 Miss Cunningham's suggestion. 
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tinguished from her sisters in this play and Lynceus from his brothers.** Here there seems 
little solid basis for speculation, and I confine myself to a single point. There was one way 
at least in which Lynceus could have been introduced with plausibility. The entry of the 
Egyptians must have been prepared by negotiations. It is not inconceivable, therefore, 
that Lynceus, as negotiator, was a character in the play. If he had a speaking part, it 
would have given him an opportunity to show a degree of sophragyne which merited salvation 
and a persuasiveness in his protestations of desire which awoke /imeros in his destined 
bride. 

Why did Hypermestra spare Lynceus? pilav 6¢ waidwy (so runs PV 865 £.) imepos GeAge ro 
ut) | xretvar otvevvov. Some critics have taken waiéwy in dependence upon iwepos and 
believe that she spared her bedfellow out of a desire for children. In the context of the 
Prometheus it is not perhaps easy to decide between this and the rival interpretation, namely 
that wa‘éwv depends on pia» and that Hypermestra was charmed by sexual desire.“ But, 
if (as I believe) this passage is related to the themes of the Danaid trilogy, there can be little 
doubt that the latter interpretation is correct. It is of course relevant that Hypermestra 
and Lynceus bred the race of Argive kings: the power of Aphrodite is the power of fertility. 
But the fertility is promoted by desire. ¢p@ péev dyvds obpavds tpacar ylldva, | epws b€ yatar 
AapBdver yayov rvyetv (fr. 44): heaven and earth are filled with mutual love. I cannot 
separate twepos OéAge: in the Prometheus from the terms in which the Handmaidens of the 
Supplices sang of the attendant train of Kypris: (1039 f.) J]é#os <d> 7° oddev amapvov reAcBer 
Bédxropt ITebot. “Epws; mé8o0s and iuepos; weffew and #éAyew—these form a cluster of 
related words, all associated with the power of Kypris or Aphrodite. For that matter it 
was not the Handmaidens who first raised the theme of the persuasive magic of sexual 
attraction, but the dry, calculating, puritanical Danaus himself,** when he spoke of the 
passer-by, overcome with desire (iuépov vixeuevos), “darting a seductive arrow of the eye 
(Suparos GeAxrijprov réfevja) at the tender loveliness of virgins’ (1003-5). The purpose of 
these lines is not to characterise Danaus (or the Danaids),** but to introduce a theme which 
will immediately be carried further by the Handmaidens and will receive its culmination in 
the speech of Aphrodite. This, surely, was the force which moved Hypermestra to disobey 
her father; and it was because sexual desire now presented itself to her, not as a brutal rape, 
but as a persuasive and enchanting courtship, that she was able to separate herself from her 
sisters. Aeschylus was renowned as the best of all writers of satyr-plays. The satyr-play 
which followed the Danaid trilogy was the Amymone, about which we know little, but enough 
for our purposes. It told how another of the daughters of Danaus was saved from the 
brutal lust of a satyr by the god Poseidon, whose lover she then became. It can hardly be 
doubted that Aeschylus had taken up and translated into suitable satyric terms the theme 
of the contrast between rape and courtship which had already been developed in the 
trilogy. 

What indications may have been given in the Aegypiii to foreshadow the separate action 

4 ‘That both Hypermestra and Lynceus had speak- 
ing parts and that there was dialogue between them 
seems unlikely. 


33 Tr is most unfortunate that roo: f., with their 
reference to Kypris, are so corrupt. Still, Kypris is 
mentioned—and doubtless made responsible for the 


4% E. Harrison, Proc. Cambr. Philol. Sec. 10-2 
(19935), 8 (oddly misreported by R. D. Murray, op. 
cit. 60 n. 6), argues that to take za/dor with jpepos 
‘is more consonant with the tragic pocts’ use of 
mais’, but this argument has little force in view of 
yévra mevtnKorrdaaig preceding (853), and I would 
rather ask whether it is consonant with imepog GéAtes 
in a context of wedlock. The interpretation I reject 
is put in an extreme form, and given a historical 
setting, by A. Diamantopoulos, “The Danaid 
Tetralogy of Aeschylus’, JAS 77 (1957), 222. 


phenomena that Danaus so deplores. 

aE. A. Wolff, of. cif. 31, om ggt—iorg: “This 
eloquent plea would surely be superfiuous if the 
Danaids had an inborn antipathy to men, or if they 
were devotees of Artemis.” Perhaps, though I 
should prefer to say that it throws light not on the 
Danaids as they are, but as first Hypermestra and 
then her sisters will become—susceptible to the 
charm of sexual desire. 
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of Hypermestra we can hardly know. The opening scenes of the Danaides must have 
revealed that action and its motives. Again, we do not know how it was managed,*7 but 
it seems likely that the chorus, when they entered, carried, not the olive-branches which they 
called éyyerpidra in the paredos of the Supplices (22), but real daggers this time. The defection 
of Hypermestra will have been disclosed. The situation confronts Danaus—and no less 
the state of Argos—with a problem. Did it lead to a trial? Ifso, of whom, and at whose 
instance? Where, and before what court? There was a trial in the tradition—or rather 
two trials. According to one account,?* Hypermestra was brought to trial by Danaus and 
acquitted by the Argives; according to another,*® there was a trial of Danaus (not the 
Danaids) at the instance of Aegyptus, who had come to Argos to avenge his sons. Aegyptus 
can have played no part in the Aeschylean trilogy. Ifamy action was taken against Danaus 
and the Danaids, it must have been taken by the polis. But at the outset the initiative 
would seem to rest with Danaus, who would certainly have been anxious to punish Hyper- 
mestra. To him the slaying of the forty-nine Egyptians was the triumphant outcome of 
his plot, the sparing of the fiftieth a treacherous act of disobedience and, since Lynceus was 
left alive, a threat to his security. But, if Danaus is concerned, so is the polis—for reasons 
which have already been suggested. In some way the Argive state must have given a 
decision upon the issues involved; something in the nature of a trial must have taken place. 
Did Danaus refer the case of Hypermestra to the sovereign people? Or did he seek to act 
under his own powers, and did the people intervene? The question is interesting, but 
perhaps unanswerable. To an even more interesting question some answer can be sug- 
gested. The case must have brought king and state into some kind of relationship. What 
relationship was that? 

I have already referred to the principle that, if any feature in the extant play seems 
to receive emphasis disproportionate to its dramatic value there, it may well be relevant 
to the lost plays. In the Supplices Pelasgus insists upon the sovereignty of the people; the 
Danaids are obstinate at first in their refusal to entertain the idea.“° Since it is important 
that the city as well as the king should be committed to the protection of the suppliants, we 
cannot say that the theme lacks relevance. In this play, nevertheless, the dramatic action 
is unaffected by the constitutional position, since king and people take the same line, For 
this reason it may be thought that the theme is disproportionately stressed. There is, 
moreover, a number of passages" in the Supplices in which Pelasgus or Danaus expresses 
apprehension—an apprehension not warranted by the events of this play—about the 
reactions of the Argive people. (To one of these passages I shall refer in detail below.) 
I suggest that in these ways the audience is being prepared for a situation later in the 
trilogy in which a king is repudiated by the people, and that this situation is to be found in 
the Danaides. 

On stage or off stage, Danaus had to put his case to the Argives. The subject of effective 
speech receives some prominence in the Supplices. Pelasgus knew how to speak persuasively 
to his citizens (615, 623 f., cf 523), and he put the right words into the mouth of Danaus 
(519). But a time would come, when Danaus had to speak without the guidance of Pelas- 
gus. Speak he will have done, full of confidence in his cleverness and in his eloquence 
(775).42 What he was made to throw into his argument we do not know. He may have 
stressed the fact that Argos was now avenged upon a foreign foe who had humiliated her in 
battle. He may have gone back over the rival claims of himself and the Egyptians. He 


37 Danaus may have come to wake his daughters 267. But both text and interpretation are doubtful. 
and have made a prologue-speech (sce n.24) of — ** Pausamias 2.19.6; 21.1. 
sinister irony. To such a speech jr. 43 might have ae Y Eur. Or, 872. 
belonged; equally, or better, it may have come ** Cf. 365 ff., 997 ff. 
towards the end of the play in connexion with the “ gor, 395 ff, 484 f (on which see p. 149 below). 
marriage of the Danaids: cf. von Fritz, op. cif, 134 f., 42 With 775 compare jr. 45. 
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will have referred to the duty of obedience owed to a parent.“* But one advantage which 
Pelasgus possessed he lacked, Pelasgus had been able to persuade the Argives by speaking 
of the wrath of Zeus Hikesios (616 ff.) and of the pollution which threatened the city. 
Weighing in the balance euarrahe Danaus are the wrath of Zeus Xenios and a pollution 
already incurred. For this, if we are right, is the third and last of three difficult situations 
with which the state of Argos has had to deal. The second (in the Aegyplii) is conjectural, 
but about the first we are fully informed in the Supplices. It involved a dilemma: on the 
one hand the danger of an external war, on the other a religious obligation. A king took his 
stand upon religion and was supported by the people. In the Danaides, I submit, a king 
is rejected by the people, rejected on religious grounds, rejected by those of whom the chorus 
in the Supplices had sung (671 f.) that they worshipped Zeus above all in his capacity as 
AENLOS. Pelasgus had spoken to the people of pollution (619, cf. 473), but his first reference 
to piagpua in the play had a different context. It was not perhaps for nothing—or for mere 
antiquarian interest“—that Aeschylus made Pelasgus tell the story of Apis (262 ff.), the 
prophet-healer who had cleansed the land of deadly snakes, which the earth had sent 
up in wrath, when she was polluted by ancient deeds of blood (waAadv afparwy pudepact). 
The services of Apis were not forgotten by the men of Argos (270), nor presumably the 
occasion of them. This time it was for the Argive state itself to find the cure. In the words 
of Pelasgus: at) KOLPOP o €L juaiverat TOALS, | Evvij pedeoten Anos exTrOvely ak) (366 Be cf. 268). 

It is of course possible that these proceedings took place—that Danaus spoke and that 
representatives of the city of Argos reached their decision—in face of the audience. But 
the trial in the Eumenides, in so far as it is analogous, may be a misleading analogy. There 
are dramaturgical difficulties involved ;“ and I am inclined to believe that, as in the Supplices 
and probably in the Aegyptit, an assembly was held off stage; that Danaus left, full of con- 
fidence, to put his case; and that meanwhile the chorus sang a song of suspense—or perhaps 
there was a kommos expressing the contrasted emotions of Hypermestra and her sisters (the 
former suppliant at an altar?).“ After the ode someone—whether Danaus or Lynceus ora 
messenger—will have brought news of the decision. At the nature of that decision we can, 
I suggest, make a good guess. 

That decision or those decisions. My basic hypothesis is that, asked to condemn 
Hypermestra, the people of Argos instead condemned Danaus and his other daughters. 
The condemnation of a king might well be prepared by passages to which I have already 
referred, and particularly by 48o ff., where Pelasgus instructs Danaus in certain precautions: 
‘in order that reproaches be not levelled against me, for the people is given to accuse its 
rulers’.47 A remark which is inapposite in the context of the Supplices. ‘The apprehensions 
expressed by Danaus in that play (492 ff., esp. 499; g85 ff.) may seem exaggerated, if not 
pointless, unless some real danger threatened him in the sequel; and I suspect that he may 
have been condemned to death, though, for obvious reasons, he can hardly have been 
executed."® We are on firmer eround 3 in speculating about the verdict on the Danaids. 


“Tt will be observed that an injunction laid by 
Danaus on his daughters involved them, if I have 
read the situation aright, in a (highly Aeschylean ?) 
clash between two religious duties: they can honour 
their father or their guests, but not both. ‘These 
are two of the three duties to which reference is 
made in 698-709 (on which see V. L. Ehrenberg, 
Historia 1 (1950), 522 mn. 21 and Kaufmann-Buhler, 
op. cil. 22). 

“ R. D. Murray, op. cl. 81, makes the same point 
from a rather different angle. I am not concerned 
to deny that the name of Apis was also intended to 
link Argos and Egypt: ¢f. J. T. Sheppard, CQ 5 (1911), 
220-9, RK. D. Murray, op. cit. 24 f 


“ The Supplices requires two actors only, and we 
have no reason to suppose that a third would have 
been available in the later plays. But it would not 
have been casy to stage such a tral with only two 
actors. 

4@ Miss Cunningham's suggestion. 

47 Tt is an advantage, if we can dispense with 
Tucker's non-dramatic interpretation of these lines: 
‘a subtle reproof administered to “Demos”. As to 
the text, there is much to be said for Headlam's 
punctuation after ¢yoi wc’. 

48 His death might have entailed the consequence 
to which he refers at go6. He was spared at the 
command of Aphrodite? 
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These women had suffered cruel persecution, which had won the sympathy of the Argives, 
and they had acted on the instructions of a father: so far they were deserving of mercy. 
But creatures so grievously polluted could not safely be allowed to remain within the terri- 
tory of Argos. Let us cast our minds back to the second sentence of the Supplices: devryopev 
opTiv ed aivats SyunAaciav yap modews yrwoteton. “We are in exile, but not condemned 
to banishment for bloodshed by vote of a city’ (7-8). Where they stand, the words have a 
redundant fullness. But is it not Aeschylean that they should foreshadow the condition in 
which the Danaids actually find themselves towards the end of the tnlogy? 

The Danaids are in flight again, with both Egypt and Argos barred to them and perhaps 
without the protection of their father. What can they do, except sing a song of utter and 
final despair? There was one thing they could do, and perhaps they did it: take refuge 
at an altar,’® suppliants to the gods again, and repeat their threat of suicide. Ifso—and I 
do not suggest that it is more than a possibility—the situation is beyond the scope of human 
wisdom, and the stage 1s set for the entrance of Aphrodite. In Euripides she would no 
doubt have arrived without warning. In Aeschylus her entry is more likely to have been 
prepared; and in the only comparable Aeschylean theophany Athena appears in answer to 
prayer. Hypermestra may have prayed to Aphrodite (for it 1s conceivable that she was still 
in danger from her sisters); or they in their extremity may have prayed to Artemis and been 
answered by the appearance of Aphrodite; or in a kommos both goddesses may have been 
invoked (cf. Supplices 1031 ff.). 

Whatever the mechanics of her entry, Aphrodite, as representative of the divine wisdom 
and the divine will, has more than one task to fulfil. She has to restore the Danaids to 
normality, to reconcile them to the destiny of marriage. About this something has already 
been said, and we shall return to it ina moment. One pressing matter must have received 
attention in this closing scene: the purification of the Danaids from their blood-guilt. 
According to one tradition, they were purified by Hermes and Athena at the command of 
Zeus;°" and it certainly seems rather outside the province of Aphrodite, though she might 
well have announced the will of her father. It must probably remain uncertain how the 
purification was arranged and how timed in relation to the marriage of the Danaids (if 
there was such a marriage). But purification there must have been, and it must have been 
ordained by the offended Zeus. 

Zeus must have ended the trilogy, as it began with him—began with Zeus Hikesios and 
continued with Zeus Aenios. Zeus 1s also feletos, ordaining the end, accomplishing every- 
ing Tay BowAws déeper dpyw (Supplices 599). But his mind is unfathomable: so at least it 
appeared to the chorus of Handmaidens (1057 f.). Yet something of the mind of Zeus may 
have been revealed as the trilogy drew to its close. 

Many issues had been raised: issues of religion and politics and society and individual 
decision, inextricably interwoven (as they always are in Aeschylus). The central thread 
is that of men, women and marriage. The Danaids reject the violent suit of their cousins 
and are pursued by them. It is an affair of the family, but the state becomes involved: the 
city of Argos protects the suppliants. Who can say that the Danaids were wrong to flee 
from brutal lust, or the Argives wrong to be moved by pity for them and by fear of Zeus 
Hikesios? Yet marriage is the destined lot of women, and the institution of marriage a 
necessary part of the structure of society. It was not wrong in the eyes of Aeschylus that 


A silent appearance, as in the Ewmenides? This is of 
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49 Subtlices qB2, 494, 501 may suggest that altars 


within the city itself played a part in the sequel—in 
the Acgyptii perhaps as well as in the Danaides. All 
three plays may have involved some movement of the 
Chorus between orchestra and altar. 

69 Apollodorus 2.1.4. Hermes would come in 
well as a link not only between the upper and nether 
worlds, but between Hellas and Egypt (cf. 220, 920). 


course quite speculative, and one could equally argue 
that Apollo had a role to play: in the light of 214-16 
(for he had himself been banished for bloodshed, yet 
could be described as dyré;—was his ovpyrejun to 
extend beyond the context of the Snmpplices?) and 
of 262 ff. (he was the father of Apis). 
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men should champion the cause of women and shed blood for them (476 f.), but it was 
paradoxical, in a society where men must play the dominant role.” It was a paradox 
which resulted directly from the wrong relation between men and women exemplified 
by the sons of Aegyptus and the daughters of Danaus. Given this relationship, in which 
the men pursue the women like birds of prey, nothing can go right. It was not upon this 
basis that marriage could perform its function in society; and it must have been with a 
very different picture that Aphrodite turned the hearts of the Danaids. In some way, at 
the end of the trilogy, Aeschylus must have been concerned to dignify the status of women in 
marnage™ in contrast with the ignominious plight of the Danaids in the Supplices, when the 
Herald seeks to drag them screaming from the altar. 

How, precisely, he dealt with marriage as an institution we cannot say. How he dealt 
with marriage as a relationship between the individual man and the individual woman 
emerges from the story of Hypermestra, if it has been rightly interpreted, and for that 
matter (making due allowance for the satyric) from the story of Amymone. In either 
case a woman who has rejected sexual desire under the mode of Bia, of force and violence, 
comes to accept it under the mode of weed, of persuasion and enchantment. She who 
would not be forced is successfully wooed. If one thing is more certain than any other in 
the interpretation of the trilogy, it is this. It is something that the Danaids in the Supplices 
could not envisage, though their handmaidens, not being themselves the objects of a brutal 
pursuit, were able todoso. The Danaids could not envisage it, for they were prevented by 
their fears from understanding the moral of the story of Io." 

It was a mysterious story, and much is left in mystery. But we know how it began 
and how it ended. It began with a lustful Zeus and a jealous Hera; it began in violence 
and a bestial transformation, and continued in much suffering for Io. But it ended with an 
act of gentleness, and Epaphus was engendered e€ éwadijs «af é€mimvoiag Ais. Most 
sienificant of all may be an expression which the Danaids use within a few lines of the close 
of the Supplices, when they sing in this connexion of the edpevis Bia of Zeus. Force has 
become kindly. 

Just as the Erinyes, those agents of violence, became Eumenides. It is perhaps a mis- 
conception of the thought of Aeschylus to suppose that we must choose, once and for all, 
between a violent lustful Zeus and the begetter of Epaphus; between the master of Kratos 
and Bia and whatever it was that he showed himself to be in the development of the Prome- 
theus trilogy; between the Zeus that works vindictive justice through Erinyes in the 
Agamemnon and Choephori and the Zeus that speaks persuasively through Athena in the 
closing scene of the Eumenides. In each case both aspects are true of the working of Zeus 
in human affairs through the process of time. In each case the operation of the divine 


81 For this theme, cf. also 643 ff., 913, 1068, The 
right relation of men and women in society was a 
problem with which Aeschylus was exercised, and not 
only in this trilogy (cf. JAS 68 (1948), 190 ff). 

“ Cf D. S. Robertson, ‘The end of the Supplices 
trilogy of Aeschylus’, CR 36 (1924), 51-3, who 
suggests that the trilogy ended with the inauguration 
of the Thesmophoria (cf. Herodotus 2.171) as a 
festival safeguarding the dignity of women in mar- 
riage. This suggestion, accepted broadly by G. 
Thomson (Aeschylus and Athens 308) and criticised by 
Viirtheim, of. cif. 74. f, is not without attracnon. I 
should myself have expected that, if the cult of 
Demeter was to play such a part, there would have 
been some preparation in the Suppiices. It may have 
been sufficient for the purposes of Aeschylus that 
marriage was to be under the joint protection of 


Zeus and Hera: cf. Eum. 219 £ Fr. 383 might belong 
here? 

1 Since my lecture was delivered, there has 
appeared Mr R. D. Murray's interesting study of 
the Io-theme and its related imagery (see mn. 4). It 
may well be that this theme deserves more promi- 
nence than I have given it. To discuss this com- 
plicated subject adequately would, however, have 
added greatly to the length of this article, and I have 
therefore left unchanged the remarks which I made 
in my lecture. 

M eduevel Beat M, et\ueri] fiey WValckenaar. If 
the reading is uncertain, the combination of the 
notions of force and benevolence is not. <A similar 
combination seems also to be found at 576 ff., also 
in connexion with the story of lo, but this passage too 
is unfortunately corrupt. 
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seems at first to be a matter of force alone; in each case there is a revelation that the divine 
works also as a persuasive agency.** That—and nothing more nor less—is the great 
religious insight of Aeschylus. Was this a truth that was borne in upon him late in life ? 
The new evidence on the date of the Supplices makes it plausible to suppose that in his last 
years he wrote three great trilogies which all expressed this same fundamental insight into the 
divine nature. 

R. P. Wrsnincton-INGRAM. 


King’s College, London. 


$8 ‘This is certain for the Oresteia, virtually certain probable for the Prometheia: cf. Gnomon 23 (1951), 
for the Danaid trilogy, and, in my view, highly 420. 
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A Revised Itinerary of the Route Followed by 
Cyrus the Younger through Syria, qor B.C. 


The traditional route followed by the Army of 
Cyrus the Younger as shown in Map I of Vol. VI of 
the Cambridge Ancient History and in Bury’s History of 
Greece take an almost straight line from the sea at 
Myriandros to the great bend in the R. Euphrates 
where it turns to the south-east. Thapsacus, where 
Cyrus crossed the river, is shown at the bend, approxi- 
mately where the modern Meskench now stands, in 
the Cambridge Ancient History, while Bury places it 
farther cast at or near the modern Ragga. Both 
identify the R. Araxes with the modern Khabour. 

As a result of a close examination of parts of 
Chapters iv and v of the Anabasis, wide reading of 
the works of ancient and modern travellers in those 
parts, coupled with some researches in the parasang 
and a knowledge of the terrain gained during some 
war-time journcys in that area, I find myself unable 
to accept these identifications, as they fit neither the 
length of marches itemised by Xenophon, nor the 
physical features of the terrain. Both entirely ignore 
the existence of a considerable river known today as 
the R. Belckh. 

For the purposes of this paper, it is sufficient to say 
of the parasang, whose origins stretch back through 
Babylon and Akkad to Sumer, that as used by 
Xenophon it means an hour's march at the pace of 
infantry, the distance varying with the nature of the 
ground, but on reasonably good going, comparable 
with the 3 m.p.h. of British infantry. A normal 
day’s march was 4 to 5 parasangs or about 12 to 
15 miles. When forced marches were deemed 
necessary, the hours of march or number of parasangs 
were increased to seven. 

Turning to the consideration of the stages of the 
route in detail the first stage was a four days’ march 
of 20 parasangs from Myriandros to the R. Chalus. 
Myriandros can be identified as Alexandretta, or in 
its Turkish form, Iskenderoon. Xenophon mentions 
no details, but the route inevitably went over the 
Beylan Pass and what is now the Amiq plain, where 
there was no reed-fringed lake in Nenophon’s time, 
only the rich and fertile lands and villages forming 
*The Girdle of Parysatis’. 

The Pass is steep and rugged. To get an army 
over would take a good two days. The R. Chalus 
both in distance from the start and in size fits the 
Afrin River, though I cannot say if the large tame 
fish exist there any more. 

The second stage was a five days’ march of 
0 parasangs to the Park of the Persian Governor, 
Belesys, at the source of the R. Dardas. The country 
castwards from the R. Chalus/Afrin is for the most 
part arid and stony downland broken by steep and 


rough limestone ridges. Although the number of 
parasangs marched to the R. Dardas seem slightly on 
the high side for identifying the site of the Park of 
Belesys with the modern Bab, some 25 miles north- 
east of Aleppo, yet every other detail fits so well that 
the identification can be accepted. Today Bab is well 
watered and full of trees—an oasis in a harsh land— 
and entirely suitable for a Persian Governor's Park; 
indeed the only possible place for many miles. It 
is also the source of the river called Nahr el Dahab, 
which corresponds to the description of the R. Dardas. 

The third stage was a march of three days from the 
ravaged Park of Belesys to Thapsacus on the 
Euphrates. By dead reckoning from Bab Thapsacus 
could be either at modern Meskeneh at the great 
bend where the Cambridge Ancient History shows it, or 
at Carcemish, where the modern railway bridge 1s. 
It could not be where Bury shows it at Raqqa, as this 
site is 60 miles or, say, 20 parasangs farther to the 
south-cast. 

Meskench must equally be rejected as Thapsacus 
because the river is only about goo yards broad at 
the bend, nor are there any traces of a ‘great and 
prosperous city’ on either side of the river at that 
point, In fact Xenophon's statement that the river 
was Soo yards broad where the army crossed it is an 
exaggeration for any stretch of the river, At the 
modern ferry at Qala’t Nijm between Meskeneh and 
Carcemish including side channels, it mught measure 
500 yards across. 

Thapsacus must be identified with Carcemish, 
because it is the only place where a great and pros- 
perous city could have existed in 40! B.c. Today 
the railway crosses at this point. It has all through 
history been an important crossing point, and that is 
why the Hittites a thousand years before Cyrus built 
their great fortress there round which a city clustered. 
By this time the Hittites had Jong since disappeared, 
and with them their name for the fortress guarding 
the crossing. Instead the Semitic ‘tifsa’, graccised 
into ‘Thapsacus, and meaning a river crossing-place 
had been substituted for the old Hittite name. 

The following extracts epitomise the next two 
stages of the march from T- hapsacus/Carcemish to 
Corsote on the R. Mascas. 

(a) ‘From here (1. Thapsacus/Carcemish) there 
was a nine days’ march of 50 parasangs through 
Syria until they arrived at the river Araxes. Here 
were villages full of corn and wine.’ 

(6) ‘From here (i.c, the river Araxes) with the 
Euphrates on his right, he moved through Arabia. 
It was five days’ march through the desert... . 
Marching through the country (ie. alongside the 
Euphrates still) they came to the river Mascas.... 
Here was the deserted city Corsote. The river 
Mascas curved right round it.’ 
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Starting with the identification of the river Araxes, 
it is clear from passage (6) above that the Araxes is an 
affluent of the Euphrates. It is also clear that the 
river Mascas mentioned further on is also an affluent 
35 Parasangs or some 105 miles farther down- 
stream. The map shows two rivers exactly this 
distance apart both running into the Euphrates from 
the north (from west to east) the Belekh and the 
Khabour. It seems therefore reasonable to identify 
the Araxes with the Belekh and the Mascas with the 
Khabour. 

Further evidence that the Araxes is the Belekh 
and the Mascas is the Khabour is provided by the 
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Further proof of the identity is the continued 
fertility of the area watered by the river, though 
Islam has banished wine—if indeed Xenophon’'s 
phrase ‘corn and wine’ means anything more than a 
description of a rich and fertile area comparable to 
the description of Palestine as ‘a land flowing with 
milk and honey’. 

Accepting then the identification of the Araxes 
with the Belekh we can now turn to consider where 
Cyrus marched during the nine days when he and his 
army covered 50 parasangs or some 150 miles at a 
fairly high rate of marching between Thapsacus/Car- 
cemish and the Araxes/Belckh. 
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march tables of Julian the Apostate and in more 
recent time the meticulously kept records of Miss 
Gertrude Bell, both of which agree with Xeno- 
phon's times and distances for this section of the 
march. 

Moreover, the description of Circesium in the 
account of Julian’s march as a city almost entirely 
encircled by the river is practically word for word 
the description of Corsote in Menophon. There is 
only one site to which such a description can apply 
and that is at the confluence of the Khabour with 
the Euphrates, Miss Bell has exploded the theory 
that Corsote was situated farther downstream on 
top of the escarpment. It can therefore be taken 
that Corsote is Circesium and the Mascas is the 


Khabour, and that consequently the identification of 


the Araxes with the Belekh is also confirmed. 

It may be objected that Araxes in Greek means the 
Rushing River while the Belekh is a placid stream. 
The Greeks are most unlikely to have invented an 
utterly inapposite name for a river which runs today 
as it did then past many villages on its fertile banks. 
Tt must have had a local name, and therefore Araxes 
is but a corruption of it. 





As the crow flies, from Thapsacus/Carcemish to 
the junction of the Araxes/Belekh with the Euphrates 
is only 85 miles. Even if the line of the present 
railway is followed, where there is water, to Tell 
Abiad and you then follow the river down to the 
Euphrates, it is only 110 miles. The distances do 
not fit. Where did he go? 

A reasonable supposition is that during the five- 
day halt at Thapsacus/Carcemish Cyrus, by secret 
approaches, tried to win Abrocomas, who was 
hovering on his left flank, to his side. As Abrocomas 
hesitated to commit himself (wishing to be on the 
right side, whichever brother won) Cyrus decided 
to make a strategic feint to the north, as though he 
intended to take the northern route via the Tigris 
valley to Babylon. This he did and when he was 
satished that Abrocomas was no longer a danger, 
either because he had been outmanocuvred or 
because it was considered he was still uncertain 
which side to back and was still playing a waiting 
game, Cyrus turned south and marched down to the 
Araxes /Belekh. 

Such a feint would be a very natural military 
manocuvre, and would adequately account for the 
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nine days it took to reach the Araxes/Belekh from 
Thapsacus/Carcemish. 

After three days’ rest, Cyrus set off again, this time 
by forced marches of some seven marching hours a 
day, keeping the Euphrates on his right, all the 
way to Corsote/Circesium at the junction of the 
Mascas/Khabour with the Euphrates. 

As for Abrocomas, in the event he arrived two 
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days late for the batile of Cunaxa, and it must 
remain a matter for speculation whether this tardiness 
was due to his being blufied by Cyrus or to his 
imperfectly clarified loyalties. 

Subsequent stages down the Euphrates from 
Corsote/Circesium present no logistic difficulties and 
need no comment. 

TW. J. FARRELL. 
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GRONINGEN (B.A. VAN) La composition littéraire 
archaique grecque. [Verhandelingen der k. 
Nederl, Akad. van Wetenschappen, afd. letter- 
kunde, 65, 2.) Amsterdam: North-Holland 
Publishing Co. 1958. Pp. gg4. Fi. 35. 

For more than twenty years van Groningen has 
interested himself in the stylistic analysis of early 
Greck poetry, especially Homer. The work of van 
Groningen and his fellow countryman W, A. A. van 
Otterlo seems to have had a somewhat restricted 
circulanon, Although books on Homer often refer 
to devices like ring composition, it is unusual to find 
van Otterlo cited by name, and one gets the impres- 
sion that he is best known at second-hand through 
Tate's reviews. This deficiency has now been 
made good by van Groningen's lengthy study of 
archaic Greek literature. The term is loosely used 
since the writer considers his material limited not so 
much by chronology as by the possession of certain 
common features of style, and therefore includes 
within his survey sophists, orators and the older part 
of the Hippocratic corpus. ‘The result is a study 
which is more extensive than intensive, and specialists, 
preoccupied with their own difficulties, may well 
experience a feeling of frustration and disappoint- 
ment as they turn to the chapters in Book IT on incli- 
vidual authors. In his preface van Groningen 
regrets that the scope of his interests did not always 
allow him to take advantage of the latest publications. 
That in itself ts perfectly understandable, if the 
appearance of a book is not to be delayed. ‘There is, 
however, much more missing from his highly selec- 
tive bibliography than just the latest publications. 
Still, as van Groningen is careful to point out, this 
book does represent a first attempt at such a synthesus 
of the evidence. We must hope that it will stimulate 
others to go on and examine its implications in greater 
detail. 

Although shorter, Book I contains much of in- 
terest and value (pp. 29-99). In many ways van 
Groningen is at his best when he draws his examples 
in these carly chapters from Homer and Herodotus. 
Here he outlines the methods by which works com- 
posed during the archaic period could achieve 
structural unity. He starts by discussing works 
which do nothing more than group together allied 
subject-matter. For real unity of design the separate 
elements need linking together, and then their rela- 
tive importance must be expressed. This demands 
the subordination of what is less relevant, whether it 
be a digression or an episode. A link can be forged 
by the introduction of a series of words and ideas 
which repeat themselves from one section to the 
next, or by the use of connectives. These chevilles de 
raccord fall into two categories, the simple connective 


and a more expressive type which may have a retro- 
spective or prospective significance, or, as in the 
majority of cases, combine both functions. Ring 
composition, used to facilitate the insertion of a 
passage which interrupts the flow of the main 
narrative, belongs to the same general clas. A 
departure from the natural order of events implies a 
conscious effort at rearrangement so as to indicate 

priority of importance. The frequent occurrence 
in archaic literature of a prologue, referring to what 
follows, means that the author has in mind some plan 
for the whole. The end is normally abrupt and 
capable of extension. Van Groningen associates the 
development of the true epilogue, already anticipated 
by the Homeric Hymns and choral lyric, with the 
requirements of tragedy and rhetoric. Finally he 
shows how repetition contributes to unity of 
construction, 

In Book II van Groningen illustrates the methods 
by examination of particular literary genres and 
authors (pp. 1og-986). Almost three hundred 
pages devoted to résumés of contents and structural 
patterns are casy neither to read nor to review, 
The field covered, the Homeric Hymns, Hesiod, 
elegiac and lyric poetry, the Presocratics and others, 
is vast, While few would deny the merit of much of 
what van Groningen has to say about points of 
detail, this tends to be swamped in a mass of informa- 
tion which is either dated or not very profound. 
It is impossible here to do more than summarise some 
of his conclusions where structure throws light on 
the question of authenticity. By the addition of 
verses 55~-6 the author of the Aspir was able to attach 
his account of the fight between Heracles and 
Cycnos to the Catalogue story of the hero’s birth. The 
unity of the composite pocm, where the description 
of the actual shield is enclosed in the ring formed 
by the repetition in verses 140 and 918, is extremely 
fecble. While rejecting the theory that our text of 
Theognis is the work of a single poct, von Groningen 
streses the uniformity of contents and the repeated 
use of the personal address. Major interpolations 
in the Theogony, which van Groningen believes was 
onginally composed for a festival of Hecate, include 
verses 697-712 and #eus’ battle against Typhocus. 
He has nothing to say about the various eastern 
myths which provide us with parallels to the Theo- 
gory. The Hymn to Apelle consists of a separate poem 
dedicated to the Delian god (1-178) on which the 
Pythian hymn was grafted (182-546). The hymn 
thus produced suppressed verses 140-75. The last 
author discussed is Pindar, eight of whose Epinicians 
are analysed. Van Groningen claims that the 
attempts which scholars have made to identify one 
dominant theme in Pindar have been too rigid. 
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Each ode reflects the poet’s creative impulse at the 
moment it came to be written, and they vary a5 
Pindar’s own feelings vary. 

P, WaLcot. 


Lesky (A.) Geschichte der griechischen Litera- 
tur. Bern: Francke Verlag, 1957/1958. Pp. 827. 
DM. 74. 

The present work is intended to fill the gap which 
exists among histories of Greek literature written in 
German between the brief survey, such as that by 
W. Kranz, and the great undertaking of W. Schmid. 
It is intended to provide a foundation for the student 
and a starting-point for the scholar in his work and 
to be for the general reader ‘a rapid, yet adequate, 
approach to Greek literature’. In eight hundred 
pages Lesky takes his readers from the beginnings th 
the early sixth century A.p.—he finds his terminus 
in 529, that fateful year which saw the closing by 
Justinian of the Athenian schools and the foundation 
of Monte Cassino. 

The book is a history of Greck literature, and Lesky 
explicitly disclaims any attempt to write the history 
of Greek philosophy or science. Christian literature 
is excluded, and Jewish writings are treated as a 
marginal development. ‘Through these self-imposed 
restrictions the author has secured for himself in this 
‘manageable volume’ room for a very full treatment 
of what he considers to be most important in Greck 
literature. Homer, the archaic pocts, classical 
poetry and prose and Hellenistic poetry and philo- 
sophy are discussed with sympathy and an casy 
authority. Where problems arise, Lesky states the 
facts, gives his own opinion as well as the opinions of 
others, but is rarely dogmatic. His judgement 
inspires confidence. Even when he is dealing with 
works of minor significance, his account ts strikingly 
free from cursoriness, from a mere listing of names, 
In general he observes a proper balance in the extent 
of the treatment which he accords individual authors 
(but when Sappho receives nine pages, should not 
Pindar have been given more than cleven ?). 

The book opens with two brief chapters, one on 
the aupddeon: of Greek literature and the other on 
‘The Beginnings’, with special reference to the 
introduction of the alphabet and the development 
of Greek mythology. The third chapter is devoted to 
the Homeric epic, Although the work of Milman 
Parry receives considerable attention and the roots 
of the Jliad are seen to lie in oral poetry, the “Fernver- 
bindungen’ are held to indicate that the work was 
conceived as a written epic. The Odpssey ts probably 
not the work of the author of the Jlied. Although 
there were earlier treatments of the material of parts 
of the Odyssey and the narrative contains some real 
awkwardnesses, there can be no question of a mere 
stitching together by a compiler. 

In the fourth chapter, “The Archaic Period’, Lesky 
succeeds in conveying to the reader an impression of 
the great vigour and variety of the literature of this 
age. Especially noteworthy are the many reminders 
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of the extent to which archaic Greek literature may 
have been affected by Eastern influences. The 
section devoted to Hesiod is excellent. That on 
Pindar would have been improved if detailed 
accounts of some selected poems had been given. 
Corinna is regarded as a contemporary of Pindar, 
mainly on the strength of the anecdotes. Lesky 
rightly refuses to suppose that the fact that Empedo- 
cles wrote both Kafapyol and JTepi picem: is to be 
explained in terms of the poct's intellectual 
development. 

The fifth chapter falls into three parts, “The 
Beginnings and Zenith of “die Klassik” ', “The 
Enlightenment and its Opponents’ and "The Fourth 
Century to Alexander’. As is to be expected of the 
author of ‘Die griechische Tragdédic’, Lesky’s discus- 
sion of fifth-century drama is balanced and authori- 
tative. His account of Sophocles may serve 45 an 
example of the kind of treatment which a major 
classical author receives in this book. In a leisurely 
biographical discussion he treats of the dates of 
Sophocles’ birth and death, his family, his services 
to the state, the evidence of the Epidemsat of Ion of 
Chios, his religious activities (the proposal to sub- 
stitute “Atrow for “Adewro; in the Vile [11] is re- 
jected, but nothing is said of Meincke's “AAwero:, 
which is read by the Oxford and Budé editors), his 
appearances on the stage during his youth, his 
victories, his dramatic innovations, his non-dramatic 
work, the thiasos of the Muses, the litigation of his old 
age and the legends about his death. A brief para- 
graph on ancient portraits includes the warning that 
the Lateran Sophocles has been worked over by 
Tenerani. Having indicated the fixed points in the 
chronology of the plays, about which the rest may 
be arranged ‘with some probability’, Lesky turns to 
the Ajax, The action of the play is narrated, not 
baldly, but to the accompaniment of interpretative 
comments, On 121 ff. he observes that Odyweus 
with his insight into the ‘Schattendasein der Sterb- 
lichen’ is there shown as an ideal spectator of 

oclean «tragedy. The ‘deception’ speech 
(646 ff.) is well discussed. It has the dramatic func- 
tion of enabling Ajax to get away and = to 
kill himself. Furthermore the emphasis placed on 
change and compensation as a universal principle 
indicates his awareness that he has no place in 
a world of this kind (cf K. Reinharde, Sophodiler’, 
Frankfurt am Main, 1947, 32f). The choral ode 
which follows (699 ff.) is dealt with as an instance of 
‘napixtaciz tragica’. There are some remarks about 
the technical aspects of the change of scene after 814 
and the staging of the suicide, Although the play is a 
diptych in form, it is shown to possess an inner unity. 
Finally there is the question of Ajax” guilt. For 
Lesky the element of Aybris holds only a marginal 
position (127 ff, where Athene is speaking in a 
general way; 762 ff.), and the idea of divine anger 
‘s weakened when it lasts only one day and can be 
averted if Ajax stays in his tent. He holds that the 
hybris of Ajax is a theme belonging to epic tradition 
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which Sophocles has taken over without according it 
a central position. The place given it reflects the 
as yet incomplete casting aside of the influence of 
Aeschylus, and Lesky sees here a parallel to the 
stylistic development of Sophocles as described by 
the poet himself (apud Plut., de profectibus in virtute 
vii 79b). This playing down of the clement of 
hybris in the play is excessive; G. M. Kirkwood's 
view seems to be better founded: ‘In Ajax there is no 
question but that the hero is culpable. The fact is not 
stressed in the play, but it is obvious and unconcealed. 
When a warrior sets out to murder his fellow chief- 
tains, as a protest against what he believes to be an 
insult to his honour, he is displaying something else 
besides devotion to areté; in similar circumstances 
Homer's Achilles, the prototype of the fiercely proud 
warrior, returns his sword to its sheath’ (A Study of 
Sophectean Drama, Cornell Studies in Classical Philology 
xxxi, Ithaca, New York, 1958, 174). And the limi- 
tation imposed upon Athene's wrath in no way 
weakens its reality or our awareness of the Ayédris 
which has caused it. Each of the other extant 
tragedies is discussed in similar detail. There is a 
bnefer treatment of the Jeinewtai, and a little is said 
about the plots of five other plays. The concluding 
paragraph discusses the development of Sophocles’ 
style. 

The sixth chapter, on Hellenistic literature, is in 
two parts, ‘Athens’ and “The New Centres’. The 
first consists of discussions of New Comedy, Attic 
prose and the Hellenistic philosophical systems. In 
the second a general introduction, which includes 
some good remarks on the Hellenistic delight in both 
the enormous and the miniature, is followed inter alia 
by studies of Callimachus (there is a sympathetic 
account of the hymns), Theocritus, Apollonius, the 
Epigram and Judaeo-hellenistic writing. 

In the last chapter Lesky disposes of the literature 
of the Empire (31 8.c.—A.p. 529) in fewer than eighty 
pages. Even here his account does not degenerate 
into a catalogue, and many will find this chapter a 
valuable intreduction and aid to orientation. 
Plutarch ts the only author to whom a whole section 
is assigned. Lucian, however, is well discussed, 
Julian perhaps receives less than his due. 

Some points of detail, P. 17, a reference to BR. RB. 
Bolgar's list of Greek manuscripts in Italy during the 
fifteenth century would have been useful ( The Classical 
Heritage and its Beneficiaries, Cambridge, 1954, 455- 
505). P. 10g, n.4, of also R. P. Winnington- 
Ingram, Afode in Anctent Greek Mfusic, Cambridge, 
19036, and K. Schlesinger, Thr Greek Autos, London, 
1939. FP. 145, Lesky remarks that the poems of 
Stesichorus on subjects belonging to cyclic epic must 
have been of considerable length, and adds ‘es 
stimmt dazu, dass seine Orestia zwei Bicher 
umfasste’. Eut is it not likely that there were 
at least two separate poems in the Oresteia? ef. 
W. Schmid, i 1, 476. P. 147, for ‘Rhylands’ read 
“Rylands’. P. 159, m.2, of also F. M. Cornford, 
Princifium Sapientiag, Cambridge, 1952, 88-106. 
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P. 171, does the story that [bycus could have been 
tyrant of Rhegium necessarily indicate that he came 
of distinguished family? P. 199, the shamanistic 
elements in the journey of Parmenides might have 
been mentioned. P. 203, n. 4, cf. also J. Tate, CR 
xii (1927) 214 f.; CQ. xxiii (1929) 142-54; xxviii 
(1934) 105-14. P. 749, lL. 14 from the bottom, for 
‘otio" read ‘odio’, P. 9597, 1. 1, for “Gorgias’ read 
“Gorgias. 

This is an admirable work. The excellent biblio- 
graphies show discrimination, and the discussions of 
textual history which follow many of the studies of 
individual authors are especially welcome. The 
book, written in a pleasant German which is not 
difficult to read, presents the reader with a scholarly, 
thoughtful and humane account of Greck literature, 

M. J. McGann. 


Corno (D. per) I papiri dellIhiiade anteriori al 
m0a.Cr. [Rend. lett., Istituto Lombardo, 94.) 
Milan: the Author. 1960. Pp. 79-146. Price 
not stated. 

This monograph, presented to the Lombard 
Academy by RK. Cantarella, is modestly sub-tithed 
‘Nota’; it sects out to give a systematic account of 
the papyri of the fad which were written before 
150 8.c., or before the appearance of what Del 
Corno calls ‘la cosidetta Vulgata’. After an intro- 
ductory chapter, on “Dati preliminari’, Del Corno 
devotes a chapter each to the following papyri 
(Collart’s numeration, as extended in 1955 by H. J. 
Mette): 5, 7, 8, 12, 40, 41, 217, 342, 432; an eleventh 
chapter deals summarily with 59, 266, 269, 317, 410 
and with Michaelides 5 (published in 1955). He 
gives what purport to be full collations of his nine 
major authorities; and though the result of his work 
is bound to be negative, as he admits in his ‘Conclu- 
sione’ (p. 143), he need not be inconsolable on that 
account—as ald miulitarists know, ‘negative informa- 
tion is often of the highest value’. Del Corno’s 
collection and presentation of the facts will be very 
useful; but so much in these matters depends on the 
absolute accuracy of the reporter that one is bound to 
have some muiscivings when one finds such well- 
ing (the second frequently) as “Van der Walk 
(Walck)’ and “Gehrard’; when R. A. Pack’s initial is 
given as “H.'; and when ‘trasmission’ appears as an 
English word (in the title of a well-known book by 
T. W. Allen). It may be my ignorance, but I am 
still wondering who the ‘Menrad’ may be who is 
quoted with Diels on p. 120 (n. 29): for the absence 
of any reference to my own paper (MPER 1936, 
51-8) I console myself with the reflection that H. 
Erbse’s far more important work alo gocs un- 
mentioned. At the same time, I cannot help feeling 
that Del Corno might have been able to produce 
rather more positive results than he has done if his 
mental spectacles were not so deeply tinted with 
‘Analyse”. 

J. A. Davison, 
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SzaADECZKY-KaRpos (S.) Testimonia de Mim- 
nermi Vita et Carminibus, [Acta Universi- 
tatis Szegedinensis, Sectio antiqua: Minora 
opera ad studium antiquitatis pertinentia, I[.] 
Szegedin: (University Press). 1959. Pp. 44. 

This well-produced pamphlet contains a short 
preface (explaining that it results from preliminary 
studies for a dissertation on Mimnermus), an alpha- 

betical list of passages cited (running from ‘Acro v. 

Pseudo-Acro’ to “Zenobius, Epitoma Paroemiarum 

IT] 17"), one hundred testimmonia regarding the life and 

writings of Mimnermus, arranged chronologically 

(t-11 Solon to Callimachus; 12-22 Callimachus to 

Horace; 23-68 Roman Empire; 69-100 Mediaeval), 

a concordance with Bergk, Diehl and Edmonds for 

those festimonia which contain quotations from 

Mimnermus, and a short appendix of adespota which 

some have sought to attribute to Mimnermus. The 

number of festimonia is increased by the care with 
which the editor has distinguished between different 

grades of quotation: thus his No. 1 (Solon fr. 22. 1-4 

Dieh]) appears again as No. 48 (Diog. Laert. 1 60-61), 

though the text is given only once (under 48). This 

seems to me a sound way of reporting the facts; and 

#0 long as one does not lay too much stress on the 

precise order in which the various authorities 

appear, the historical arrangement is also helpful. 

The editor tells us in each case the edition from 

which he has taken his quotations (not always the 

latest; for example, he quotes Strabo by Kramer's 

1644 edition), amd adds short but pithy notes (in 

Latin). rhe whole is a most valuable piece of 

work; we shall look forward to the promised disserta- 

tion with great interest—and similar treatments of 
other authors would also be welcome. 
Jj. A. Davison. 


Quvacuia (L.) La figura di Ettore é@ letica 
dell’Tliade. [Atti della Accademia delle 
scienze di Torino, 94, 1959-1960.) Turin: 
Accademia delle Scienze. 1960. Pp. &1r. Price 
not stated. 

The purpose of this short work is to defend Hector 
against those scholars who have held him to be 
‘debole e vile’, or a proud warrior who madly led his 
city to ruin, and show that he was truly dpecrog of the 
Trojans, as Priam call him (Q242 ff). The 
Homeric ethic appears most clearly in the famous 
speech of Glaucus to Sarpedon, Z 1.45 ff.: men are like 
the leaves that perish, but (207 ff.) should yet, as 
Hippolochus told Glaucus to do, aigr dpratetiew and 
not disgrace the yéroc of their fathers. So Hector, 
later in 2, must fight in the foremost ranks, despite 
Andromache's entreaties, dprvwerog marpes te peya 
Kigog 70 gudy atrot. Troy is doomed to perish any- 
way, but Hector will win «Aéo; if he dies bravely. 
This «4éo; is won by the individual in his own interest 
{and that of his family); and Quaglia (p. 59) con- 
trasts Polydamas, who desires the safety of the whole 
city, with Hector, who is concerned primarily with 
hig own «x4éoc. Such «4foz, derived from the display 
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of d Gpety, is the goal of the Homeric hero, whose aim 
is ‘non tanto la xixyq limitata nel tempo quanto il 
xigoz eterno’, Hector, pre-eminently among the 
Trojans, lives by this standard: he may well be 
termed dpirog. 

That the personal «Agog which is the reward of 
apeTy & more important than immediate victory or 
the success of one’s own group is the core of Quaglia’s 
thesis. But the contrast she has drawn is too simple: 
the Homeric dpetij-standard is linked to the needs of 
Homeric society, When (99 ff.) Hector by his 
folly has exposed Troy to danger, he says that 
Polydamas will be the first to bring é4eyyely on him. 
Now édeyvyvely falls to the ayafdc who in some respect 
has behaved like a wande. Accordingly, Hector has 
shown himself deficient im aperr) by endangering 
Troy as a whole. Homeric society, in fact, regards 
as the dpety) of its dvafod just those qualities which it 
believes will secure its continued existence: that is 
to say, courage and the success which, in a shame- 
culture, cannot be distinguished from the courage 
needed to win it. It may be wrong about the best 
means to this end: ultimately there may be a tension 
between dpet7] and xAgoz, since (as Quaglia points out) 
one may have «Ado; as the gloriously slain defender of 
a defeated city; yet dpery} is closely linked to the 
needs of society, not merely to the glory of the 
individual, 

I have chosen to review this aspect of Quaglia's 
work, since her résumé on p. 1 shows that she con- 
siders it to be the most important. But even if one 
disagrees with this part of her thesis, these eighty 
pages amply repay reading, as an unusually elegant 
and sensitive evocation of the situation of Hector and 
of Troy; and a reviewer of works of classical scholar- 
ship can only be grateful to an author whose style is 
a constant pleasure. 

ArrHurn W. H. ADKINS. 
Bowa (G.) Il ‘véo¢e? ei ‘voor’ nell’Odissea. ( Pubb- 
della facolta di lettere e filosofia, Univ. di Torino, 
xi, 1.) Turin: Biblioteca della facolta di lettere 
e filosofia. 1999. Pp. 66. Lire joo. 

This brief character study, given its title because 
vdoz combines the notions of volition and disposition 
and is the most compendious means of referring to 
character and action, begins by drawing out the 
contrast between the volatile dispositions of 
Odysseus’ companions and enemies and his own 
tenacity and prudence. The hero's tenacity of 
purpose is elucidated by his successful resistance to 
the temptations of Ogygia and Phaiakia. His 
tenacity has thus a moral overtone: it is also loyalty. 
Two aspects of his prudence are discussed: the 
familiar wodtuytig who doubts the words of god- 
desses and lies to friends and enemies alike: and 
the ideal leader, who despite the assertion of inevit- 
able human deficiencies in Od, 8, 169 ff. combines in 
his own person all the physical, intellectual and 
moral excellences. 

Bona’s insistence that Odysseus is uniquely made 
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to display a rieg untouched by the vicissitudes of 
fortune 1s a point that deserves to be put in a wider 
context. It reflects developments both in literature 
and society. Typically the Lliadic hero is a child of 
circumstance and lives a paratactic life of emergency 
and quick decision, and the epic story of such men 
tends to be episodic, The concept of the immutable 
voog assists the more highly organised plot of the 
Odyssey by supplying both the goal, the return home 
and the re-establishment of good kingship on Ithaca, 
and the qualities to achieve it, prudence and loyalty. 
Now those virtues are not essential to the [hadic 
hero, who may be selfish and wilful without detract- 
ing from his dpetsj, so that aenrepéro> and similar 
words that connote the virtues of co-operation and 
responsibility are epithets almost exclusively of 
councillors, heralds and subordinates. But in the 
Odyssey these terms invade the heroic classes in the 
persons of Telemachos, Pisistratos and Medon, and 
would not be incongruent applied to Odysseus 
himself. For the first time aenricfa has become 
part of an heroic roog. 

Thus besides its many useful observations Bona’s 
essay may be regarded as a signpost for further 
exploration of Homeric characterisation, 

J. B. Harxswortn. 


Movurmter (L.) _Quelques h relatives 
& la d’Homére dans P’Odyssée. 
[Publ. des annales de la faculté des lettres, Aix- 
en-Provence, mg. 23, 1958] Aix: Centre 
d'études et de recherches helléniques. (Paris: 
C. Klincksieck.) 1959. Pp.132. 2 maps. Price 
not stated. 

Professor Moulinier recognises four kinds of evi- 
dence for identifying the places mentioned in the 
Odyssey : 

(a) time and direction of journey as stated in the 

poems; 

(b) description of district; 

(e) archaeological discoveries; 

(d@) well attested local legends presumably 
anterior to knowledge of the Homeric poems in the 
locality. He believes that Homer (‘the great poet 
who composed the core of the Odyssey’, living in the 
ninth century) knew something of Mycenacan com- 
merce (e.g. the reference to Temesa in Od. 1, rq), 
and that the places referred to are actual places, 
either seen or heard about by the poct, who modified 
some of his descriptions to suit pottic exigencies. 

Homer's ‘wind rose’ is examined: Boreas is N to 
NE, Notos 5 to SW, Zephyros NW, Euros SE to 
SSE. The differences in some of his descriptions of 
the winds result from variations in their nature in 
various parts of the Mediterranean: Zephyros, for 
example, is mild and pleasant in Egypt, but elsewhere 
more like a mistral. Next, the times of Odysseus’ 
voyages are considered. The speed of early sailing 
craft varied greatly according to the weather, Per- 
haps the phrase ‘helped by a god’ indicates the 
eptimum sailing conditions. Unfortunately when 
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we are told that Telemachos sailed from Ithaca to 
Pylos in one night, the distance may have been 
approximately 34 or 65 or 96 miles according to 
which Pylos (in Elis, Triphylia, or Messenia) the poet 
meant (and assuming that Ithaca is Thiaki), It is 
clear that much remains indeterminate here. But 
Professor Moulinier handles the evidence with 
exemplary sobriety. So far even the most sceptical 
reader is likely to accept his views as reasonably well 
founded. 

When he comes to the actual identification of sites 
he becomes less cautious. For example he accepts 
Bérard’s extremely far-fetched view that Calypio's 
cave was on the coast of North Africa opposite Spain. 
All Bérard could produce to prove this was his dis- 
covery of four springs near a cave there. But these 
springs were not tetpapyeva: GAdvdes GAA (Od. 5, 71: 
Bérard. disingenuously mistranslates this in Les 
Navigations d’Ulysse ui 364), and the place is mani- 
festly not: wiow ér dagiptry Of tT’ dGupadez: fate 
Gaddcones. 

Moulinier proposes some new locations: Ithaca is 
Thiaki combined with Cephallonia; Schema ts in 
North Africa near Cyrene (this certainly makes better 
sense of the emphasis on Scheria’s remoteness from 
other civilised countries, and it is, of course, not 
called an island by Homer). The land of Circe is 
in the East (as in the Argonautic legend). Odysseus 
gets there by a fast by-pass, ic. Oceanos (the Northern 
circuit), and goes from there to Hades and back by 
the Southern circuit. This, though hardly explicit in 
Homer's narrative, docs remove a major difficulty. 
(Incidentally it also lends some further plausibility 
to the view that the descnption of Laestrygonia 
contains some dim memories of Scandinavian 
scenery; but Moulinier places Lacstrygonia at 
Bonifacio.) 

W. B. STanrorp, 


Lyrici. Liricos griegos: elegiacos y yambdé- 
grafos arcaicos (siglos vii-v ech. Eel. 
F. R. Adrades. Vol. II. Barcelona: Ediciones 
Alma Mater. 1959. Pp. 299. 250 ptas. 

The first volume of Professor Adrados’ welcome 
edition of the archaic Greek elegiac and iambic 
poets was noticed in this journal recently (7HS Ixxix 
[1959] 161), and there is no need to repeat here the 
general remarks upon Adrados’ work which were 
there made, since the second volume follows very 
closely upon the pattern of the first. The authors 
for whom a text and parallel translation are now 
provided are Hipponax, Ananius, Xenophanes and 
Theognis, followed by an appendix of fragments ‘not 
included in the edition’ (the most important of these 
i Archilochus 5 [= POxy. 2956 + 10.1-2 Dichl]; 
the others are single words, paraphrases and allu- 
sions). A concordance with Diehl for all writers, 
with Lasserre-Bonnard for Archilochus, with Bergk 
for Callinus, Tyrtacus, Semonides, Solon, Mimner- 
mus, Hipponax and Xenophanes, and with POxy, 
2174-5 for Hipponax, is also provided; there is a 
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list of errata which does not suggest that Adrados has 
taken due note of Professor Page’s comments on the 
first volume (CR 1958, 225). Sr. Isidoro Millan 
Gonzdlez-Pardo prepared the concordance and 
collaborated in the preparation of the appendix. 

j. A. Davison. 


Murray (R. D., Jr.) The motif of Io in Aeschy- 


lus’ Suppliants. Princeton: University Press 
(London: Oxford U.P.). 1958. Pp. xi + 1o4. 
16s. 


In this pleasantly printed little book Mr Murray 
sets himself to show that ‘the web of imagery woven 
round Jo, the ancestress of the Danaids, conveys 
much of the meaning of the Suppliants, that the story 
of Io is intended as an “allegory” explaining with 
remarkable clarity and completeness the character 
and motives of the Danaids, and 1s thereby the ulti- 
mate vehicle of the basic ideas expressed in the 
trilogy’. He acknowledges earlier discussions by 
jJ. T. Sheppard, O. Hiltbrunner and others, but 
thinks none of them has pursued the subject sys- 
tematically enough. 

Apart from the Danaids’ invocations of Zeus and 
Epaphus and other allusions to the Io-story, Murray 
finds special significance in certain *key-images’ 
which he derives from it, viz. those of bull and cow, 
male versus female, touch and seizure, and breath, 
wind and storm. His argument for the existence 
of these ‘images’ (some of which are not images at 
all) is, however, only partly successful, The bull- 
cow image resolves itself in his discussion into no 
more than a series of repetitions of the syllable fow 
(not all from the root of fot;) and a single compari- 
son of the chorus to a cow frightened by a wolf. The 
contrast of male and female is certainly an important 
element in Suppliants (and in many other plays), but 
it is not clear that it derives anything material from 
the relation of Zeus to Io. Murray is on firmer 
ground in thinking that the Egyptians’ seizure of the 
Danaids as fiore is prefigured by Zeus’ ‘touching’ of 
lo, for Aeschylus makes the point that Epaphus was 
dane pootow éxenvpos. But there is little to be 
said for discovering a relation between the creative 
éximow of Zeus and the textually uncertain 
éxinvolac xaxd tv’ GApy of the Exodus, let alone one 
with every other allusion to wind and storm in the 
play. 

In his general discussion of the significance of ‘the 
Aeschylean Io" Murray accepts the view that the 
‘primitive’ Zeus of P.V. evolved into the wise and 
just god of Suppliants, He believes that P.F. and 
Suppliants are about contemporary, are based on 
identical theological doctrine, and cannot, in the 
absence of the rest of the two tmlogies, be fully 
interpreted independently of each other. As the 
Zeus who pursued Io developed into a just and 
merciful god, so Aeschylus probably ‘described 
Lynceus’ pursuit of the Danaids as climaxing in a 
more gentle, compassionate treatment of Hyperm- 
nestra’ (p. 62). As Io learned to accept her suitor, so 
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Hypermnestra; and both gave birth to kings. As lo 
was driven mad, so ‘the Danaids appear to be 
afflicted by a madness that will not allow them to see 
life in its proper proportions. No literal gaclfly 
maddens them, but it exists none the less in the person 
of the Egyptians, who are described as “possessing 
in their mad intent an inescapable goad”’’ (p. 71). 
Perhaps not many readers will wish to follow Murray 
in thinking Aeschylus depicts the Danaids as mad. 
Nor is it clear that, because they did not want to 
marry the Egyptians, they can be credited with an 
unreasonable antipathy to any marriage, still less 
that, as Murray thinks (i6.), the distinction 1s 
immaterial. If it were so, why has each daughter 
been provided with a Gepanortic pépry (979) ? 

It is unfortunate that Murray has overstrained his 
case, since his general thesis that the Io-theme is of 
more than casual relevance in the play, and 6 a 


source of dramatic irony, is undoubtedly correct. 


There is an appendix supporting the late dating of 
the play, and another proposing a new restoration 
(atroyer) tar gtdax’ ardpdv) of the probably irre- 
parable corruption in 18. This is unconvincing. 
But it is refreshing to find a critic with little use for the 
popular notion that half the Exodus is sung by a bevy 
of ladies-in-waiting. 

A. H. Coxon. 


Méauris (G.) L'authenticité et Ia date du 
Prométhée enchainé d’Eschyle. [Univ. de 
Neuchatel, recucil de travaux, faculté des 
lettres, 29.] Neuchatel: Faculté des lettres. 
1960, Pp. 72. Sw.Fr.7. 

The author subjects the Prometheus Bound to a 
thorough and subtle analysis, strives to reconstruct 
the Freeing of Prometheus, and comes to what appears to 
the reviewer the only sane conclusion, namely, that 
the two plays were composed by Aeschylus at the 
end of his life, during a last visit to Sicily (probably 
Gela), and were performed there. This being so, it 
is needless to dwell on various points on which I 
disagree with him, for example his objections (p. 9) 
to the theory that Prometheus was represented by 
a large wooden figure. He well characterises the 
character of the hero, e.g. p. 25, the fond de la nature 
de Promethée est la pitié, and rightly appreciates (p. 31) 
the subtle psychology of Aeschylus. He is strongly 
of opinion that the drama has an arriére plan resulting 
from the deep hatred to tyranny engendered by the 
Sicilians’ recent sufferings under despotism and 
perhaps also by the poet's own recollections of his 
experiences on his earlier visit at the court of Hieron. 
He accepts the theory that Zeus was represented as 
evolving and learning gentleness and mercy with 
increasing experience of supreme power. His 
remarks (p, 12) on the use of sound during the per- 
formance of the play in this and other tragedies show 
a proper appreciation of the fact that he is dealing 
with a work intended to be publicly acted. A small 
error (pp. 4 and 53) is the placing of Prometheus’ 
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bondage on the Caucasus, where the text of the play 
makes it fairly clear that it is not. 
Altogether, this is an admirable contribution to 
the vast and growing literature on this play. 
H. J. Rose. 


Agscuyius. Die Fragmente der Tragoédien des 
Aischylos. Ed. H. J. Mette. Berlin: Aka- 
demie-Verlag. 1959. Pp. x+ 307. DM. 
47.50. 

This volume takes its place alongside the Jebb— 
Pearson edition of the fragments of Sophokles as 
replacing the corresponding part of Nauck,* and 
raises the obvious question when some stout heart 
will attempt the like task for Euripides. The editor 
has gathered up every scrap of information, including 
papyri so fragmentary that often nothing but three 
or four unintelligible letters survive, and rightly, 
since no one knows when some lucky find may 
supplement these pitiful remains and give us some 
substantial part of a lost play. The order is, so far as 
possible, that of the known or reasonably conjectured 
tetralogies to which those plays belonged of which 
we can be tolerably certain that we have some 
remains. After these come the many Fragmente 
unbekannten Ortes (Nos. 494-769), then a short 
appendix and copious indices. For the papyri, the 
editor has made careful collations from the photo- 
graphs of the Oxyrhynchus finds, while Bruno Snell 
read the Italian ones and courteously passed on his 
results: the text is therefore as reliable as can well 
be expected, 

It is the editor’s hope that other scholars will work 
at restoring the fragments; by way of example, he 
has himself inserted in the many gaps his own con- 
jectures or those of others, being careful to note, not 
once only but several times, that these are but 
tentative suggestions. Hence, for instance, the first 
long fragments, the more or less intelligible parts of 
the Gempoi or “Jeferral (Nos. 16-17), contain a 
large measure of modern additions to the damaged 
papyrus text. Here and there, on the other hand, 
I think he has been a little too sparing in his use 
of supplements and other conjectures; thus in 609, 9 
(= 304,9 Nauck), Heath's suggestion pices téiwd" 
a@rtaddayeic tétor might at least have been men- 
tioned in the critical note, as it is im Nauck’s. But 
perhaps I am prejudiced in favour of this conjecture, a 
better one than most of its author's, because I hit 
independently on it myself. Mette’s critical notes, 
by the way, are full and good, and are to receive a 
further supplement in a forthcoming second volume 
of commentary and translation, Good also are the 
references, often involving quite long quotations, to 
the authors preserving those fragments which are 
not due to papyrus finds. It is to be hoped that the 
second volume will include a discussion of the 
authorship of fgts. 530 and 595 (the intervening 
ones are too scanty for extended treatment). They 
are from a dialogue between Dike and someone 
who is probably the chorus-leader, and to me they 
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have not the favour of Acschylean dialogue, even 
for a satyr-play, if that is where they belong; the 
metre is strictly tragical, The only external evi- 
dence is the quotation, in the Homeric commen- 
tators, of five commonplace words, ofre djjuo; 
ott’ éryz dvvip, which might have occurred a dozen 
times in the tragedies. 

These may serve as samples of the kind of minor 
disagreements which will occur to any informed 
reader of the book. Given that it Is to serve as a 
basis for further study, they are presumably by no 
means unwelcome to the author, who is far too good 
a scholar to claim infallibility. That he is generally 
right in such positive statements as he makes (and he 
is cautious in this as in other respects, offering his 
readers ducprupor ofdév) will be obvious to anyone 
who examines the work with due attention. Hence- 
forth it will be proper to cite the fragments under the 
rubric ‘such a number Mette’ instead of the now 
obsolete references to the classical work of Nauck. 

H. J. Rose. 


Sopnocres. Tome ii: Ajax, Oedipe Roi, Electre, 
Fd. A. Dain. Trans. P. Mazon. [Assn. G, 
Budé.] Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres’. 1958. 
Pp. viii + 194. Fr. 1,200. 

This volume contains the three plays of the 
Byzantine Selection, and the editors adhere to their 
view that A must stand beside L and the shadowy 
@ group in witness to the ancient MS. tradiuon. [ 
suspect that this will some day become untenable, 
but as it can hardly be denied that unique and 
authoritative readings have somehow been incor- 
porated in A, there can be little actual harm in 
judging it at each point on its merits. But here as 
elsewhere one must be on the look-out for mechanical 
editing; it is uncritical to assume, for example, that 
at O.T. 1279 7 simply dropped out after aiparo; 
(better reconstruct around Porson's aiyaroteo’), or 
that the same fate befell dad in L at El. 433 (where, 
as Nauck saw, the trouble was caused by simplex 
ordo), Apart from a bad lapse at 0.7. 227, where 
Dindorf's unattractive terefédo is printed in the text 
without warning, there is little to quarrel with in the 
austere apparatus, though one would have liked to 
hear of aporcovpérw (W) at O.T. 685, of dxpovél’ 
(L8*? for dpyor)") at 1213, of péuryet" Ere (rece.) at 
gor and above all of row (/7y7 = Tot) at 979. But 
when we are told what readings are actually recorded 
in the scholia, we might also like to hear what others 
are implied; a note on Iphianassa (£/. 158) is all 
very well, but, unless I am mistaken, the scholia 
imply a v.l. which was not a proper name but, 
presumably, a verb. Emendations are always a 
problem; here, as occasionally elsewhere, we detect 
a dual practice: a judicious and drastic selection 
from the corpus of well-known conjectures and a 
perceptibly more indulgent hearing for some recent 
French proposals; it would not be easy to jusnfy 
mention of aapudrovz (Ay. 835) in an edition which 
ignores Oiditoe manip (O.7. o43). At Ay. 208 
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ypeuias (Thiersch) is translated but not read: and the 
obelos which descends at El. 691 is withheld at 
Aj. 571, 771, 841 f. and 1417. 

The translation, if I dare say so, is attractive and 
often striking; I like particularly ‘écouter les es 
d'un far’ (Ay. 1161 f) and ‘ni méme que l'on 
soupconne sous ce poil fleuri’ (El. 42): good sense is 
extracted from £/. 1281 ff. It would be a super- 
human feat to construe the texts of three difficult 
plays and please everyone, and I offer the following 
as more probable interpretations than those given: 
Aj. g1: Ajax appears paotryopdpos, not with dipping 
sword. 9321: ayopytoc ati. refers to his more seemly 
deportment on previous occasions, cf. Trach. 1o74. 
407: a statement, not a wish. 467: mores pdvote 1s 
a conventional pairing; it does not imply ‘avec 
chacun deux’. 476: ‘adding up to vet taken from 
death’, perhaps cf. Martial V, XX, 14: ‘nobis 
pereunt et imputantur’. 572: not ‘juge’, of. 1196, but 
“president of the contest’, §o5: ‘east’ not ‘south’, 
of. 877. 817 fF: ‘the man who gave it... the carth 
which holds it’. 1294 nm: Teucer Aed claimed that 
Ajax was his own master (1099). 1297: Aerofe was 
to be thrown to the fishes; the lover's fate would be 
of no interest. O.T. 16: retain iepeig and distin- 
guish three groups. 44: ‘the experienced profit by 
consultation” (CQ xxiii go). g220f: ‘Otherwise 
I should not look far without a clue’ (v. CQ x 62 
and perhaps cf. El. 929); this, I believe, is the 
only admissible construe—Oecedipus means that, 
if he had concerned himself with the matter 
earlier, he would have exhausted every channel 
of inquiry, and it would have been absurd to 
begin a new investigation now with nothing to go 
on. 290 f.:9) "= (Vauvilliers) is not wanted but dio: 
(Purgold) is (CR ns. x 7). $34 f.: ‘your temper 
must be of very rock’ (CQ n.s. viii 142). 974: due 
must be construed as subject of fica, since the MS. 


tradition is rightly retained in 976, 579: ‘assigning 
her an equal share in the land’. 674: scenced in 
wrath’. 715: &évoe is worth translating. 767: ‘I 


fear I have already given too many reasons for 


wishing to see him’ (CQ xxiii 167). 1063: ‘base- 
born’ not ‘une vilaine’, 1086; the Chorus are 
infected Oedipus’ optimism. 1210: ace 


(Wunder) 4% mghtly noted—attractive in itself and 
permitting dere iddeuoy yfor (Jebb) in 1218, 
1273 £: ‘in darkness they shall see .. . and in darkness 
they shall fail to know .. .”; the negative must not be 
neglected, 1296: ‘even one who abhors the sight’. 
t410f.: the alternatives should be construed as 
written. 1520: ‘do you really think so?’ Ei, rai: 
why should the Chorus be ‘jeunes filles’? cf. 173. 
363: ‘just enough to avert hardship’. 496: ‘where’ 
not ‘so that’. 466: ‘justice forbids me to contend 
against you both’. 516: a: fore: ‘natiirlich’ 
(Kaibel—more might be made of this fine com- 
mentary). 531: no other Greek would sacrifice his 
own child (Kaibel). 688 £: ‘in a word, I never heard 
of such exploits’, 841: “though naught but soul’ 
(Whitman, Sophocles, 280). 21: ‘are you not 
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pleased" o61: retain the parallelism of expression, 
1008 n.: the allusion is to death by torture. 1080: 
‘having drawn a double vengeance upon herself 
(Kaibel). 1151: ‘our father’s cause is lost’, 

The short introductions to the plays are of varying 
merit, That to Ajax is sympathetic, but perhaps a 
shacde too defensive about the prolongation of the play 
after the hero’s death (on p. 38, ‘ici commence la 
deuxiéme partie de la pitece’ is uncalled for). We 
are surely unjustified in drawing any derogatory 
inference about the Homeric warrior from the famous 
simile of the ass (4 558 ff). Oedipus’ responsibility 
for his own sufferings is very perceptively treated; 
but I can make nothing of the alleged insincerity of 
Electra, The dating questions could hardly be 
answered to suit everyone. I see no likelihood of an 
allusion to Euripides’ Cretans in Aj. 1295 ff.; the play 
may be later than Antigone, but Mazon himself found 
traces of ‘second style’ in Yrachiniag and Ajax only. 
[ agree that Electra is late and [ cannot admit that it 
is ‘undoubtedly’ earlier than Euripides’ version; on 
this point I have never seen the arguments better 
presented than by A. 5. Owen in Greek Poetry and Life. 

On matters metrical I have only to say that I 
hanker for Pearson's trimeters at O.7. 665 ff. = 
6o4 ff, that Miss Dale’s colometry (Greek Poetry 
and Life, p. 197) seems preferable at El. 1ro68 if. and 
that the dubious prosody of El. 653 should perhaps 
have been noted. 

Some bad misprints have been mentioned else- 
where. I add: p. 18 n. ‘opposition’; 27, ‘pousuivra’; 
$3, ‘aus’, and a colon perhaps is required after 
‘ainsi’ in |. 1g. gy, ‘nique’; 103, ‘elle’; 117 m. 3999; 
11g n. yasdly; 122, “Elsmsley’; 148 n. ‘les choliaste’; 
150, éx xawois; 157, ‘elles’; 165, ‘les {?des) Phoci- 
diens’; 169, “Crhysothemm’: 186, ‘“dicours’; and 
(accentuation): p. 29 n. Kira: 70, éryvir: bir 
agpayida; and at O.7. 460, Bothe’s duecmapo: 
probably wrong for a prepositional compound. 

French lovers of the classics are singularly fortunate 
in the handy yet scholarly texts and cloquent yet 
accurate renderings with which the Collection Budé 
is constantly supplying them. I could write at length 
on the excellences of this new edition, but content 
myself with offering these criticisms as a tribute to the 
high standard maintained. 

A. D. Frrrox Baown. 


+ 


Studia scaenica. (Archiwum 
filologiczne, 5.) Wroclaw: Zaklad Narodowy 

im. Oxsolinskich. 1960, Pp. 192. #1. 2b. 

These ‘Studies’ consist of two articles, fortunately 
of casy access to Western scholars since the first is 
written in Latin, the second in German. 

I. De Sophoclis Telephia. This postulates a 
tetralogy consisting of (1) Yefephus, on the events in 
Mysia when Telephus received a spear-wound from 
Achilles; (2) “Ayouny 202Aopoc, in which Telephus 
comes to Argos and is healed by the spear of Achilles 
on condition of leading the Greeks to Troy and 
taking no part in the fighting himself or his family; 
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this play is reconstructed on the basis of P. Berol. 
gqo08 (Pearson fr. 142), P. Ryl. 482, and the frag- 
ments of the Telephus of Accius; (9) Eurppylus or 
Mveol, of which the scene is laid in Mysia; after 
Telephus’s death his son Eurypylus is allowed by his 
mother Astyoche (bribed by Priam) to go to Troy 
to fight against the Greeks, and is there killed by 
Neoptolemus wielding the spear of Achilles; (4) Tel. 
sat, on the exposure and finding of the baby Telephus 
(admittedly guesswork). The final note says that 
just as this was ready for the press the author became 
aware of BICS Supp. 5, 1957 (Handley-Rea), 
which showed on the basis of new fragment that 
P. Berol. ggo8, assigned by Wilamowitz on very 
slender evidence to Soph. “Ayanir Dvddoyoz, 1s 
almost certainly from the TYelephus of Euripides. 
Sr. deeply regrets being unable to deal with the 
subject in this dissertation, but does not find the 
identification with Eur. Tel. ‘satis probatum’. Most 
scholars, however, have found the case overwhelm- 
ingly strong, and since without this fragment there 
is nothing to connect "Ayauiv Ltddoyos with Tele- 
phus at all, Sr.’s Telephia, which is really determined 
by its second play, begins to look like Hamlet with- 
out the Prince of Denmark: at least there @ no 
criticism which can usefully be made here. 

Il. Die Szenerie der altattischen Komédie. Much 
of the argument tends to be divided in an irritating 
way between the text and lengthy footnotes, but the 
author shows an essential understanding of Aristo- 
phanes’ treatment of his stage, and the kind of jokes 
he got from it, which is as welcome as it is uncommon. 
His main thesis, important and irrefutable, ts “Ort 
der Handlung ist die Theaterbihne’, and any 
attempt of commentators to give it precise locality 
in terms of illusionistic stage-settings is fundamentally 
mistaken. He rightly insists that all Ar.’s plays were 
produced in the Theatre of Dionysus, éi Anval 
being merely a traditional formula. For what 
concerns the actual shape of the Theaterbihne, 
however, and many details of production, his assump- 
tions may seem to many dubious if not downright 
unacceptable. He takes for granted a stage-building 
with three doors ‘as required for tragedy’ (which 
tragedy?) and projecting side-wings, and appeals 
for confirmation to the theatre at Eretria as in all 
probability modelled on the fifth century Athenian 
theatre. But archaeologists differ considerably about 
the date and the interpretation of the Erctrian 
remains, and the wooden theatre at Corinth [v. Sul- 
well, Corinth ii 15 #f.), which certainly i late filth 
century, had no projecting wings. (For a discussion 
of these problems, see now T. B. L. Webster, ‘Staging 
and Scenery in the Ancient Greek Theatre’, Bull, 
Ryl. 42, 2, 1960). The use to which Sr. puts his 
side doors is often bizarre; the houses of Euripides in 
Ach., of Agathon in Thesm., and the Phrontisterion in 
Nub. have each to have two doors, one for the 
Servants and the Pupil to emerge from, and one for 
the subsequent entry of the ekkyklema. Why cannot 
the Servants and Pupil emerge and close the door 
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behind them (surely the normal procedure for any 
actor in any play who comes out of the door) so that 
it has then to be opened again for the ckkyklema? 
Sr. also makes much use of a central platiorm 
(Podium) of some kind in the middle of the orchestra, 
which he takes to be a survival from the earliest form 
of Aeschylean stage (in itself a highly debatable sub- 
ject), while denying any raised area or steps of any 
kind in front of the skené. Thus the uses of drafaire 
and «arafairs which have so often been the source 
of controversy in discussions of a ‘raised stage’ are 
mostly explained with reference to this Podium. But 
quite apart from the fact that the orchestra is in 
general the province of the Chorus and their flute- 
player, not of the actors, why should Philocleon, 
for instance, on his way home from a party (coming 
up the parodos) take his Hute-girl up on to a central 
Podium instead of towards his own house-door? 

Exkurs I deals with the vexed question of the 
meaning of Pl. Symp. 194b, and Exk, Il with the 
scenery of Ar. Pax. I find myself in strong disagree- 
ment with the conclusions of both, but there is no 
space to argue the details here. The article contains 
a number of incidental felicities of Aristophanean 
interpretation. 

A. M. Date. 


Jowansen (H. Frus) General reflection in tragic 
rhesis: a study ofform. [Diss.] Copenhagen: 
Munksgaard. 1959. Pp. 198. D.kr. go. 

Gnomologies being out of fashion, two ways have 

appeared of studying general reflection in the 
dramatic pocts. The passages in reflective language 
may be, and often have been, lifted from their 
context, prosed, and reassembled into an essay on 
the poct’s thought in the setting of his time. Dr 
Johansen’s method is the antipole of this. Heir to an 
of closer reading, he does not make it his busi- 
ness to arrange or evaluate these passages ethically or 
metaphysically, or to estimate their place in the 
history of ideas. Instead he carries out a careful 
analytical study of certain patterns of composition. 

General reflections serve many purposes. They 
may be brought in to buttress an argument or as 
the premise of a prediction or piece of advice. They 
may arise in a lyric context where ratiocination is of 
secondary importance. All these cases are here left 
on one side. The real subject is the universalising 
which occurs when a statement in plain speech about 
the actual state of affairs is amplified in significance 
by being logically connected with another somehow 
more general or deeper proposition. (1) The two 

things may simply be parallelised as instances of a 

superior rule (paratactic comparison), or (2) the 

deeper proposition may concern a mythological 
figure who constitutes the acknowledged type of what 
we see before us. (3) The superior rule may be 
propounded and then the particular situation pre- 
sented (with yap) as an example which goes to prove 
it (mapdderyya olxeiov). Or the logical starting-point 
may be the rule itself, employed so that the indi- 
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vidual case can either (4) be classified by it (descrip- 
tive application) or (5) stand out as manifestly in 
breach of it. Finally (6) the reflection may emerge 
as a conclusion to what has happened. These pro- 
vide Dr Johansen with his formal categories. 

He is able to show convincingly that the poet's 
mind works recurrently in these patterns and that in 
detail they undergo a gradual evolution, They 
mostly have natural roots in older Greek poetry. 
Paratactic comparison was probably archaic already 
in Homer, but the zapdderyya oixeioy came to full 
flower in tragedy and even began to influence the 
development of the other patterns. The pocts 
moreover had their personal proclivities. Sophocles 
and Euripides felt the archaic note in paratactic 
comparison and largely dropped it from their later 
work, Aeschylus and Euripides articulated their 
reflective sequences by means of pauses, whereas 
Sophocles in his later life blended general and par- 
ticular together to smooth out the line of thought. 
Euripides underwent some interesting changes in 
the years following 420. Probably owing to the 
resignation of old age he became less given to violent 
or universally directed pathos. This was noticed by 
Schadewaldt, but it now appears that there were 
concomitant formal changes. Numerous as his con- 
clusive reflections are, his earlier intense interest in 
reflection appears to wane. Some kinds of descrip- 
tive application drop out, the pattern coming to be 
used rather as a mere introductory formula. For- 
merly his tapadetypoata appeared at critical moments 
of the action, now they are relegated to secondary 
speeches and used more perfunctorily to point moral 
lessons by the way. 

These studies are valuable for a number of reasons. 
First, as will readily be inferred, they shed light on a 
number of chronological and biographical problems. 
More important, by tracking the processes of a poet's 
mind they form acute and sensitive pieces of literary 
crincism. Such close reading will often bring to 
light structural elements and connections of thought 
which have escaped the majority of editors. This 
leads incidentally to improvements of punctuation. 
In the Oxford text of the Antigone Pearson's full stop 
alter 391 is shown to interrupt the sequence of 
thought, and his indentation after 7o9 to break up a 
formal unit (707-711) which with the sequel makes 
a paratactic comparison. The fragments too are 
sometimes illuminated. Three lines of Euripicles’ 
Phacthon are identified as a paratactic comparison with 
the vestigial remains of special statements preceding 
and following. 

It cannot, however, be said that the book inspires 
complete confidence, still less that it is pleasant to 
read. A few slips and misprints will be forgiven, 
but there are other elements which put the reader 
on his guard. Conclusions are sometimes squeezed 
out of very small statistics, as when the Ajax and An- 
ligone are said to show a ‘comparatively extensive 
use’ of paratactic comparison (two instances cach). 
The author is also continuously on the defensive in 
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regard to his scheme. “When working with these 
things, it is a sine quar non to realise all the time that 
the logical notions which we sometimes have to 
apply to the texts do not always square with the 
thought and language of the texts themselves.” It 
is all honest, but a writer should be the master rather 
than servant of his tools, 

To be read with any degree of comfort a book like 
this requires many passages of verse to be set out, 
properly spaced off, in Greek. For some, possibly 
economic, reason the author gives up the attempt 
to do this after the first few chapters; from then on, 
Greek quotations are either cramped or missing, and 
everything has to be looked up. The English is 
valiant, but the niceties of our word-order and 
prepositional usage cause the writer many a trip. 
He needed the help of an English friend, who might 
very likely have saved him also from a reference on 
p. 119 toan obscure Mrs Dale. But his modesty and 
patience go a long way to atone for these various 
shortcomings and his thesis takes an honourable 
place in that work which is so characteristic of our 
time, ‘the gradual discovery in various fields of 
research of the subtle interplay and fundamental 
unity of thought and form’. 

CHARLES GARTON. 


The Complete Greek Tragedies Translated. 
Ed. D. Grene and R. Lattimore. 
Vol, I. Cyclops, Heracles, W. Ariat: 
Iphigenia in Tauris, W. Binner; Helen, R, 
Lattimore. Vol. II. Hecuba, W. Arrow- 
smith; Amdromache, J. F. Nims; Trojan 
Women, R. Lattimore; Ion, R. F. Willetts. 
Chicago: University Press (Cambridge U.P.). 
VoL. II, 1956. Pp. 256. 28%. Vol. IIT, 1958. 
Pp. 255. gos. 

In these two volumes the translation of the 
Johigenia in Tauris is distinguished from the others in 
being the work of a poet, not a Greek scholar, and, 
as we are told in the introduction, not made from the 
Greek text but based on a close study of all English 
versions available. It is not surprising that it should 
frequently appear to be a paraphrase rather than a 
translation, Thus in the first seventy lines fy ypy; 
o¢ Oicor (23) is expanded to ‘Summon your daughter 
now and keep your word’, and fxarrayuye Fiper (27) 
to ‘the blow would have been struck I saw the 
knife’; whereas lines 99 and 66 and a number of 
words and phrases are omitted. A more striking 
example is 855-61, where a fairly close prose transla- 
tion might run: “When without marrage song, O 
brother, I was brought to a false hed-channher of 
Achilles; and at the altar there were tears and lamen- 
tation. Alas for the holy water (sprinkled) there’, and 
Mr Binner gives us: 


And do you see what I remember there? 
The treachery, the misery, the shame! 
After the trickery, the vanishing 

Of all my dreams! Not to Achilles’ arms 
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I went, circled with songs, but, shaken with sobs, 
I felt the hot flame from the altar-stone 
And the cold water trickled on my head. 


However, not all passages are handled with quite this 
freedom, and as a rule the general purport is con- 
veyed, often with greater power and charm than is 
found in more scholarly translations. Greckless 
readers may vote this one of the most attractive 
versions, but they will never know how much of what 
they enjoy is Euripides and how much Mr Binner. 
It should be added that there are passages where a 
close rendering is combined with a vigour and 
simplicity that would be effective on the stage, ¢.g. 
q21-2 


Hviddy, Gavoluel’, da Grog Garotpeia 

caLuot” + Exov pot, pdoyaroy ormicag epi. 

If this is death, let's meet it, Pylades, 

Like men! Come on! Together! With our swords! 


The other plays must be dealt with briefly. Where 
there is no indication of the Greek text used it is not 
always easy to check the accuracy of the translation. 
On the whole the standard is good, though there are 
a few rather odd lapses. In Helen 11, for instance, 
Lattimore writes ‘his mother’s image’, but the 
Greek is dpddiocpa not Gyadua, and in 449 dovdqror 
vévog can hardly mean ‘of high degree’. In the 
same play some scenes may well be to some extent 
parodies of tragic situations, conventions and lan- 
guage, and this effect is marred by too colloquial 
a tone, as in ‘Quite so, granny, just as you say, and 
fair enough’ (441). The Alexandrines which Latti- 
more continues to use for Greck iambics seem to me 
a little too slow in movement and less suitable than 
the blank verse adopted by most of the translators. 
In the Andromache J. F. Nims shows ingenuity in 
contriving isometric renderings of clegiacs, anapacsts 
and lyric metres. In dialogue his phraseology 
sometimes strikes me as misleading in its connota- 
tion; e.g. Fuveddew ‘cuddle up’; dde patios Gr “you, 
you piddler’; raz 6" aipatmaods feds creeifar gpol 
‘and hooted over the scarlet clotted goblins’. In the 
fon R. F. Willetts omits altogether lines 24-6, 9394-7 
and 557, without giving any reason. In 594 he 
apparently accepts Scaliger’s emendation, which 
makes Ion refer to Xuthus, in his presence, as a 
nobody. In the last twenty lines some of the stage 
directions supplied and the distribution of speakers 
assumed are valid only on an interpretation which 
not all would accept, but no doubt each translator is 
entitled to present the play as he sees it. On the 
whole the versions of the Cyclops, Heewha and Heracles, 
all by W. Arrowsmith, secmed to me the most con- 
sistently satisfactory in these volumes. 

Many other detailed criticisms could be made, 
some of them being of course matters of individual 
taste: but there is also much that is admirable, and I 
regret that limitations of space preclude quotation 
of some fine passages. Where many translators are 
concerned, there is bound to be a good deal of varia- 
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tion in style and some unevenness of quality, but 
taken as a whole these verse translations are a serious 
attempt to present Euripides in contemporary idiom, 
and an attempt that has achieved a good measure of 
Success. 

P. T. STEVENS. 


Epuonns {J. M.) The Fragments of Attic 
Comedy after Meineke, Bergk, and Kock, 
augmented, newly edited with their contexts, 
annotated, and completely translated into 
English verse. Vol. Il. Leiden: Brill. 1959. 

682. £7 55. od. 

Chis secs volume of Edmonds’ work is planned 
in the same way as its predecessor, Contaiming the 
fracments of those pocts who may for convenience 
be labelled ‘middle-comedy’ writers, it takes us from 
Aristophanes’ sons to Timocles: presumably Diphilus 
and Philemon are postponed to the next volume. 
The fragments of each poet are arranged as far as 
possible in the order of Kock, and his numbering ts 
generally retained. .An asterisk is used to indicate 
doubtful attributions (though this is nowhere ex- 
plicitly stated, to my knowledge). 

A modern edition of the fragments of ‘middle 
comedy’, to replace Meineke (vol. ii published in 
1840) and Kock (vol. ii in 1884), has long been 
needed. Unfortunately, the present volume in no 
way supersedes Meineke and Kock; though it is not 
without individual felicities, it contains so many 
inaccuracies and so much evidence of unsound 
judgment that no scholar can use it safely without 
first verifying text, reference, and interpretation 
elsewhere. One deeply regrets the harshness of this 
assessment, particularly in view of the editor's death 
while this volume was still in proof (it was seen 
through the press by Miss A. K. Clarke with two 
helpers, whose diligence is deservedly recognised in a 
foreword), but those who seck a worthy memorial 
of Edmonds" scholarship, imagination, and inspiration 
must look elsewhere. 

Tt will be an advantage to consider the text, transla- 
tion, and interpretation of the fragments separately. 
First, the text. This is equipped with a brief 
apparatus criticus which is full of pitfalls for the unwary. 
For instance, the source of most of the fragments 
eollected here is Athenacus, whose text (in books 
TII-XV) has been shown by Maas to derive from a 
single, extant archetype: the codex Marcianus (A). 
But Edmonds reports manuscript readings of 
Athenaecus invariably as ‘mss.’, and indeed he seems 
to value the readings of the epitome mss. as highly 
as those of 4. ‘This would perhaps not mar the 
apparatus unduly if all the readings had been reported 
accurately, but they are not. The following example 
of inaccuracy, by no means unique, is taken from a 
fragment (Alexis, go) where Stobacus is the source: 
y. 1, E. ponts Gterra without comment, but this is 
Meineke’s conjecture, all the mss. reading dt 
narra; v. 4, E. prints tocetre, with ‘mss. tocorrm’. 
No indication is given that this is Edmonds’ own 
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conjecture, based on Hirschig'’s tocofror. At v. 6, 
the apparatus runs ‘most (mo.) omit wate’; in fact 
all the mis. omit xatem, which is a medieval con- 
jecture (second hand of A). Similar inaccuracies 
occur in reporting papyri {e.g. Philiscus, 1A, especi- 
ally vy. 1, 8, 11: with encatiteat use of square 
brackets) and inscriptions (e.g. the festimema of 
Anaxandrides, from [.G,. 14, 1098). Furthermore, 
when conjectures are admitted into the text, it is 
very rare that Edmonds records the name of the 
original emendator, Thus it often difficult to 
decide whether new conjectures are the editor's own 
or not. 

The text itself reveals that Edmonds was far too 
ready to admit new conjectures; yet amongst much 
that is implausible several palmary emendations 
deserve notice: Anaxandrides, 15 v. 9 (ed<y" ef oma, 
tai), Eubulus, $2 v. 2 (‘Apecter), Antiphanes, 
47 (a difficult fragment with a series of problems 
brilliantly solved), Epicrates, 10 v. 1 («cAiwea), 
Alexis’ tithe <Joudieeov; and there are many others 
deserving of serious consideration by future editors 
(e.g. Antiphanes, 190 Vv. 5, 244, 262 v. 1). 

Edmonds’ translations, in rhymed verse, are often 
elegant, witty (e.g. Nicostratus, 28), and spirited 
(e.g. Ephippus, 184, 19), although the idiom some- 
times seems dated. The tyranny of rhyme prevents 
exact renderings, but Edmonds consistently stays 
close to the original, and errors such as Alexis, 
127 v. 5 (anise for dryer), 165 (tr. ‘let dark Opora 
go to hell’), and the title "/n-iexog translated ‘Colt’, 
are not numerous. However, the point of Epicrates, 
11 (the “Platonic divisions’ fragment) is lost when 
the whole fragment is turned into am exercise in 
Scots dialect; the effect of the Doricisms in the 
original was all the greater for their being scattered 
at intervals in an Attic text. 

Edmonds adds to his text a large number of foot- 
notes. Here one must quarrel severely with the 
editor, On the analogy, presumably, of such old- 
comedy political allegories as Cratinus’ Dionys- 
alexandros and Nemesix, Edmonds interprets when- 
ever he can the mythological titles of fourth-century 
comedy as similar compositions, in which the 
mythical heroes are contemporary figures (or places) 
in semi-disguise. Thus Tereus in Philetacrus’ play 
is tentatively identified as a caricature of Cotys: 
Odysseus more than once is assumed to be Callis- 
tratus in exile; Eubulus’ Glaucus and Antiphanes’ 
Caencus are both Athens; the hungry Heracles in 
Alexis’ Lines is conjectured to be the hungry Athenian 
Demos. Perhaps such political allegories were occa- 
sionally written in the fourth century (for a possible 
example, see Webster, Studies in Later Greek Comedy, 
20); but there can be little doubt that the majority 
of mythical comedies produced in this period were 
apolitical travesties, in which popular myths (or 
tragic versions of them) were farcically and vulgarly 
reinterpreted. Moreover, on the tentative equation 
of mythical hero and fourth-century personality or 
city, Edmonds over-confidently constructs arguments 
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for dating the plays concerned; these arguments, of 
course, fall to the ground immediately that the 
general ‘political allegory’ theory is shown to be 
implausible. The evidence sometimes advanced for 
dating other types of play uw also inclined to be 
suspect: if Philippus’ (or Philippides’) Odynthia is 
dated to 378 solely because Olynthus fell to Sparta 
in 379, ought not Menander’s Olynifia logically to 
be given the same date? Again, Alexis’ Arateta 
is assigned to the year 306 on the hypothesis that the 
heroine of the tithe was identical with the historical 
Cratesipolis, but no evidence is adduced to support 
this identification: what evidence there its rather 
suggests that this play was of a new-comedy type, 
with the Krateia of the title a persona ficta. These 
instances accurately reflect Edmonds’ consistent 
interpretation of the ‘middle comedy’ as a succession 
of plays on political themes, with many of the 
characters caricatures of real people. The evidence 
in support of this theory is so meagre, and the evi- 
dence against it so strong, that a great number of 
Edmonds’ footnotes, together with much of his 
appendix of production dates (pp. 699-40), must be 
considered valueless. 

It is likely that the collection of material for this 
volume ceased many years before its publication: 
there seems to be no other explanation for the 
absence of references to work on Athenacus and 
Greek comedy published after Peppink's eclition of 
the Athenaeus epitome (1937-19939) and the first 
edition of Page’ 8 Literary Pafyri: Poetry (1940). Thus 
no account is taken of Webster's anticipation (op. cu., 
66) of Edmonds’ identification of the title figure of 
Nicostratus’ Vereus, or of Desrousseaux’ atéprait at 
Philetaerus, 19 (Budé Athenacus, 1 21c), which so 
nearly resembles Edmones'’ own suggestion. 

The volume abounds in misprints; of those that I 
have noted, the following seem to be most awkward 
to correct: p. 28, app. erit., “Gaisp.’ for “Gaisiford)"; 
p. 74, fr. 59 v. 2, yotre: omitted before yapel; p. 113, 
note ¢, reference should be ‘Rudens 478'; p. 194, fr. 
ti, reference should be to Athenaeus, iii 1oba; 
p. t54, fr. 14 v. 6, 9 aU" for 7 di’; p. 220, fr, 126 vv. 
1-2, read wixpoxwdtor Geor; p. 418, jfin., read ‘102K = 
67A'; p. 424, m.1, read ‘Moer(is)’". A printing 
accident may have accounted for the disappearance 
from this volume of Alexis, 944 (on p. 520, it is re- 
numbered in a cross-reference as 639A, but it does not 
appear between 63 and 64); but the omission of the 
papyrus fragment of Alexis’ Hesione (Pap. Oxprri., 
xv 1801; Cronert, Literarisches entralblatt, Ixxiii 1922, 
425; Weinreich, Sit.-berichte, Vienna, 1942, Abh. 4, 
123) is a more culpable oversight. 

W. G. Arnott. 


Prato. Gorgias. Ed. E. RK. Dodds. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1959. ‘Pp. vii + 406. 
£2 5. od. 


It had been known for some years that Professor 
Dodds was engaged in editing the Gorgias, and he now 
tells us that he conceived the plan twenty years ago 
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when he was lecturing on it at the beginning of the 
war to undergraduates who were soon to be soldiers, 
and was struck by the relevance of its themes to the 
problems of our own time. The work was delayed 
by war-time duties and by other urgent commitments 
in the immediate post-war years. It has been well 
worth waiting for, and it will at once take, and will 
long keep, its place as the standard edition of the 

Dodds offers no radically new interpretation of the 
dialogue as a whole, but his industry and learning 
have been well spent in producing an edition which 
unifies, consolidates and extends all that has been 
done for the Gorgias by earlier commentators, and 
which also brings to bear on the dialogue the results 
of the work of other scholars who were more generally 
concerned with Plato or Greek language, literature 
and philosophy. 

The Preface disarms a possible criticism of what 
seems at first sight a disproportionate amount of 
space devoted to textual matters. Dodds found that 
Burnet’s afpareius was seriously inadequate, and he 
has supplied its defects by taking account of the 
papyr, of the minor manuscripts, and of the indirect 
tradition, as well as by undertaking a fresh collation 
of W and F from photographs lent by the Association 
Guillaume Budé. The evidence for the text is 
considered at length in the second chapter of the 
Introduction. Dodds acknowledges that very few 
of the textual problems he discusses have any im- 
portant bearing on the understanding of the doctrine 
of the dialogue, but he rightly pleads that nobody 
since Stallbaum has offered a reasoned defence of a 
text of the Gorgias. 

Chapter I of the Introduction consists of thoughtful 
and judicious essays on the dialogue’s Subject and 
Structure, Personages and Period, and Date of 
Composition, with a final section on ‘Plato and 
Athens’. Recent commentators have rightly hesi- 
tated to single out any topic as being #te theme of the 
Gorgias. Dodds goes much further, and convincingly 
exhibits a ‘spiral’ pattern in which the two themes of 
fytopic) and etdanmioria are subtly intertwined. He 
gives strong reasons for regarding Callicles as a 
historical personage, and for seeing the Socrates of 
this dialogue as a mixture of the ironist of the early 
aporetic dialogues with the metaphysician and 
prophet of some of the later works. In his discussion 
of the date of the dialogue, which concludes by 
placing it at the end of the first group, Dodds inci- 
dentally offers much sound sense for the attention of 
those who still need to be convinced that the Apology 
is agnostic on the question of human immortality, 
that the hedonism of the Protegeras is seriously meant, 
and that the Theory of Forms had barely begun to 
germinate in any work of the first group. To his 
reasons for placing the .Wene after the Gorgiar he 
might have added that the Meno is nearer to the 
developed Theory of Forms than the carlicr work. 
The Introduction underlines the parallel between the 
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problems of the twentieth century which impressed 
itself on Dodds when he was lecturing in the year 
£O35—1940. 

All these themes, and many others of equal in- 
terest, are developed in a commentary which is a 
rich storehouse of learning and sound judgement on 
a myriad points of language, logic, style, history and 
doctrine. There are particularly valuable remarks 
on the connexion between the Gorgias and the 
developed account of “pure rhetoric’ in the Phaedrus; 
on the paradoxical contention that the true use of 
rhetoric would be to secure punishment for one’s 
wicked friends and to deprive one’s enemies of its 
benefits; on the important passage where Socrates 
pays tribute to the qualifications of Callicles as a 
fellow-secker for the truth; on Plato's estimate of 
Attire tragedy; on the germs in the Gorgras of the 
absolutism of the AMepublic, Politiezs and Lares: and 


on the réle of Callicles as spokesman for an anti- 


Platon chez Platon, 


In such a full and hvely exposition of an important 
dialogue there are inevitably points at which indi- 
vidual scholars will wish to cavil. Dodds does not 
give convincing grounds for holding that grdovreix- 
is always a corruption of gidora- (p. 219), and he 
does not do justice to the possibility that ‘ed a) airy 
Wy tut)" (497b8) means ‘it is not on this that you 
pride yourself’. But these are small matters. There 
are two points of greater substance which call for 
critical comment. Dodds has missed opportunities 
of displaying the extent to which Plato uses in the 
Gorgias the very rhetorical devices and techniques 
whose misuse by others he is concerned to criticise. 
He also fails to grasp the true mature of the Socratic 
technique of paradoxical utterance, and so is inclined, 
after the manner of Aristotle, to dismiss paradoxes 
simply because they are paradoxical. He remarks, 
for example, that Plato does not always restrict the 
word fovjeota: to the sense required by the paradox 
that every man wishes for what is good. But this is 
not an oversight on Plato's part. It is of the essence 
of a paradox that it achieves its effects by ad foc 
extension or restriction of meaning to which its 
author is not committed permanently and for all 
purposes, Solon’s paradox does not deprive him of 
the night to recognise the literal truth that some men 
are happy even while they are still alive. 

There is an interesting appendix on Socrates, 
Callicles and Nietzsche. The book is supplied 
with a List of Works Cited, an Index of Testimonia, 
an Index of Greek Words and Phrases, and a very 
full General Index. The printing and proof-reading 
are in general excellent, but there is a trivial error in 
the word ‘personal’ at the end of p. 243, and the 
quotation from Lord Acton on p. 342 has been 
badly mauled. 

All who read this edition will be deeply grateful 
for the sanity of its judgements, the sureness of its 
touch, the comprehensiveness of its scope and the 
pungency of its style. Plato speaks of Attic tragedy 
‘in terms that a bishop might use in discussing the 
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dangers of commercial television’. The yapadpide 
is crisply portrayed as ‘a bird of messy habits and 
uncertain identity’, Dodds reminds us that ‘Plato 
did not know that he was writing for grammarians’. 
If he had known that he was writing for editors he 
would have wished them to have the qualities which 
Dodds shares with Callicles—efroa, Taponola, 
éLgTH EN. 
Rexrorp Bamsroucn. 


Midias. Contre Aristocrate. Ed. and trans. 
J» Humbert and L. Gernet. [Association 
G. Budé.] Paris: “Les Belles Lettres’. 1959. 
Pp. i -- 196. Fr. 1,200. 

Humbert is entirely responsible for C. Mid., 
Gernet for C. Aristocr. Their contributions can best 
be considered separately. 

C. Mid, Text and apparatus. H. has newly collated 
both Sand Y. For A and F he has used previous 
collations, but he has checked the reported readings 
of F (and B) against the Aldine edition, and those of A 
against Paris 2999 and 2936. He follows 5 in some 
forty places where Butcher (usually also Sykutris, less 
often Goodwin) followed other MSS. or adopted a 
modern correction (16 line 10, the reading attributed 
to A in H’s note is not that which Butcher and 
Sykutris report and adopt). In six places, however, 
where Butcher followed S, H, prefers A, Apart from 
three deletions (10 tj é Atovicov, 47 TaApaypH ud, 
86 9) tol oxipepopidvez) he prints only one correction 
of his own: 165 6 dyasyrds waiz, seeming not to see 
the point of dare (SY), which he calls ‘assez bizarre’. 
He adopts at least ten modern corrections without 
acknowledgement, most of them very slight, but 
surely Markland (185) should be given credit. He 
cites few modern corrections in the apparatus, and 
(rightly) even fewer testimonia, but he gives generally 
a fuller report than Butcher of the readings of SAYF, 
being never content with al., cett., or vulg. How- 
ever, his notes are often confusing and sometimes 
ambiguous, for although SAYF are the only sigla 
used, AYF are used in a peculiar way, to represent 
‘non seulement les manuscrits ainsi désignés, mais en 
méme temps ce qu'atteste chacune des quatre familles: 
s'il y a divergence reconnue A l’interieur d'une méme 
famille, la legon Ja moins fréquente est mise entre 
parenthéses’, A couple of examples, taken almost 
at random, will illustrate the result: 47.1, ‘pity 
SYF: tfpicy (éfpitn) A (Butcher: ‘éfpity codd. uno 
excepto: Jfpioy Schaefer’; Sykutris: ‘ifpity codd.: 
tipieg Paris. 2998)": 49.12, fdn hab, AYF: non 
hab, 5, non hab. (hab.) A (Sykutris: ‘#jdy om. S"): 
16.3 dv éuod SAF: di’ god SAF: dt guot (end) ¥ 
(Butcher: “d’ gu? YO: é&' guot S vulg’: Sykutris 
“dt gué Rh. Gr. IV 459: de’ éuot codd.’), 

Translation. This seems graceful and lively, but 
some words and phrases are inadequately rendered: 
ToAuyuata 19; repeated «ai 20, of. 28; gion and 
Tatpixic not rendered 49; jaro 49, of. note on p.182; 
éhatvorta 66; dapéynow 83; xdrtijpa 87; emphatic 
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mpatat 161; éxxéyofary 161. There are also a few 
mistakes: 51 ‘dresser des autels' is not in the Greek 
(although dywé: may well be right); 79 parépa 
‘sotur’; 47 ‘magistrat’, referring to a diacryric. In 
87 the words dtr... dixyy have been omitted, in 
161 the words érepa ... Mewdiaz. 

Notes. These could have been more helpful, 
especially on history and institutions, even within 
the space allotted to them. There could at least 
have been a few references to modern literature. 
Some of the notes seem unduly trivial (e.g. pp. 26.1, 
43.2, 51.1, 64.1, 65.1, 74.1... .). Some are mis- 
leading, ¢.g. p. 21.1 on getye, p. 22.1 and p, 180, 
n. on 36.4, on the apdéedpor and apurdrec, p. 189, 
n. on $3.5, on the Forty, who handled only rae GAdac 
Aixaz, p. 70.1 on symmories—D. is referring to those 
for elmpopd, p. 185, mn. on 110.6, on Euboca—D’s 
dealings with Callias come later. Above all, there 
is inconsistency about the chronology of the chief 
events—assigned to 349/348 on pp. 3-4 and p. 94 n. 1, 
but to (951/)350 on p. 43 n. 1 and p. 185 n. on 110.6 
(ef. the following note). For ‘les affaires d'Eubée’ 
\p. 185) it would be appropriate to refer to Parke, 
JHS 1929, or to Cloché or Glotz-Cohen, rather than 
to Goodwin. 

C. Aristocr, Text and apparatus, In the Intro- 
duction G, says nothing about the MSS,, but seem- 
ingly he too has made, or used, a new collation of Y, 
at least, for his account of its readings diverges in at 
least forty places from the reports of Butcher and 
Sykutris. Otherwise his apparatus differs little from 
Butcher's, Nor does his text; I noticed only eighteen 
changes, the majority rejecting 5 in favour of some 
modern correction, A few seem unnecessary, e.g. 
«ht > 6, offé for xai 131, [kai] 150, Todeprjoew for 
modeueiy 152, but most are plausible, He adopts 
only two corrections of his own: siew for eisir 59, 
pacir 89, which seems almost mecessary. He defends 
aidéantal tea (72), referring to Glotz, Solidarité de 
la famille, p. 102, n. 4. 

Translation. I noticed only two doubtful render- 
ings: 65 «ai awleidy wai de adred pdpropés dope ‘ces 
belles histoires dont nous pouvons nous-mémes 
témoigner’ (surely a distinction is intended), g4 
obyi wade Eyer po) Afoo ‘vous n’avez donc pas le 
droit de ne pas abroger’ (Vince is better: ‘it is not 
right that you should refuse to annul"). Generally 
the translation seems elegant and vigorous as well as 
accurate, 

Votes. As usual, Gernet handles the juridical 
questions with admirable lucidity. He also explains 
many of the historical allusions as adequatcly as is 
possible in a few words, but a littl: more information 
should have been given on recent happenings in the 
Hellespont region. There is, for instance, no note 
on 103 “nos concitoyens résidant en Chersonése’, the 
note on Sestos (p. 157, n. 2) should refer more pre- 
cisely to the very recent Athenian reconquest, and it 
might be mentioned that the treaty which the 
speaker commends (173) has been identified with 
IG i? 126. Two small points: on any chronological 
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scheme Philip's advance to Thermopylai cannot have 
preceded Pammenes’ expedition to Asia (p, 166, 
n, 1), and Robert's theory that the dadexa Geol were 
not the Olympians, which ‘has found little support 
and is indeed ridiculous’ (Guthrie), should not be 
presented as fact (p. 191, n. on 66). 

Misprints. I noticed about thirty minor faults in 
the whole volume. There are also a few more 
troubling errors: C.Mid, 53 text xparijpa, note 
‘xpatijpag nos’; 67 td belongs before ordua; 86 text 
(#j tol cxipopopuivos), note ‘[rijy tod Gapyysdcwos] 
nos’; 94 note, for ‘1’ read ‘5-6', g4.6 note, delete 
dtaurytiye édéoar; C. Aristocr. 116.2 the critical note 
is confused: 186.9 ‘ef codd." needs to be added to the 
note; 162 a bad muddle in the apparatus, for “12° 
read ‘4’ and add to this note ‘iyiy secl. Weil’ 
(deleting ‘dyjnov tuivy F'?), and in the text, 162.12, 
delete zov: the note marked 162.6 is evidently also 
out of place; p. 8, part of n. 1 on p. 7 has crept into 
the text; p. 145, ‘c. Aristocr. 149’ would be more 
appropriate than ‘Dém. 669,7'; p. 184, for 47.5, 83.10, 
90.6 read 6.9, 87.5, 88.10 respectively; the note on 
go.6 is missing. 

C. Ropewa.p. 


xlix-Ivi.) Ed. and trans. L. Gernet. iv. 
(Discours lvii-lix.) Ed. and trans. L. Gernet. 
Index by J. A. Foucault and KR. Weil. [Asso- 
ciation G. Budé.] Paris: “Les Belles Lettres’. 
1959, 1960. Pp. 150, 190. NFr. 15 each. 
These volumes maintain the standard set by 
redecessors, in the first of which M, 
Sernet explained the principles underlying his text 
and apparatus (see JHS Ixxvii (1957) 330-1). In 
these eleven speeches G. adopts some twenty of A's 
readings, and a few modern conjectures, which 
neither Blass nor Rennie accepted; otherwise, in his 
esteem for A, he is often with Blass against Rennie, 
but he again rejects many needless changes made by 
Blass. He prints in his text about a dozen emenda- 
tions of his own, besides suggesting some twenty 
further corrections or deletions. It is casy to sce how 
most of the slight mistakes and glosses postulated 
might have crept in; but in accepting Scherling’s 
Exipw for Eeipe (lii 3) G. suggests that olka should 
replace olmjrap dv and deletes xai fr 2etpe 
xatomotyta (9), and the fact that these further 
changes almost inevitably follow casts greater doubt 
on 5’s correction, The other most notable change 
is the insertion of ode before teyydre (Iviti 59). As 
in the two previous volumes, the effort to make the 
apparatus concise renders some of the notes useless 
without recourse to some other edition: ¢.g. xlix 7 






xai, lvi 23 Tir, lix 32 te: cither the line or the con- 


text is needed. In three places the translation and the 
order of the critical note suggest that the reading 
printed is not that which G, intended to adopt. 

The word drnpecia, which occurs repeatedly in 
| and once in li, is translated as ‘rameurs’. For this 
rendering there are many precedents (c.g. the Loeb 
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translation here, the German commentanes on 
Thucydides and Crawley’s and Warner's transla- 
tions: ¢f. LSF ‘body of rowers, ship's crew’), but 
an examination of passages in which the word is 
used sugeests that this cannot be right, as had 
indeed been recognised long ago (see, for example, 
Busolt, stk? 572 ff). Until recently the most deci- 
sive passage was Thuc. vi 91, but there is now also the 
‘decree of Themistocles’ from Troezen (Hesperia 00x 
(1960) 200, line 26). The word seems normally to 
denote members of the ship's company other than 
the rowers (often, as here, called simply ratra:) and 
the émfdtar: as we might say, the petty officers (cf. 
Gomme's note on Thuc. i 143). Similarly the 
Gampérne (1 41, 51) was probably one of these, rather 
than simply ‘un envoy’ or ‘le messager’. I query 
a few other renderings: li 21, ‘maison’ must be a 
mistake for ‘moisson'; liv 19, -tpo 15 surely not tem- 
poral here but means ‘in order to avoid’ (LS7); 
liv 42, the translation seems to be of Voemel's 
conjecture, not mentioned, aitiapater; lvii go, the 
translation cannot be right if ta is retained; lix 1ob, 
the meaning seems rather to be ‘he laid down in the 
decree, with reference to them, the rule that 
none ..., which climinates the contradiction to 
which G. refers in his note on 99. In Ivn 20 the 
words fefo: ... éuod have been left untranslated. 

The introductions and footnotes are again par- 
ticularly good on the juristic side, with plenty, but 
not a superfluity, of references to the modern litera- 
ture. They also explain most non-juristic allusions 
that might puzzle the ordinary student as adequately 
as limits of space permit. III: p. 95 and n. 2: on 
the difficult question of the trierarch’s réle in recruit- 
ment, a reference might be given to some fuller 
discussion, such as Busolt’s (L is evidently a mistake 
for LI); Lkewise on proxema (p. 68), since speech 
lii is one of our chief literary sources; while on 
aponeopopa (18, of p. 36) reference might be made 
to A. H. M. Jones's discussion of this passage (Alhentan 
Democracy 26-8). P. 77, 0.2: it is far from true 
that but for lii 20 we should hardly be aware that 
there was trade in the fourth century between Athens 
and Phoenicia. F. 199, p. 199, 0. 3: there is much 
that is obscure about these commercial laws, and 
it is by no means certain that the reference in Ivi 10 
is to the law quoted xxxiv 97, ctc., of Hasebroek, 
Trade and Politics 170 (not an adequate analysis). 
P. 135, n. 1: the allusion to Paoli’s theory concerning 
dima: Euprvot requires a reference to the note on 
sxxii 2g in vol. I. IV: p. 9, n.3 (om p. ro): G, 
mentions Gomme’s theory (Essays in Greek History 
ond Literature 75-06), that failure in an appeal 
against exclusion from the citizen roll did not invalve 
sale into slavery as a penalty, only to reject it. Itisa 
pity that space did not permit him to state his 
reasons fully, since, so far as | know, the theory has 
never been discussed by an expert on Greek law. 
G. refers merely to the speaker's allusions to the 
consequences of failure; but surely, as Gomme says 
(79), ‘a candid reader, who had not yet been told that 
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enslavement was the penalty of failure, would cer- 
tainly not guess it from the speech’. P. 29, n. 2: iris 
hazardous to assert that the ‘law of Aristophon’ 
referred to in this puzzling passage is the law quoted 
by Athenaeus, which was itself by no means certainly 
a re-enactment of Pericles’ decree (see, for instance, 
Lipsius, Altisches Recht, 414, n. 146). P. 99: I am 
not convinced that ‘il faut suppléer’ the law referred 
to in lviili 10-12 as G. proposes, on the assumption 
that it too was concerned with the penalties incurred 
by a prosecutor who failed cither to proceed or to 
receive one-fifth of the votes. It appears rather 
that this second law simply authorised the use of 
fvdesi; or dmayenn) against any person alleged to 
have accused an fumopoc falsely, which would of 
course lead to his appearance in court. In other 
words, it will have specified a particular application 
of the shadowy ypag7) cuxopartiaz. Admittedly it is 
hard to see how such a law could be given effect, but 
Bonner and Smith (Administration of Justice, 11 71), to 
whom G. does not here refer, suggest one possibility. 
P, 66; the prosecution of Apollodoros raises problems 
that have never been satisfactorily solved, but the 
account given by Theomnestos suggests that he was 
condemned and his proposal quashed not ‘pour Ie 
fond" but because he was held to be dro. Inci- 
dentally one is sorry to see it stated categorically once 
again that in 348 Eubulos ‘gérait’ the theoric fund, 

At the end of the fourth volume there is an index 
of proper names (113-27) compiled by J. A. de 
Foucault. There is also an ‘Index des termes du 
droit et des institutions’ (128-go), compiled by 
R. Weil, giving also G's translation of each term in 
its various senses and references to his notes on many 
ofthe terms. This index is generously conceived and 
will be very useful; for instance, under véuor cach 
law alluded to in these speeches is separately listed, 
likewise under diy and ypayprj. In testing each index 
against the last three speeches, I found only one 
mistake (“Céphisia, détne’ appears also as ‘Képhisia’, 
with one reference missing), and a few possible addi- 
tions to the second index (lvili 17, yjquopa pvdera: 
ibid, on the transmission of public debts; Ivii 30, 
implicit reference to laws on citizenship (¢f. note): 
Iv 23 n., on yervijra: as nobility). 

There is the usual quota of misprints, mostly in the 
apparatus and mostly trifling. Only the following 
might be confusing: III: p. 37, for 361 read 360; 
lv 17, it was before airod that Baiter-Sauppe added 
viv; 153, the second critical note needs correction; 
li 9, something has dropped out of the first note. 
IV: lvii 20-1, the presumed lacuna is after Mixeddny 
(20) not Niaiddnc: lili 7, add A at the end of the 
last mote. 

C,. Ropewarn. 


Gaya NuSo |B.) Sebre un giro de la lengua de 
Demostenes. (Manuales y ancjos de ‘Emerita’, 
xvi.) Madrid: Instituto ‘Antonio de Nebrija’. 
1959: Pp. 67. 6o ptas. 

The ‘giro’ is the stylistic device of having a de- 
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pendent infinitive itself govern a second infinitive, 
which may in turn govern a third, and so on (as in 
oloua: deiv trdpyew, xaddr elvar xoddoar dvapedyev.) 
Demosthenes has a great fondness for this idiom 
(particularly, as Rehdantz and Blass pointed out, 
employing the formulae olwa: (or olowa:) defy and 
gyi dei); ancl Professor Nufio, believing that it is 
one of the sources (through the accumulation and 
juxtaposing of verbal ideas) from which his style 
acquires Its energy, set out to investigate it, both in 
Demosthenes himself and in those other prose- 
writers with whom it is natural to compare him 
(Thucydides—especially in the speeches—and the 
other orators), not merely as a contribution to the 
‘conocimiénte cientifico’ of Demosthenes (Nuiio 
seems to have been a passionate devotee of stylistic 
analysis), but also as a tool for measuring stylistic 
relationships. Unfortunately, he died before he 
could publish his work, which has been seen through 
the press by Professor Galiano. Galiano has done 
his work with thoroughness and clarity; and the 
result does justice to the considerable precision of 
Nutio’s method, 

He sets up six categories, according to whether the 
elements P(redicate) I(nfinitive), I(nfinitive), occur 
in that order, or in the order P I,1,, or I, L, P, and 
soon. A further distinction occurs according as one 
element succeeds another directly or is separated 
from it by intervening matter. Thus within the first 
category one can have the patterns P Ew.» By 
Phe Pew I, ... 1, a8 variations on the basic 
PI, I,. Applying the variations to the other cate- 
gories we get altogether twenty-four possible patterns 
in which the essential three elements may occur. 
Nuno has examined all the cases of the idiom occur- 
ring in the political speeches of (or attributed to) 
Demosthenes and in the other authors mentioned, 
and classified them according to these categories 
(calling the basic patterns “Type I’, “Type II’, ete., 
and the variations “Type Ia’, ‘Type Id’, etc.). What 
is perhaps more striking than any novelty in the 
conclusions reached is the way in which the resultant 
Statistics agree with impressions already formed 
intuitively, (As Nufio says, this is confirmation that 
the handling of this idiom is a formative clement in 
the style of authors.) For instance, Dionysius (not 
Caecilius of Caleacte, as Nufio says on p. 63) remarks 
that Lysias and Isacus are so alike that only an expert 
can tell them apart (/rar. 2). Accordingly, here it 
turms out that of the twenty-four categories Isacus 
uses twelve, Lysias tw same tteelce plus one other, 
Moreover, the different categories are employed by 
both these authors with practically the same relative 
frequency. This use of about half the available 
vanations by these two corresponds to their middle 
position (as regards flexibility and varicty) between 
more restricted stylists such as Lycurgus (3 cate- 
gories) and Antiphon (6) and the freer and more 
venturesome (Demosthenes, with 19, Thucydides, 
with 16, Isocrates, with 15). 


Another classification, reflecting history and 
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environment rather than personal idiosyncracy, 
emerges when Nufio examines the lexicographical 
usages of the various stylists in connexion with the 
idiom. It may be compounded with verbs of 
obligation, of opinion, perception, and so forth. 
The earliest authors (Antiphon, Andocides, Thucy- 
dides, Lysias) form a group apart, distinguishing 
itself by its preference for yp} as a verb of obligation, 
Fyouna (with doxei and rouile close competitors) as 
a verb of opinion, and gyi as a general declaratory 
verb, In marked contrast is the late group of 
Demosthenes, Aeschines and Hyperides, with a 
decided preference for def as a verb of obligation, 
oléjpat (particularly with defy) of opinion, and gyi 
as a declarative only when coupled with deiv (pny 
cira, for instance, mever occurs in this idiom in 
Demosthenes except in the highlp-suspect 2. “Adovvijeov') 
Evidently speech-usage has changed in this respect 
during the period separating these groups. Nor is 
it fanciful to suggest, as does Nufio, that historical 
factors have contributed to this change [that one said 
for preference ‘you ought’ to the Athenians of 
Pericles’ day and ‘you must’ to those of Demos- 
thenes’ seems a not unreasonable proposition. Nor 
does it seem accidental that the archaising Lycurgus 
harks back to yp) and 3yo0~a: im this idiom, I 
notice, however, that Lycurgus has dei repeatedly as 
a verb of obligation without a second infinitive, which 
suggests that the matter is not altogether straight- 
forward.) Two stylists, falling in the period of 
relative calm which came historically between these 
groups, reflect the transition between the usages 
which they represent. Isocrates and Isaeus look 
backward in their general preference of yprj to dei 
and their tolerance of desideratives like Sotdcofar 
(seldom used by the pragmatic Demosthenes in this 
idiom), but forward in their preference of ofua: (or 
ologar) dev to ofowas xpajrat (the latter is altogether 
absent in Isaeus, who has bequeathed his own fond- 
ness for oiwe: deiy to his pupil Demosthenes). 

This reviewer is not one of those who believe that 
literature is on the whole well interpreted in terms of 
science. Yet enough has perhaps been said to show 
that these statistics are interesting and suggestive. A 
general criticism that one is bound to make is that 
the field chosen is too narrow to yield results leading 
to firm general conclusions, ‘The treatment of verbs 
of opinion for instance needs supplementing by a 
study of the whole practice of the authors concerned 
in regard to these verbs. No account is taken of 
hyperbaton, which has obviously been an important 
factor in determining the word-order in some 
of the examples quoted. The analysis made in the 
book of the various types of verbs upon which the 
idiom can be made to depend (thinking, wishing, 
perceiving, etc.), and what exactly they convey, 
secms to this reviewer particularly interesting and 
profitable for its own sake. 

J. H. Kets. 
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Tuucyomes. Historias. Ed. C. Hude and O. 
Luschnat. I. libri i-ii. and ed. (Bibliotheca 
Teubneriana.) Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1960. 
Pp. xxvi + 219. DM &.40, 

L.'s first edition (1954) seems to have evaded 
FHS and CR; the most useful review in English is by 
M. Chambers, CP li (1956) 44-5. Its users will 
be familiar with the general soundness of his appara- 
tus, his retraction of Hude's preference for C, his 
textual conservatism, his use of the Leiden Klammer- 
system, and the forest of numbers which make his 
pages so ugly and the text so casy to use for finding 
Bekker line-references while using von Essen's Index, 
Here, in the Teubner manner, before we get Vol. I, 
is a second edition of Vol. I, differing from the first 
only in having eleven pages of Addenda et Corri- 
genda, to which reference is mercifully facilitated by 
the appearance of hollow squares in the already 
crowded margins of the main text. The most 
important accretions to the apparatus are the 
readings of the new eleventh-century Modena frag- 
ment ¥, covering I 31.9-34.2 and I 450.5-55.2, 
certainly showing no tendency to transcend the 
minuscule archetype and much closer to ABEFM 
than to C, a new Florence papyrus of I] 73.1-74.1 
to be published by Bartoletti (date not given), with 
two unimportant new readings, both possibly right, 
despite L.’s doubts of ofwét: freprey as a possible 
tense at IT 79.1, and the results of Alberti’s patient 
work on G, None of these is easily accessible, 
and it is good to have them here. On the general 
question of the MSS. L. remains totally unshaken by 
the amount of evidence which has been assembled 
by Hemmerdinger and Dover to suggest that there 
are readings in H which transcend the minuscule 
archetype and prove its independence of B. He tells 
us that, before a complete collation of H has been 
published, it is too early to come to a decision. One 
would, however, have thought that there was 
enough on pp. 57-0 of Hemmerdinger, Essai sur I" 
Aistorre du texte de Thueydide to make anyone wish to 
withdraw the statement of the first edition in (ibris 
recentioribus ante VI g2 ix qutdguam inventum int puto, 
quod aniiguae memoriae ab archetypo alienae cerfum 
vestigium sit. ‘The outlook seems black, and I see no 
likelihood of getting an adequate apparatus of 
Books V-VWI for some time, since L. is uninterested 
in H and Mme de Romilly uses Hemmerdinger’s 
collations, which take no account of what seems to 
me a clear difference between the hands involved 
in correcting H and obscure the facts that the main 
text of H is very close to B and the important mar- 
ginalia are in a quite distinctive hand (cf. FAS 
Ixxvi (1957) 390). This lack of interest in the 
recenfiores (except G, in which most of us have lost 
interest) extends to Kleinlogel’s work on J and |, 
and it must be said that, even with the Addenda, 
L.'s preface no longer provides a fully adequate 
treatment of the manuscript tradition, 

D. M. Lewts. 
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PuutTarcH. Moralia. Vol. vii, 523c-Hi2b, Trans. 
P. H. De Lacy and B. Einarson. [Loeb Classical 
Library.] London: Heinemann. 1959. Fp. 
xvVi-+ GiB. ras. 

The Loeb Classical Library has made considerable 
progress since its early days. Not only are the 
obvious gaps in the range of authors being slowly 
filled (although many still remain), but also the 
scope of individual volumes has been widened. 
Besides the translations we are now offered, in many 
cases, explanatory footnotes and introductions that 
make an original contribution to the study of a par- 
ticular author or work, and sometimes constructive 
textual criticism is given. In the Moralia series an 
outstanding example is the de facie of Professor 
Cherniss (in vol. xu). The present volume has 
similar ambitions but is less successful, 

For the essays translated here (de cupiditate divi- 
fiarum, de vitioso pudore, de invidia et odio, de se ipsum 
eura invidiam laudando, de sera numinis vindicta, de fato, 
ae genio Socratis, de exilio, consolatio ad uxorem) the 
editors have provided us with a text which ‘rests on 
a collation from photestats of all MSS. known to us", 
To that extent the text is independent of other 
editions, and despite many difficulties it gives a 
fairly sound working-basis for the translation. One 
could hardly expect a complete account of the MS. 
vaniants within the limits of a Loeb edition, and 
many are naturally omitted; but at the same time 
one frequently finds a fuller report than that given 
by the Teubner apparatus (eg. 527A p. 281: 
542C p. 1947; 547E p. 167%, where a new reading 
1s Offered and variants not reported by the Teubner 
editor are given; 603C p. 544° and many others). 
Altogether more than sixty new readings are offered, 
some of them attempts to fill the lacunae in the later 
essays in the volume—these, generally speaking, 
follow the hints of earlier scholars—and most of the 
others only slight alterations of the MS. Many are 
unnecessary and some are injudicious or quite 
unacceptable, E.g. dwedia (526C) is inconsistent 
with what follows about the care bestowed by misers 
on the ‘training’ of their sons in 559C (ad jin.) 
tt before addig was seen by Reiske to be the result 
of dittography, but here it is retained although 
it is meaningless; Z4:ea (564A) is inferior to the 
¢«popay> of Bernardakis, and the suggested com- 
parison with Zima rTerapaypérny in 592A has less 
relevance than gopig... épéporta in 564B; te 
is inserted unnecessarily at 565C (p. 282") in 
an awkward position; at 570C (p. 3267; of. p. 
$27") Sandbach’s «dr sivapyéry is the best reading, 
demanded by the sense of the whole passage; 
éavrod at 591B is a doubtful use of the reflexive 
pronoun, 

The translation is on the whole competent but 
unimaginative. Its chief fault is that it follows the 
Greek too literally and consequently becomes 
turgid and, in places, unreadable. Examples are: 
§62B, the last sentence on p. 263; 562E, the sentence 
beginning ‘This we do. . .’, on p. 267: 567F, the 
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first sentence on p. 299; 573D—‘These matters .. .’ on 
Pp. $47, etc. Certain expressions are ill-chosen: 
‘acold” (in a line of Hipponax, 523E); nurses are 
said to ‘scour infants’ and to ‘do them hurt’ (529C)}: 
‘until their necks are severed’ (554E); ‘agefellow’ 
(Wjaatys, 590A); ‘when reason has groped them 
out’ (5§99C); ‘cleansed and prettied up their chil- 
dren’ (bo9E), ete. Some things have been over- 
looked in translation: ¢.g. p. 20, 1. 2 (where the 
text, in any case, 1s difficult); 561F—éri tas sods 
- +» Mover; 584 A—dumpepdvres. The exact force of 
Greek words is not always appreciated: ¢.2. 
apiotines, 5250; td qiddrysov wal td guddrfpecmor 
at 927A are more than ‘keenness and friendliness’: 
ductesfety, 567A; parq yoty, etc, 969B: ed, 
585F. At 485F fei, if the text is correct (see 
p- 436" and p. 4975), must surely be construed, with 
the rest of the sentence from «ic, as part of the Avon 
of Theanor and the Pythagoreans in Italy and will 
therefore mean, as befits the context, ‘in Thebes’. 

The footnotes are evidently intended to cater for 
a wide reading public. They range from concise 
and scholarly discussions of technical points to items 
of simple information (e.g. p. 95° ‘Helen had once 
gone off with Paris’; p. 140° ‘all deified rulers were 
gods’). Of Dionysus we are told {p. 561°) that 
‘2cus took the unborn child and sewed it in his 
thigh, and thus Dionysus was born a second time’. 
The uninitiated might well ask, ‘How?’ There is 
similar ineptitude in the Index (which is by no means 
inclusive of all proper names appearing in the 
translation and footnotes). 

Some nusprints have been noted—éraipe:, 58qE; 
saptupetra UTS, 594A; dédac, 591C; fopes, 09D, The 
commencement of 525E is not marked. There are 
at least two wrong references—on p. 9987, to 585B; 
p. 607, s.v. Aleus, to p. 319°, for gq1®. 

Despite these and many other points of dis- 
satisiaction, this is a useful volume. 


A. J. Gossace. 
Lucian. Trans. K. Kilburn. Vol. vi. [Loeb.] 
London: Heinemann. 1959. Pp. x + 496. 
18s. 


The sixth volume of the Loeb Lucian follows the 
hfth after an interval of twenty-three years, and main- 
tains the high standard of Professor Harmon's work. 
The text established by Mr Kilburn makes use of 
codd. Vaticanus go (/°) and Parisinus 2957 (.V) and 
incorporates a judicious selection of emendations by 
himself and others. The volume includes composi- 
tions of various types; the Historia (a work of much 
interest and sound doctrine even if Messrs Avenarius 
and Bompaire have disposed of its claims to origin- 
ality), ffermolimus, Saturnalia, Prometheus ex in Verbis, 
Apologia, Navigium; and a few short introductory 
lectures and appeals for patronage. 

The translation, entirely in present-day English, 
seems at its best in versions of the more conversa- 
honal pieces such as the Setwnalia and includes many 
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felicitous turns of phrase such as Alarm. 3 wai dAcg 
dctdrrer 6 aodvpnpétatoc fy aavieig of ye ‘and in 
short in the field of culture you have a block vote that 
outvotes all’, Nav. 15 terepuala; ‘you are too full of 
beans’ (if indeed this phrase is still current), ‘There 
are a few inaccuracies: Hern, 71 adres &¢ Evog elzeir 
wepl Grow oxic pdyorra: of gidocopoirres is not 
‘all who study philosophy are, as it were, wrangling 
..» but ‘practically all...” as is regular with 
fanz eineciv. Mvoz in Apel. 12 is unlikely to mean 
‘province’ in the technical Roman sense. dig dud 
saci? in Ais. 7 is translated ‘two diapasons apart’ 
which seems incongruous: the same phrase, however, 
in Apol. 12 is rendered ‘two octaves apart’. Transla- 
tions of the Stoic terms té wxador (Herm. 36) as “the 
beautiful’ and wefijmortra (Herm. 82) as ‘properties’ 
do not convey the moral implications. 

The question of how much to explain in the foot- 
notes of a Loch translation must be difficult. But a 
reader who needed to be told who Clotho and 
Atropus were (Hist. 38) might also be baffled by “a 
mountain was in labour’ (fist. 23) on which no help 
is given, The note on Iberia at Hist. 49 would be 
better placed at Hist. 29. In the case of quotations 
references are given to Homer and to the source of 
‘Hippoclides doesn’t care’, but there is no comment 
on the ants of India at Saf. 24 (presumably those of 
Herodotus II] roz ff.). Finally, ‘Lucian’s respect for 
the life of the ordinary man’, mentioned in the intro- 
duction to the Hermotimus, even if genuine, is not 
consistent: the iduera of Alexander 227 are also 
called oping weotoi try pira. 


B, J. Sos. 
A. Hausrath. Vol. I, fasc. 2. and ed. Ed. 


H. Hunger. [Bibliotheca Teubneriana.] Leip- 
zig: B. G. Teubner. 1959. Pp. xx + 951. 
DM 14.40. 

Vol. I, fasc. 2 of the new Teubner Aesop, published 
in 1956 and reviewed by me in JAS Ixxvin (1954), 
137-9, went out of print in less than two years. It 
has now been reprinted with a few corrections and 
some addenda supplied by H. Hunger. The text and 
apparatus had to be reproduced almost exactly as they 
stood, for reasons of economy, the new editor being 
restricted to the removal of a few misprints and 
obvious slips. ‘The result is that another opportunity 
has been lost: the publishers have still not done any- 
thing effective to bring even this one half of Haus- 
rath’s edition up to date by taking proper account of 
Perry’s masterly edition of 1952. 

What Hunger does claim to have done is to list the 
following in his addenda: (1) ‘omnes coniecturas novae 
editionis (ie, Perry’s edition), sive a Perry ipso sive 
ab aliis factas'—though it ts not clear whether this 
means only conjectures adopted by Perry in his text, 
or includes also conjectures merely mentioned by 
him in his apparatus; (2) a number of readings of the 
more important MSS. hitherto not noted in the 
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Teubner edition; (4) all the passages in which Perry 
adopts in his text readings hitherto not noted in the 
Teubner edition. 

By supplying some of these omissions, and by 
drawing the reader's attention to them by means of 
signs inserted in the margin of the text, Hunger has 
gone a litte way towards improving Hausrath’s very 
faulty apparatus. But it should be noted that, in 
Category (2) of his addenda, Hunger does not claim to 
have supplied aff the readings of important MSS, thar 
Hausrath omitted, even though their existence may 
be cither explicitly stated or distinctly implied in 
Perry’s apparatus. For example, we are still not 
told that A, as well as the MSS. mentioned by 
Hausrath, reads «xefieaca in 296.1, and gmepduera in 
250.9; that Cr and A omit wai—ijrrdvewr in 242.5; 
that A reads 6 derdc in 244.4; that A reads rodAoi wai 
tay peylotow apayudter in 246.8; that C reads ator 
fpouérnc in 252.2; that in 253.9 C has the same 
reading as F. In one or two cases the new informa- 
tion supplied by Hunger is wrong: in 208.11 the 
reading of F and Cas is reported by Perry—obviously 
correctly—as fxefvow tho xaxiac, whereas Hunger 
gives the meaningless é« tijz Kaxiac, and in 250.7 he 
must have intended to say that Cr—not C—reads 
Gecet. 

As described by Hunger, Categories (2) and (3) of 
his addenda refer to simple omissions in Hausrath’s 
apparatus. He goes on to speak in his preface, 
however, of cases in which reports of readings that 
are included in Hausrath’s apparatus are contra- 
dicted by Perry's apparatus; and some such cases are 
included in the addenda, where they are distinguished 
by the sign (!). Between the conflicting reports of 
Hausrath and Perry, he says, ‘diiudicare non potu, 
quippe qui codices ipsos nondum inspexisem’. If 
be had obtained only a few pages of two or three 
MSS. and had looked at the relevant passages, he 
would soon have been able to judge. I have not 
collated the whole of any MS.; but I have inspected 
photographs of parts of two codices, and Perry has 
rechecked some readings of others at my request: and 
I can assure Hunger that where Hausrath and Perry 
differ Perry is almost invariably right and Hausrath 
wrong. On what principle Hunger selected a few 
such cases for inclusion in his addenda, I do not know; 
but his readers should clearly understand that those 
he gives are only a small selection. Hausrath’s fabe 
reports of MS. readings are legion, and the great 
majority of them stand uncorrected in this reprint 
and are not anywhere referred to by Hunger. Of the 
seventeen explicit mis-statements which | pointed out 
in my previous review, after examining merely some 
fifteen or twenty of the fables included in this 
fascicule, only four have now been corrected—which 
means that the apparatus must sull contain a very 
large number of errors and is only a little less un- 
reliable than it was before. Anyone who wants to 
know what the MSS. of Recension | read in a given 
passage will do well to refer to Perry; and, failing 
Perry, be is much more likely to be correctly informed 
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by Chambry’s edition, published thirty-five years ago, 
than by this new Teubner. 


*. 44. Haxprorp, 


LANA (I.) I Progimnasmi di Elio Teone. 1. La 
storia del testo. Turin: Facolta di lettere 
filosohia, Fondazione Parini-Chirio. 1959. 
Pp. 174. 4 plates. Lire 2,000. 

In 1951 Lana published ‘Quintiliano, il““Sublime”, 
e gli “Esercizi preparatori’ di Elio Teone’, in which 
he suggested that ‘Theon was the author of /Tepi tows. 
The lack of studies on the language and style of 
Theon, and even of an adequate critical edition, 
induced him to try to supply these deficiencies 
himself, in order to support his thesis; and the present 
volume (to be followed by a critical edition of the 
text) represents the first-fruits of his toil, 

Of his theory on the authorship of Mepi Gpoug this 
is not the place to speak, except to say that one 
reviewer at least will need a good deal of convincing 
that the author of these dry Progymnasmata could 
have anything in common with the broad-minded 
and sensitive author of JZepi dpows; but of the value 
of his work on Theon there can be no dispute. 
Theon’s previous editors cannot be said to have 
served him well, and if Lana's forthcoming volume 
conforms to the principles which have guided him in 
the present one we may well have the first really 
scholarly edition of the Progymnasmata. 

OF the seven editors of Theon from Angelo Barbato, 
whose editio princeps appeared in 1520, to Spengel 
(Rhetores Graeci I], 1654), only Barbato and Walz 
(1892) knew any MSS, directly; of these two edi- 
tions, according to Lana, Barbato’s 15 full of errors of 
all kinds, while that of Walz is based on the hasty col- 
lation of one MS, and part of another, and his 
inaccuracy is such that no statement of his can be 
accepted unless checked by reference to the MSS. 
Promise of a more scholarly approach was given by 
twe projected editions; Lederlin (1672-1737) had 
the Paris MS. collated, but died before completing 
his task; his materials were available to Walz, who 
con la solita superficialita (in Lana's phrase) found 
no use for them. H. Rabe, who did so much for 
rhetorical studies in the revised Teubner series of 
Rhetores Graeci (1892 onwards), besides collecting 
a good deal of material, also collated a hitherto 
unknown MS. in the Library of St Mark's in 
Venice; but he too died, and his materials were 
destroyed in the last war. The latest editor, Spengel, 
whose edition is perhaps the most readily available, 
collated no MSS. himself, but used the edition of 
Finckh (1834) which in turn was based, not on 
personal study of the MSS., but on the matenals 
collected by Lederlin. Of the other three editors, the 
earliest, Camerarius (1541), used only the ed. pr., 
while Heinsius (1626) used only Camerarius, and 
Scheffer (1670) used only Heinsius. 

Lana deserves our gratitude for calling attention 
to this unsatisfactory state of affairs, but even more 
for collating all the available MSS, and showing the 
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relationships between them. He shows that the 
common assumption (P-W, Schmid-Stachlin) that 
Walz and Finckh used five MSS. is based on a hasty 
reading of Walz's introduction, and that in fact only 
three MSS. are of value to an editor; in Lana's 
classification these are L (Biblioteca Medicea, 
Florence), M (Biblioteca Estense, Modena), and 
P (Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris). Two others 
mentioned by Walz in his introduction {vol. I, 
pp. 141 ff.) are shown to be useless to an editor; 
D (Darmstadt) for instance contains only a free 
paraphrase of Theon’s chapter on ypeie, while 
© (Bodleian) contains only the so-called scholia to 
Theon. Of the other known MSS. of the Progym- 
nasmata, E (in the Escorial) is merely a copy of the 
ed. pr., while Ma (in St Mark's, Venice), which was 
not known to editors before Rabe, is a copy of P. 

Lana’s first three chapters contain detailed 
accounts of the three principal MSS., and in chapter 4 
he describes Ma and its relation to P: one would 
have liked a similar proof of the relation of E to the 
ed. pr. His mext two chapters are on the printed 
editions, chapter 5 containing an interesting account 
of the copy of ed. pr. which was owned by the 
Florentine scholar Pier Vettori. Of the remaining 
four chapters—on the so-called scholia to Theon, the 
indirect tradition with special reference to John of 
Sardis, the relations between the MS5., and the 
original order of the chapters of the Progymmasmata 
—the last is the most interesting; from this it emerges 
that Theon's treatise, originally a teacher's manual, 
was at some unknown date remodelled on the lines of 
similar but more popular treatises (especially that of 
Aphthonius) to make it more useful to students, 

E. W. Bower. 


Kasset (R.) Untersuchungen zur griechischen 
und rémischen Konsolationsliteratur. 
[Zetemata, 18.) Munich: C. H. Beck. 1958. 
Pp. xii + to7. DM rz. 

It is a characteristic of later Greek literature that 
the genres multiply, each with its own conventions 
and techniques of expression. The bulk of the 
writings in which these conventions actually de- 
veloped has perished, but important clues, sometimes 
consisting of only a few words in an isolated frag- 
ment, or else reflected in the works of Latin writers, 
can be profitably studied by the scholar whose cye 
is keen enough to spot them. Kassel has performed 
a useful service in tracing the development of a 
‘consolation’ genre, with its own traditions and 
techniques, from such fragments and later reflections. 

In the first part of this work, Kassel examines the 
contributions of the sophists and the schools of 
philosophy and rhetoric to the development of such 
a genre, and finds that their main principle of 
comlatio is necessarily the combating of grief 
through arguments based on reason. Perhaps the 
most difficult part of his task here is to maintain a 
distinction between the actual techniques, common- 
places and verbal expressions employed by the 
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several schools, especially between Stoics and 
Cynics, where in any case, as Kassel himself admits, 
specific doctrines of the individual schools tended to 
merge in the general treatment of examples by later 
writers, for example Seneca. In Kassel’s discussion 
of the schools as separate entities one misses a general 
historical perspective: his thesis might have been 
given a fuller significance and could have been pre- 
sented more attractively if it had been related to a 
wider context, possibly showing parallel develop- 
ments in other hterary genres in the Hellenistic 
period, such as historiography and biography, with 
their own theories and standard commonplaces. In 
this first part, however, it is chiefly the theories of 
consolatio that are studied as such, and literary 
practice is quoted only to exemplify a limited 
number of points. ‘The theories are mainly Greck— 
with certain amplifications in Cicero's Tusculan 
Disputations: many of the quotations are from the 
practical consofatio found in the works of Seneca, and 
interesting references are also made even to epi- 
graphical texts. | 
The second part of the work is headed Consolator 
und Consolandus. Materia consolandi, This discusses in 
some detail two works, the Consolatio ad Apollontum 
and the well-known letter of Ser, Sulpicius Rufus to 
Cicero (ad fam. iv. 5), showing, by means of parallel 
examples, the comparative use of commonplaces, the 
traditional material of consolatio. The parallels are 
sometimes limited to only a few words, but the tone 
and the general attitude of mind are often closely 
similar. Kassel is quick to perceive these similarities 
(e.g. even in expressions like non pulavi futurum, which 
is not a commonplace in itself but rather a typical 
psychological reaction to the death of a son or a 
daughter), and he has done well to note how even the 
constructions of sentences might be adopted by one 
author from another (e.g. the conditionals analysed 
on p. 70). It has been a practice of certain German 
scholars, possibly under the influence of Pohlenz, to 
find in the commonplaces in later works echoes of 
lost Hellenistic writings and sometimes close refer- 
ences or even gifate, and to attempt reconstructions 
of lost works on this basis. Thus, for example, 
H. Broecker (Animadversationes ad Plutarcht tibellum 
aepi effvpiac, Bonn, 1954), analysing Plutarch’s de 
Tranquillitate Animi and comparing it in detail with 
Seneca’s work of that title, proceeded to reconstruct 
in outline a lost work of Panaitios. The present 
reviewer is now more sceptically disposed than before 
(cf. FHS Ixxvi, 1956, 118) to commend this practice, 
and notes that Kassel himself (p. 25 and note 9), 
though acknowledging the influence of Panaitios on 
the de Tranguillitate Animi, refers only to Siefert 
(Plutarchs Schrift 2. 08, Progr. Schulpforta 1908) and 
does not even mention the work of Broecker: nor does 
he follow the attempt of Pohlenz to reconstruct parts 
of Krantor’s agpl aéov; from the Consolatio ad 
Apollonium (pp. 58, 68-9. Cf. p.go). Kassel is also 
sensitive to the tone of individual writers and notes 
the superiority of the genuine Plutarch Consolatio ad 
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Usxerem and the Sulpicius letter to the Consolatio 
ad Apollonium in detail—but without going so far as 
the Teubner editor, who describes this last work as 
libellus spurius ab homine stulto...compifatus. Perhaps 
two works were sufficient to illustrate how theories 
of consolatio and the traditional material influenced 
the practice, but it might have been useful to add a 
few more. Here the claims of Statius, for example, 
would run high. He, after all, regarded himself as 
lugentum mitis solator and was well versed in the 
techniques and expressions that were nofa mimus 
pali (Silr. v 9, Bo ff.; 5, 98 ff). 

On the whole this work is sound and well-written. 
Because of its self-imposed limitations, indicated by 
the title, it will appeal more naturally to specialists 
than to the general Classical reader. Some refer- 
ences might have been given more fully: e.g. p. 43— 
the Statius reference (11, 6) is to the Silpae, but the 
work is not mentioned: p, 84—the two Meclankomas 
orations of Dio Chrysostomus (78 and 79) are 
numbered after the edition of de Arnim (1896), 
which is not universally followed. In the Teubner 
edition of Dindorf (1857) they are numbered 29 and 
28 respectively. The references to the Consolatio ad 
Apollonium consistently follow the pagination of the 
Teubner edition of 1925. Other Plutarch references 
are given either by the ttle and chapter of the work 
or by the Nylander pages of the Moralia. 

A. J. Gosace. 


Werrzmann (K.) Ancient Book Illumination. 
(Martin Classical Lectures, XVI.) Cambridge. 
Mass.: Harvard University Press (London 
Oxford U.P.). 1959. Pp. xiv + 166. 64 plates, 
£3 12s. od. 

Professor Weitzmann's latest book resumes the 
argument of Jiustrations in Roll and Codex (1947, 
now being revised for a second edition) which he 
had written to establish the existence of classical 
book illustrations and to demonstrate the principles 
that govern their iconographical and formal aspects. 
This undoubted achievement of speculative scholar- 
ship was to be supplemented by another, historical 
study tracing the origin and characteristic use of 
lustrations in various branches of literature. But, 
the material collected having far outgrown this plan, 
the author now envisages a fully documented work 
in four separate volumes. The Martin lectures of 
Oberlin College are meanwhile offered as synopsis 
in the form of this book, its four main chapters 
representing ‘prolegomena’ to a future volume 
each: I. Scientific and Didactic Treatises; I. Epic 
Poetry; HI. Dramatic Poetry; IV. Literary Prose 
Texts. 

Workers in this and allied fields owe Weitzmann a 
debt of gratitude especially for the indisputable 
material gain to be derived from this as from previous 
books. The scholarly quality of his work is, as 
always, exemplary. He combines a thorough and 
extensive knowledge of monuments and literature 
with constructive imagination and the ability to 
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present his complicated case and a vast amount of 
heterogeneous documentation clearly, skilfully and 
consistently, His system of concise but fully informa- 
tive annotation merits special mention. (The book 
provides clear print, satislactory reproductions and 
a reliable index.) As there are many references to 
“Roll and Codex’ regarding matters of principles and 
method, and as the large new work is under way, the 
present book should be seen in its context between 
these two. The material presented will, therefore, 
receive less attention than it merits, the concepts and 
working principles will be the main concern of this 
review. 

That the Egyptians had inserted pictorial scenes in 
texts with hieratic script from the tenth century s.c. 
on is as certain as that Greek mathematical treatises 
received illustrative diagrams by the fifth century 
gc. The same applies (presumably from the fourth 
century) to materia medica including plants and 
animals, also to certain technical, astronomical and 
other instructional books. Professor Weitzmann 
demonstrates that in some surviving ilumuinated 
Byzantine codices, such as the Poftercetica or 
Nikander texts, human figures in illustrations are 
inventions which were added to the classical models 
by miniaturists of the Macedonian Renaissance, 
Similar procedures are known from the Joshua 
Rotulus thanks to one of the author's earlier investi- 
gations. But it seems that, on similar grounds, his 
analysis of the Agrimensores illustrations is weak: 
diagrams of town lay-outs should support the text 
sufficiently, and the walled city-formulae are, more 
probably, later imaginative additions rather than 
contemporary copies from relief sculptures or frescoes. 
The question when, where and why certain books 
were first illustrated appears still more complicated 
with regard to pseudo-scientific popular books such 
as the Arafeae which shows constellations as mytho- 
logical figures. Is its discussion, or that of the 
Physiologus, Marcels of ithe East, other didactic 
poems (Hesiod's Mork: and Days), Pseudo-Oppian's 
Cynegetica, Virgil's Georgics, and the like in Chap- 
ter I consistent with the rest of its contents, or 
should these books form a separate one among the 
literary works? The author postulates Greek rolls 
as prototypes of all these on the ground that illus- 
trated scenes, once their iconography has been 
established, can be shown to have wandered, some- 
times more or less changed, to different texts. Sirens 
in the Physiologus, the text reporting their fatal 
song as known from the Odysey and the picture 
looking much like their classical representations in 
other media are, therefore, presumed to go back to 
an illustrated Odyssey; ‘Fighting Bulls’ in the 
Vatican Virgil's Georgics, the Venice Gynegetica 
and even in a Mount Sinai Book of Job illustrate 
a story also found in Aristotle's Historia Animatinm. 
The mythological Aratea constellations can similarly 
be connected, though not with Eudoxus of Cnidos 
himself but with the Alexandrian librarian Eratos- 
thenes of Cyrene, who described Engomasin as a 
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man on his knees, which is said to have caused the 
illustrator to represent this constellation as the club- 
swinging Hercules on his knees. We are, therefore, 
led to assume that the iconographical scheme was 
first drawn in Eratosthenes’ Alexandria. Cynegetica, 
again, contains some illustrations strayed from the 
Alexander romance, and this occurrence is explained 
as evidence for an origin of the ultimate prototypes 
similar to that of the Aratea and, indeed, for the 
whole group which thus links up with literary 
texts, the concern of the other three chapters. 

Methodically, these arguments are joined to a tri- 
partite argument, the key to all else: (1) enormous 
numbers of consecutive illustrations (narrative cycles) 
were first inserted in the columns of papyrus rolls in 
the library scriptoria of Hellenistic Alexandria from 
the late fourth or early third century s8.c. on: 
(2) these pictonal cycles exercised an almost ubiqui- 
tous influence as the ‘storehouse of narrative art’ and 
were used as models for all imaginable media 
(terracotta vases, relief sarcophagi, marble plaques, 
wall paintings, floor mosaics, textiles and metalwork) : 
(3) such works, which had better chances of survival 
than papyrus, now reflect Greek book illumination 
in Hellenistic Alexandria first, elsewhere later, and 
provide the material for reconstructing the history 
of the ‘lost art’. 

This thesis is crucial because only seven illustrated 
literary papyrus fragments have been found so far 
(compared with over two thousand in all). They date 
between the second and fourth centuries A.p., that is 
after the introduction of the codex, only two being 
large enough to admit certainty that they are roll 
fragments (Oxford Heracleia and Paris Romance, 
unidentified), The earliest surviving MSS. with a 
greater number of literary illustrations are the Ilias 
Ambrosiana, the Virgilius “Vaticanus’ and the 
Virgilius ‘Romanus’, all from codices and probably 
none datable before the fifth century. While not 
claiming more than an ‘extremely spotty and frag- 
mentary account of ancient book illumination’, 
Professor Weitzmann extracts very far-reaching and 
detailed conclusions as to which texts received illus- 
trations in Hellenistic and later Antiquity, the 
methods of their insertion, and the evolution of 
their iconographical schemes. What is the value of 
any amount of collateral material without primary 
evidence? (I regard post-codex evidence as of 
diminished value; the astronomical Eudoxus sketches 
on Paris Pap. 1, although of the second century s.c. 
and showing Orion as Osiris and the sun as a scarab, 
may as well be a document for Greek education of 
Egyptians, their native habits not entirely eradicated, 
as for Egyptian influence on Greeks.) Why is there 
no support whatever from literature for book illumin- 
ation and a good deal for other media? The 
earliest known references, from the first century B.c. 
well into the second A.p., are Roman and speak of 
portraits in rolls, their multiple publication being 
Varro’s ‘invention’. 

The author's claim that his interpretation of all 
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secondary material may serve as something between a 
probable supposition and primary evidence depends 
finally on the facts that narrative cycles are more 
closely akin to literary narration than any other 
type of pictorial selection, and that the great flow 
of continuous cyclic friezes, of which the Telephus 
frieze from Pergamon is probably the carliest, 
represents a characteristic aspect of Greek Hellenism. 
Althouch such a mental climate makes the illus- 
tration of books feasible to our way of thinking, it 
remains open whether this was so to Hellenistic 
Grecks. Logical or historical necessity cannot be 
argued under any circumstances. If we knew more 
about technical and physical practices by which 
iconographical and compositional schemes were 
actually transmitted and spread (pattern books and 
cartoons are problems to the point), we should also 
be better acquainted with the influence that different 
media exercised upon cach other. But as the author 
himself thinks that, during his ‘roll period’, book 
illustrations were not of the highest quality artisti- 
cally, it seems doubtful in any case that they can have 
become $0 fertile a source of imitation so rapidly to 
artists in other media. Nevertheless he calculates, 
on the evidence of papyrus fragments, ‘Ihac’ tablets, 
Megarian bowls, the Tensa Capitolina, Pompcian 
wall-paintings, the Ilias Ambrosiana cuttings and 
similar monuments that, for instance, the combined 
evele for the Thad and Odyssey on 48 rolls consisted 
of 1,440 illustrations. As to the presence of shorter 
or longer texts from the literary sources on his 
supporting ‘derivate’ monuments, he adduces these 
as a further reason for assigning their pictorial 
representations to rolls as the only thinkable original 
home. But, again, cannot an equally good case be 
made for texts to have been subsequently joined to 
pictures just because they were not available in the 
books? The inscription with Euripides’ name on a 
Megarian bowl may have no other significance. 
While Hellenistic illustrated texts remain, for the 
present, a matter of surmise, there ts nevertheless a 
very small area of firmer ground in addition to 
strictly instructional diagrams and scientific and 
technical matter: author portraits, whether in the 
form of imagines clipeatae or as full lengths, certainly 
go back much further than Varro's Jmagines, 
and there are geographical maps, magical and 
astrological prescriptions, very near the technical 
group. Also, the recent discovery of a Greek 
schoolbook papyrus in Cairo with painted arcades, 
of the third century s.c., by Carl Nordenfalk 
(mo. 65.445; see ‘The Beginnings of Book Decoration’ 
in Essays in Honor of Georg Swarcensit, Chicago, 1951) 
makes this type of decoration probable for the 
purpose of quick orientation in otherwise cumbersome 
rolls. The subject-matter is here arranged to a plan 
of increasing difficulty within the arcaded space. 
For the rest, book illumination can be proved to have 
been produced in some quantity for religious and 
literary texts only after the introduction of the codex. 
Although Profesor Weitzmann states that the 
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importance of the invention of the codex is com- 
parable to that of the printing press, and although 
he quotes C. H. Roberts's The Codex (Proc. Brit. 
Acad., 1954), he has not questioned his own approach 
to Roman-age books with reference to that work. 
There is impressive cumulative evidence that the 
Christians and the codex grew up together, that the 
second Gospel at least was written as a codex from 
the beginning, and there are also St Mark's special 
connexion with the Egyptian church and the gather- 
ing together of their authoritative books by the world 
religions. As the renewed research into the begin- 
nings of the codex has shed new light on the last days 
of the roll, our concept of the early art of the codex 
may also require extending, particularly with regard 
to the probably competitive interrelation between 
Christian and pagan art once Christianity had made 
an impact. 

Having tried to show why the hypothetic origin, 
development and diffusion of ancient book illu- 
mination from Hellenistic Alexandria cannot be 
accepted as proven I welcome Professor Weitzmann’s 
book, nevertheless, as a valuable contribution to the 
history of narrative art. The monuments, brought 
together with great industry and discussed 
thoroughly, seem to support fairly accurately what 
is known of contemporary tastes from literary 
history. Some are successfully identified as pic- 
turing scenes from texts now lost in the original. 
Above all, his close analyses of variants in pictorial 
cycles of the same literary subject lead to the observa- 
tion that different iconographical and formal 
*‘recensions’ within the various categories of literature 
seem to have circulated simultaneously. ‘This should 
prove a most promising point of departure for further 
research into the problem of workshop traditions, 
adaptation for adequate rendering in diverse media 
of existing schemes, perhaps of particular local 
preferences and the migrations of men and works 

st a more closely defined historical background. 
While the author's own account of such ‘recensions’ 
is necessarily tied to the concept of illustrated rolls as 
the common prototype, alterations being later intro- 
ductions, others may be free to work the material for 
its own sake and thus with more tangible results. 
Manrrep H. BraAvpe. 


GaAuLiANO (M. F.) Dhiecisiete tablillas micenicas, 
[Also published as Estuctos clasicos, serie de 


textos, 5.) Madrid: Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas, 1959. Pp. 111-228. 
75 plas. 


We have now reached the stage where some know- 
ledge of Mycenaean Greek is part of the basic equip- 
ment of the classical scholar, and the more progres- 
sive universities are making provision for its teaching. 
The need for a handy textbook has induced Professor 
Galiano to compile a brief introduction to Mycenacan 
studies for Spanish readers. It consists of a full 
introductory section on the writing system and 
grammar; a good bibliography up to 1958; seventeen 
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tablets in transcription with translation and com- 
mentary; and a list of interesting words from other 
tablets. A final note adds information about publi- 
cations received while the book was in the press. 
Although the book is modelled on Documents and 
draws heavily upon it, Galiano had the advantage of 
another three years’ or more research, and he has 
incorporated a number of improvements. His pur- 
pose has been to report briefly the interpretations 
proposed, and other people's comments on them, and 
to avoid as far as possible making his own judgements, 
though he nightly discards some untenable theories: 
which is plainly the correct policy for a work of this 
kind, He tries to follow the communis ofinio, though in 
many places this is sull hard to discern. One regret- 
table omission is the lack of illustrations of any 
kind; there is not even a list of the syllabic signs, and 
the epigraphical problems are hardly mentioned. 


Galiano complains justly of the ‘giddy speed’ of 


Mycenaean studies, and there are already changes 
one could wish. It is a pity none of the Olive Oil 
Tablets from Pylos could be quoted, or the interesting 
1957 finds (see AJA Ix pp. 181-91). But the result 
is a fair and useful introduction to a complex subject 
which can confidently be put into the hands of a 
student—provided he has at beast Mr. Lear's know- 
ledge of Spanish. 

The need for an international convention for the 
transcription of metric signs becomes obvious when 
we find “rz: transcribed TERCERA UNIDAD DE 
MEDIDA DE ARIDOS; PT is not only unacceptable out- 
side English-speaking countries, it does not express 
either the real value or its relation to the sign we tran- 
scribe ot; but it has at least the merit of brevity. 

The identification of *7r as dwe (p. 114) should be 
ascnbed to Miss M. Lang (A 7A Ixii Pp! Ho). Theres 
no reason to doubt that initial w- is always written 
(pp. 126, 165); a-na-ka-te (PY Unarg. 7) is a doubtful 
reading, only the top of the first sign being preserved, 
and a-na-hi-ti (KN Dvi471) is a personal name that 
has nothing to do with dras. The transcription and 
translanon of PY Tng16, omitung the name PU-RO, 
gives a faulty impression; its interpretation as a 
calendar should, I now believe, be abandoned. I 
regret that my reading di-we in line 10 of the reverse 
is again rejected (cf. FHS lxxix (1959) p. 191); it may 
be ‘unnecessary’, though I do not accept Galiano’s 
gemitives in -es for Mycenaean; but | am sure it is 
what the scribe wrote. Bennett's di-we is due to an 
accidental scratch which has disfigured the wo. Au-ado- 
ni-ja (p. 203) 15, pace Marinatos, a town, not a kind 
of timber; it occupies the same place in the formula 
as sf-fo-t-j2 (Sdo4go7) and pa-i-fo = Pardes (Sdoqr9). 

Joun CHADWICK. 


The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, xxv. Ed. E. Lobel 


and E. G. Turner, with a contribution by 
R. P. Winnington-Ingram. (Egypt Exploration 
Society, Graeco-Roman Memoirs, 36.) Lon- 
don: Egypt Exploration Society. 1959. Pp. 
M+ 191. 14 plate. £5 10s. od. 
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This volume contains only literary texts. 2426— 
2434 and 2437 have been edited by Lobel, and 295 
and 2436 by Turner. 2496 is from a metrical list of 
plays by Epicharmus—an early example of its kind 
(second century A.p.). In 2g27 we have more 
than sixty fragments from two or more plays of 
Epicharmus. Few pieces are of any size; but when 
the editor says (p. 2) that “there is so little con- 
tinuous text that the literary value of these remnants 
is small’ his estimate seems unduly modest; in several 
cases his examination not only of text but of fibre 
patterns has discovered alignments between fragments 
from which sense or identity can be con jectured with 
probability. ‘Thus he shows that the pieces com- 
bining to make Fr. 1 may be from the JVippa 7 
Hpovetet: mentioned in 2426; and that they probably 
show three actors simultaneously on the stage. 
Fr. 27, the largest single continuous fragment, 
belongs probably to the “Hffac ydwor or Motea. 
2438 contains fragments of unidentified Doric 
comedy. 2429 is a commentary on Epicharmus; 
the identity of a lemma in the first large fragment with 
a citation in Athenaeus shows the play there dis- 
cussed to have been the “Odeooeds abrduodoc, and 
the correspondence of other lemmata with a text in 
Miutif. Pap, Rainer V (= Page GLP 37) confirms the 
already conjectured identification of the latter with 
that play. The sense of col. ii is in several places 
complete. The other large fragment, 7, may well con- 
cem another play. 2430 comprises 166 fragments 
in one hand, not all certainly belonging together; 
those of a size to permit judgment are of choral lyric 
verse in Doric dialect; the author may be Simonides, 
if the editor is right in his tentative but attractive 
identification of a line in f. 79 (¢) with Sim, fr. 39 
Diehl (whose differences from it are perhaps not too 
great to be accounted for by misquotation), 243% 
is from an epinician ode; its heading: «edn | trois 
Atari aaow suggests Simomides, whose cpinicians 
were arranged by event. The editor's suggestion of 
a like authorship for 2gg2 rests partly upon the 
similarity of the sentiments expressed im Il. 6 seqq. 
with those of Plato's citations in the Protagoras of a 
Simonidean poem which is not, however, identical 
with it. The legend of the label 2433: 2tyenideior 
vorlogrnpa) leaves the editor uncertain of the precise 
content of the book. 2434 16 a commentary on lyric 
verses; the author discussed is perhaps Simonides 
(see the suggested supplement of fr. 1 (a) 1. 2); but 
we are disappointed of the sense of the most extensive 
fragment by the obscurity of the lemmata and some 
uncertainty about their extent; above all by a word 
dugatts of unknown derivation and meaning. 
Turner's first text, 2495, in a crude and irregular 
hand assignable to the earlier first century, bears on 
the recto a report of a speech (punctuated by the 
applause of its audience) made to the citizens of 
Alexandria by an unspecified Roman imperator who, 
as the editor shows, can hardly be other than Ger- 
manicus Caesar on the occasion of his visit to Egypt 
in aD. 18. The scene in the column preserved on 
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the verso, expressly dated a.p, 12/13, 5 Rome, 
where an Alexandrian delegation is heard by 
Augustus and a consilium of eight, including Tiberius 
and Drusus. We have only the Alexandnan 
speakers’ opening compliments, but they are evi- 
dently preparing to make an important request; the 
editor suggests that this will have been for a fovdy. 
He also suggests that the Alexander mentioned in 
1. 41 may have been the famous Jew of that name 
called ‘the Alabarch’, and points out that, if so, 
we see here an Alexandria ‘in which Jew and Greek 
are not yet at each other's throats’. Whether this 
is so or not, there seems little doubt that the editor 
is right in suggesting that here is yet another example 
of the Alexandrian pamphlet literature known as the 
Acta Alexandrinorum, The text is so abominably 
written and spelt, and the surface of the verso so 
damaged, that the editor is to be congratulated 
on the success of his heroic task of reading and inter- 
pretation. In vs. 42 I read: [xupee D]efacre evepye. 
In ib. 51, after a speech which might end with 
ienteveag (1. sxet-) we have perhaps the abbreviation 
ei) found for eize in some later reports of pro- 
ceedings (e.g. P. Oxy. 2407; P. Ant. 87); there ts a 
similarly abbreviated word in the next hne. I 
suggest for 51 seqq.: et)/[ot apel]o8) o Sefactoz cider 
avtyy/[.... -] ex gyqden et ayatlon pera de/ [rave et) 
Tipgdevos prtapoany wat tot; |[. -..]; rows ult] oupayar; 
sapayn (1. sapexers?) oxovdyy/[....]---+++[ 
(‘we are here’?) x]upee Lefacte tocav/[tyy wat] tot; 
yor 
[c]ofic] Azetanipevgr deopme[[y . .]] / [oe ma]pacye[t]y 
anuepov. (If Gomperz’ reading of Philod. De Piet. 
<8 is sound, and taovpdrieg can mean ‘heavenly 
(being)’, restore [GeorJe in 1. 557). 2436, on which 
Turner has had the assistance of Professor Winning- 
ton-Ingram, is a monody, perhaps most probably 
from a satyr-play, with musical notation; the text 
may be considerably older than its musical setting. 
The volume ends with the addition (by Lobel) of 
2437, a small fragment of the Hecale of Callimachus. 
This is a collection of texts for the most part frag- 
mentary, difficult and tantalising, but their intrinsic 
importance fully merits the meticulous and brilliant 
work which both editors have spent upon them. 
Joux Barns. 
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Moornouse (A. C.) Studies in the Greek Nega- 
tives. Cardiff: University of Wales Press. 
1959. Pp. xi+ 163. £1 1s. od. 

The subject of negation abounds in difficulties— 
formal, semantic, logical, perhaps ontological. Moor- 
house is concerned only with its grammatical and 
philological aspects. In the first part of his book he 
elucidates a number of problems connected with the 
origin and behaviour of Greek negatives, and in the 
second examines their positions in the sentence as a 
contribution to the study of word-order. He 
starts from the distinction of ‘nexal’ and special 
negatives; the former deny the whole statement, the 
latter part only. So defined, the distinction is 
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functional; but Moorhouse insists that it has also 
a basis in word-order, though in particular cases the 
position for the two types may coincide. Since in 
such cases function alone makes the distinction, it is 
surprising that he regards word-order as the better 
criterion for, e.g. Matthew v. 17 of« jAfor xataétoat 
Giia aAnpG&oa (p. 29). Among other functional 
types he discusses the negative with contrary force, 
which, he holds, arises in combination with verbs 
whose meaning allows them a ‘positive corollary’ 
(e.g. otk € = xeudtoo), in contrast to verbs the nega- 
tion of which expresses mere denial. To his argument 
it might perhaps be added that for certain verbs 
denial is rarely of practical value and their negation 
is necessarily realised as contrary meaning (it 1s 
usually pointless to say that one is not allowed to 
perform an act unless it is meant that he is forbidden). 
In his second chapter Moorhouse treats the nexal 
negatives in Indo-European and Greek. He adduces 
considerations supporting an exclamatory origin for 
ot rather than connexion with adverbs meaning 
‘away’, reviews the evidence for accentuation of 
Indo-European and Greek negatives, and reaches 
some very reasonable conclusions. He apparently 
assumes—rightly, perhaps—that of behaves im every 
way like I-E *ne, an assumption worth discussing or 
at least stating explicitly ; although replacement of one 
negative by another occurs in the history of many 
languages, the new negative usually differs in syntax, 
word-order or prosody from the old. In the third 
chapter, on negative compounds, there is a sound 
discussion of the variants a{v)-, ry-, re, etc. Crin- 
cising Pubhvel's views, Moorhouse upholds the 
principle that the comparativist ignores at his perl 
the historical relations of the forms on which he 
bases his constructions. One might differ on some 
details. For example, dratide is said to contain ‘a 
double prefix with strengthened negative force . . . 
éaé- is the equivalent of a negative (dadTyio; = 
dtyoc)’ (p. 55). If *amaryog existed, one might 
agree; as it is, dto- is not negative but intensive, as 
with some other verbs of depriving (e.g. actoregAdu). 

The last three chapters (about half the book) are 
devoted to the position of the negative. After some 
generalities, in which he adopts and modifies Loepfe’s 
method, Moorhouse examines the position of the 
negative in Homer, Herodotus (with Thucydides for 
comparison) and Aristophanes, adding statistical 
tables for these and some other authors. He shows 
that for the nexal negative initial position (as in 
Sanskrit) maintains its importance, though with some 
decline, especially in favour of the second position; 
and that the verb tends to follow immediately the 
negative, especially when this is not initial. Here 
comparison of the position of the verb in positive 
sentences might have shown whether this trend is 
due to ‘capture’ of the negative by the verb. In the 
next chapter Moorhouse treats the position of the 
negative in oratio obligua, and transference of the 
negative from the infinitive to the governing verb 
(ot guys, etc.). He finds its cause in what he con- 
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siders to have been the original relation of infinitive 
to verb, and in the way that ‘pyaf.. . is integrated 
into the structure of the sentence as a whole’ (p. 124). 
Would he regard the separation of dr from the 
infinitive by the governing verb as a relevant parallel ? 
In the course of these and the further remarks on 
word-order which constitute his final chapter, 
Moorhouse makes a number of acute and valuable 
comments on particular passages, e.g. Aristoph. Aan. 
866 (p.114). In Thuc. 1, 122, 4 of pap ds) anepevydres 
avTa éxi tyr adsictors ch) fAapacar xatagpernoir 
Keyepyxate he explains aegevpétes adrd as a paren- 
thesis, the resumption of the negative sentence being 
marked by the repeated dy) (p. 108). It seems 
preferable to take the negative as denying the com- 
patibility of the ideas expressed by the participial 
phrase and the main sentence, just as it can deny 
the compatibility of the two parts of a weér-d¢ anti- 
thesis (as if we had of vap df mepetyare perv otra, 
ful d¢ Tir... Keyopixate); the second dy) may 
belong, a3 its position suggests, to aZeicrorz, which 
as an adjective of number and a superlative, falls 
into two categories of words frequently emphasised 
by 67) (Denniston, Particies*, pp. 205, 207). 

These observations do not adequately represent a 
work so full of argument, comment and quotation, 
but they may suffice to show that Moorhouse has 
written a scholarly, thoughtful and, what is more, 
thought-provoking book. 

D. M. Jones. 


Burcuizre (P.) Histoire de Pinfinitif en Grec. 
(Etudes et Commentaires, 33.) [Thése.] Paris: 
C. Klincksieck. 1960. Pp. 296. NFr. 26, 
This is a syntactical sketch of the development of 
the Greck infinitive, designed to account for its 
expansion and subsequent decline. It deals with the 
following topics. First, the earliest uses, showing a 
complementary or explanatory (explicitant) force; but 
surely mot with ordinary demonstratives, as he 
suggests on p. 95 (e.g. Jf. 9. 688 sici wai ofde tad" 
timéuer, with oide supposedly expanded by the 
infin.). The rise of the accus. and infin., and of the 
construction after zpér, are here also dealt with, while 
the second chapter also has remarks on the former 
and on the rival constructions with dr, etc. After 
comments on the expression of tense and mood we 
come to the main part of the work (Chapters 4-7), on 
aere and the infin., the articular infin., rot with 
infin., and ia and the subjunctive. The principal 
aim here is to present the picture of a series of 
parallel constructions with the same sense, using the 
infin, (with or without tod), ote, dae, or ira, from 
among which iva finally emerged as predominant. 
He suggests that ra was more used in the popular 
language and daw¢ more literary. The examples 
given on pp. 171 ff. show the contexts in which the 
extension of iva would arise, especially with verbs 
such as ometden: it would, however, be wise to sep- 
arate cases of future and of subjunctive after dams, 
which B, takes indiscriminately. 
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Two further chapters treat the use of the infin. in 
post-classical and Byzantine Greek, Here there is 
particular interest in the mixture of constructions 
found both in popular and in literary sources, leading 
to such supertluity as not only dui ra but even dam: 
da vd to show purpose [p. 217). 

Lastly, the development of the subjunctive and 
infin. in Latin syntax is very briefly compared with 
that in Greek, but this can do little more than show 
how different the conditions were in the two lan- 
guages. Unfortunately there is no index. 

It is not easy, even if it is possible, to produce 
original views about the Greek infin. at this stage. 
But where B. diverges from accepted views, his 
position often seems not merely mistaken (and after 
all im such matters there is room for different 
opinions), but almost perverse. [I quote some 
examples. Pp. g4£: at Od. 14. 41 f. Gitoror de 
avag .. . atitddden fdwerae, the infin, i said to 
be attached to, or enlarge, the notion of the noun 
(‘pores-4-manger’) rather than the phrase oa; dr.; 
he compares Lat. curare domwum aedificandam, but there 
the situation is quite different (with adjectival 
gerundive). Pp. go f.: the accusative, he says, could 
be used freely after any verbal or nominal clement 
to show movement or tendency towards, so that 
there was no essential difference between Kxescio 
avdpa and, on the other hand, ypr) dvdpa or aéaperrat 
dedpa (to all of which an infin. could at will be 
added, thus giving an accus. and infin. construc- 
tion). The difference is, of course, that the two 
latter phrases, without the infn., make neither 
grammar nor sense; the cases of ellipse of infin. 
after yp) do not materially alter that position. 
Pp. 49 f:: on the infin. with imperative sense he 
refers several umes to Chantraine’s Grammaire 
homérigue as if he were following it, but in fact offers 
a completely different, and impossible, explanation 
which secks to keep the explicttant aspect even here. 
Thus, such an infin, could be attached to 2 ‘point de 
référence’ which assumes such varied forms as 
another verb, in the imperative or future indicative, 
or even a pronoun or a vocative noun (so m Jf, 5. 124 
fapodw riv, Augendes, 2rd Tpeiecot patyeoia: the infin. 
would, in some strange way, be justified by the 
presence of the vocative!). B. does indeed add here 
that the attachment exists ‘pour le sens sinon pour la 
syntaxe’; but is it not the syntax that he is dealing 
with? On the articular infinitive (pp. 99 ff.) he 
is very reluctant to admit the advent of the use of 
ré purely as an article, with no demonstrative (and 
so connective) sense. This development is probably 
as old as Aleman and even Hesiod. But B. tries 
to avoid admitting it even in tragedy. So (p. 102) 
at Eur. Heracl. 476 Ff. yovaxi yap of te Kwai td 
comppovely xdAdotor, where it would be to by itself 
which strictly makes the second item corresponding 
to ain! It is a pity that such views are allowed to 
detract from what could have been a much more 
useful work. 


A. C. Moornouse. 
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Swanson (D.C.) Wocabulary of Modern Spoken 
Minneapolis: Minnesota University Press 
(London: Oxford U.P.). 1959. Pp. 408. 


£2. 

This book has grown out of the author's own 
researches in pursuit of a knowledge of Greek, and 
shows both the advantages and drawbacks to be 
expected in these circumstances. First, the work 
has an individual flavour. The material offered is 
by way of being a personal selection, based upon what 
has come to the writer's attention and focused his 
interest as a student of Greck. This makes for 
liveliness, but also leads to the inclusion of words 
that may seem unnecessary, «2. Tatika wagon 
(dialectal), or stotrjr Protestant minister; and it 1s 
surely superfluous to give @yyoupae, dpxovddat, 
moujpataxt in addition to dyyot'pt, dpxotda, aoinua in 
a book of this size. 

A. very good feature is the generous sprinkling of 
common colloquial expressions that are all too often 
beneath the notice of conventional small dictionaries. 
Such are dsorelyapo cigarette-buli, dtoida sharp 
person, yxéA bounce (also sex-appeal), mond; backside, 
axotiotyxe a lot he cares! On the other hand some 
of the ‘loan-words’ hardly merit inclusion, c.g. 
woxtéll, yxpéin-ppott, covfevip, wapt-moaTdé, oft. 
The usual words for postcard are deArdpro (plant) and 
wipta (picture), 2€F is here defined as sex (subject); 
but in fact it is only a quotation of an Anglo-American 
colloquial euphemism, and has no place in the 
Greek vocabulary. Another special feature—and a 
praiseworthy one—is the relatively large amount of 
space given to idiom and syntax under various 
entries like get, do, -ing, self, wave, ete. = (This method 
was applied on a larger scale in H. N. Adair’s 
Nouceau Lexigue, a remarkably good French and 
English dictionary published in England about thirty 
years ago.) 

As a rule words are given in demotic form when 
this differs from the katharevousa. A few puristic 
forms occur, and are marked with a K. Burt this is 
not quite consistently carried out; and we find, for 
example, vise fifa (K @sepyon). ‘This should read 
(K Getipyac). In his definitions, Mr Swanson, 
realising the snags of single-word entries, wisely 
adds an clucidatory parenthesis where needed. This 
is usually helpful; but in some cases a single connota- 
tion is given in brackets, with no mention of other 
equally common ones. Thus we read ayrd; pure 
(spiritually), aporpyifes wipe (eves), maperos fruit (botani- 
cal). These seemingly implied limitations could 
mislead the reader. Few definitions fail to hit the 
mark. Aérrpo is not a club (_for dining) but a place of 
entertainment or refreshment; opodpd; is not extreme 
(wmuiwal) but violent, But these are small exceptions 
to a generally high level of aptness and concision. 
Here and there American usage offers a neat render- 
ing which the British lexicographer may envy, 45 
forjua cookie (for dunking). 

To sum up, this is a most useful handbook, which 
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succeeds in being lively as well as accurate. With 
roughly 4,000 entries in each section, it covers a lot 
of the ground which a beginner in Greek must 
traverse, and docs so much more informatively than 
many a larger dictionary. 

j. T. Princ. 


Kiex (G. §.) and Raven (J. E.) The Pre-Socratic 
Philosophers. A Critical History with a 
Selection of Texts. Cambridge University 
Press. 1957- Pp. xi + 487. 

This work will be as much a landmark in the study 
of the pre-Socratics as the first edition of Burnet's 
Early Greek Philosophy in t8g2 has proved to be. 
This work may not altogether supersede Burnet for 
those whose main business it is to study these philo- 
sophers, but it is likely to do so for everyone else; for it 
consolidates half a century of further scholarship and 
offers the best available guidance. Kirk and 
Raven do not profess to vie with Diels-Kranz 
Fragmente or to offer all the material; but they offer 
a responsible selection. This is always adequate and 
in places rather more than adequate in proportion 
to the rest of the book. Careful translation is made 
of all Greek cited and textual cruces are dealt with 
as they arise, Kirk has been chiefly responsible for 
the first six sections—on carly cosmogonies, Thales, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, Acnophanes and Hera- 
clitus—and also for the Atomists and for Diogenes of 
Apollonia at the end of the book. Raven has treated 
the Western schools and Anaxagoras, The book is 
nevertheless a unity: each author criticised the 
other's work, and they pay tribute in the preface to 
comments on the final draft by F. H. Sandbach, to 
whom they dedicate the work. The bibliography is 
indeed ‘selective’, but the indexes are good and the 
format is excellent. The smaller type used for 
linguistic discussions and for ‘footnotes’ (which appear 
in the text because the foot of the page is reserved for 
translation) serves to segregate specialist concerns 
from what most readers will require. 

All this ground is much fought over and imper- 
sonal interpretation is impossible—Burnet had a very 
personal approach, one must remember. Here we 
have two personal approaches to allow for, but we 
are aided in making such allowance by previous 
works of each author—Raven's Pythagereans and 
Eleatics (1948) and Kirk's Heraclitus, the Cosmic Frag- 
ments (1957). The former has been the more sub- 
jected to revision here; but that & natural, for it 
appeared earlier. A reviewer is likely to have his own 
approach to the evidence and in any case can only 
select a few pomts from so long and detailed a work. 

A first general caution must be given, The 
authors exclude the Sophists as bemg ‘mainly con- 
cerned with epistemology and semantics’ and deal 
with yey?) only as part of @iers.! No doubt the early 


1 ‘The admirable treatment of the Aatharmot in 
relation to the rest of Empedocles is an exception to 
this. 
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cosmologists have more nght to the early chapter 
than the seven wise men of Diogenes Laertius have, 
but Diels was right nevertheless to treat Protagoras 
and Prodicus as being pre-Socratic philosophers no 
less than 2eno. As for wey), Kirk's conscience seems 
to smite him at the end, for he tells us on p. 444 in 
the course of discussing Diogenes of Apollonia that 
There is no doubt that from Alcmacon and 

Empedocies onwards the more easily determinable 

structure of the human body was used as a clue to 

that of the whole world. The assumption of a 

parallelism between the two seems to have been 

held in some form by Anaximenes, probably as a 

development of the entirely unscientific tendency 

to treat the outside world as a person, to animate it 
and regard it as a living organism. 

That is true and important, and one wonders 
whether a desire to save Anaximenes from being 
‘entirely unscientific’ is latent in the long discussion 
in KR 163 of what has generally been regarded 
as the only extant fragment of Anaamenes which 
makes a complete sentence: ‘as our soul, being 
air, holds and controls us, wind-breath and air 
enclose the whole order of Nature too". evpxpatel 
here must be ‘late’, as Kirk says; but srepidyec 
implies the meaning of what it replaces': the notions 
of a system of nature and a viable organism, are near 
enough together for drjp to be held responsible for 
each alike, xdeowoc meaning {or at least referring 
to) tar dior aepoy) was traditionally ascribed to 
Pythagoras himself (DK* 14 A 21), and must surely 
be admitted at Heraclitus fr. go Diels (KR 220), 
especially if Vlastes’ defence of tor atrér Grarran 
after xdopoy térde is to be rejected as Kirk would 
wish it to be, Parmenides fr. 4, line 3 must also be 
considered. Why do Kirk and Raven reject all this 
evidence at the end of the sixth century for «écpmos 
= universal order = universe? But the basic point 1s 
that the ofor which begins the Anaximenes fragment 
implies comparison and parallelism: it cannot only 
mean that dyjo controls both man and all things. The 
microcosm—macrocosm axiom is already enunciated. 

A similar question arises over Xenophanes. Kurk 
gives him real importance, so atoning for Burnet’s 
surprising disparagements; but he virtually regards 
him as poet, satirist and theologian rather than 
Philosopher, and ‘Ionian’ in so far as he was philoso- 
phical at all. One does not wish to champion 
Aristotle’s or Theophrastus’ view of him as founder 
of the Eleatics, still less the systematic elaborations of 
the de AZ.ALC. But ome must look carefully at his 
One God, and especially at the line alei & & tatre 
fear xwoturvos ofdér, It is indeed anti-Homeric, 
but is that all? At least one must also consider the 
passage about the World-God at Plato, Tanarus 
g2c5-g4b9. Primitive elements here reveal what 
may well be a common basis for elz feds and for dr 
with @ as a ofa. Independent building on a 


1 For sense, compare the function of "Arayey at 
Parmenides fr. 8, lines 30, 91. 
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common basis may best express the relation berween 
the poems of Xenophanes and Parmenides. 

Kirk's interest in the early cosmogonists 1s 30 fruithul 
that it seems churlish to complain that they figure 
dispropertionately in this book. Yet they certainly 
do so. Pherekydes lasts from p. 48 to p. 72, and 
much of this material may be regarded as pioneer- 
ing discussion of great value—and yet it is out of 
scale with the book as a whole: Pherekydes is not that 
important. One wonders, too, whether the con- 
clusion concerning the Orphic egg on p. 48—that 
‘birth from an egg was an archaic theogonical not 
cosmogonical device’—makes a fair and valid dis- 
tinction. “Epmw; in the Aids has a very cosmogonic 
theogony after all, and, as Kirk himself says, a 
parody must be a parody of something, The javnyor 
Hepyod mat yeypod in Anaximander ts left as a puzzle 
by KR 129. Cornford may have pointed too 
eagerly to the der and have too rashly called it 
‘Orphic’, but if the egg had a place in any earlier 
cosmogony, this yortuor, which is separable as well 
as productive, 1s easier to explain. 

One important, though not very explicit, finding 
of Kirk must be welcomed as likely to earn permanent 
acceptance. He really draws the inevitable con- 
clusions from Cornford's insight about Anaximander 
and Hesiod, and his own valuable detailed work on 
the other early Greck cosmogonies. Thales, he says, 
probably had direct contacts with Egypt and 
Babylon (p. 91); but Anaximander and Anaximenes 
are rather seen by him as pointing back to earlier 
Greck mythical speculation. Kirk might have 
sharpened this distinction a little further. We ought 
in future to beware of classifying ‘the Milesians’ 
together except in so far as they all three abandoned 
myth for natural philesophy. 

The treatment of Heraclitus is brilliant, as one 
would expect. Kirk is firm in his refusal to concede 
that the ‘flux’ doctrine is a doctrine of Heraclitus 
himself, One can only point out that if Cratylus said 
you cannot step into the same river cven once, 
someone between Cratvlus and Heraclitus must have 
said that you cannot step into it twice. Who would 
this be? Is it impossible to combine the accepted 
saying that ‘on those who enter the same rivers ever 
other waters flow’ with a saying that you cannot 
step into the same mver twice? The river is the 
same and is not the same. To believe this is not to 
attribute Fluxiekre in its later form to Heraclitus, 
The present reviewer heartily agrees that Flurlehre is 
Heraclitean and unity-in-process Heraclitean: he 
remembers saying this in 1942—or something very 
similar. But because he believes process so bound 
up with unity in Heraclitus’ thought, he is not 
convinced that ddéc dew cate vin wal Ger) only means 
that the road from Lynmouth to Lynton is the same 
as the road from Lynton to Lynmouth. 

One cannot deal properly with the ‘Italian’ schools 
(together with Anaxagoras) as presented by Raven 
without entering on discussions quite impossible in 
areview. In the main, Raven has the harder assign- 
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ment and the more controversial material, Further- 
more, the treatment of Parmenides and of Anaxa- 
goras is rather unduly cramped—so is that of 
Empedocles in the Physics. Yet all are satisfactorily 
analysed, ancl the short chapter on #eno is to be 
applauded for giving the basic arguments against 
plurality rightful precedence over the famous para- 
doxes challenging motion. The Way of Seeming of 
Parmenides is for Raven neither anti-Pythagorean nor 
adapted Pythagoreanism but original: truth is a 
unity, seeming a plurality of opposites in interplay. 
We therefore go back to Simplicius’ interpretation of 
tar play ob ypene gover (fr. 8 line 54); ‘of which it is 
not right (to name) one only (without the other)’. 
Raven fears that this ought to be expressed by ty» 
étépyy, but need it be so if some monism in physical 
speculation is deliberately referred to? It would then 
mean ‘of which it is not right to name a single one’ 
(ic. as distinct from two of them). If this is a 
possible interpretation, it would point to the existence 
of some pre-Parmenidean physical monism—and 
most people still believe in its existence! 

Raven is now less sure than he was about the dis- 
tinction of historical periods within Pythagoreanism. 
He begins with the caution that it is ‘hazardously 
conjectural’, yet he seems to believe that he can 
provide us with ‘the most that we can hope to 
achieve’, which is a division into ‘two main periods, 
the one before Parmenides the other after Zeno’. 
One does not want to be childish, but what becomes 
of the period contemporary with these two, the one 
agreed by all to have been the pupil of the other, 
and not less than twenty years younger? In fact 
“‘pre-Parmenidean’ ought to disappear from the 
heading of Chapter IX and pre-genoman ought to 
be substituted for it: this would begin to make sense 
of it all. For we have already agreed that the Way 
of Seeming can no longer be used as evidence for 
contemporary Pythagorean cosmology. Two more 
brief “Pythagorean” points may be made, on Chap- 
ters [IX and XIII. Can we be sure that unit-point 
atoms are not late importations, to compete with the 
Atomusts (cf. Ekphantos Dk* 51 A2)}? In the case of 
the ‘fragments of Philolaus’, we are not limited to 
straight acceptance or rejection. Their provenance 
might be real fowrth-century Pythagoreanism. Of 
course in this case they would no longer be pre- 
Socratic. 

I conclude with two grumbles, the first of which 
the more serious. Alemacon of Croton does not get 
his deserts. Anyone who consults Wachtler’s edition 
of his fragments will be convinced of this—but so will 
anyone, I think, who studies Diels-Kranz. Raven 
treats the doctrine of the primacy of the brain and 
the distinction of man from the beasts as only 
physiology: he does not even mention the view that 
the seed is a portion of the brain. The testimony 
about soul and stars being alike in constant motion 
has litthe comment, and there is not much concern 
with man’s being destroyed because he cannot join 
the beginning to the end. It may not be easy to 
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link all this up with ivovepia and the duality of all 
human things; but there is enough evidence of a 
first-class thinker here to entitle Alemaeon to fuller 
treatment. The second grumble concerns the tenta- 
tive dismissal of Archelaus as of minor importance 
and no consistency. Was he as ‘dim’ as Burnet 
thought? Kirk does something to rescue Diogenes 
of Apollonia from Burnet's dismissal of him as only 
an ‘eclectic’, and perhaps we have not appreciated 
Archelaus—excused to some extent in this by the 
bad tradition of evidence. His view of zoogony out 
of the slime is hke that of the ‘wombs’ in the earth 
which Lucretius reports from the Epicureans and 
they presumably derived from the Atomists accepting 
Archelaus. It is quite different from Anaximander’s 
account. Archelaus probably tried to ‘conflate’ 
Mind and the ‘homocomerics’ with the continuing 
‘philosophy of Anaximenes’. The place he gave to 
dyjp may have influenced Athenians like Euripides. 
He was not worried about Parmenides and Zeno, 
but deserves more attention none the less. 

In general, this book is a work of clear thought, 
balanced consideration of evidence and historical 
judgment. Apart from its intrinsic merit, it has 
already proved its value as a textbook for under- 
graduates studying ancient philosophy. 

Jj. B. Seep. 


Loenen (J. H. M. M.) Parmenides, Melissus, 
Philosophy. Assen: Royal VanGorcum Ltd. 
1959. Pp. ui+ 207. Fl. 16.50. (Unbound 
Fl. 14.50.) 

Dr Loenen’s aim is to establish a new interpretation 
of Parmenicdes, Melissus and Gorgias (and by impli- 
cation of the Eleatic movement and its effects) by 
the double method of considering what the Greek 
of our sources might mean, and what the philo- 
sophical issues were, and letting the one illuminate 
the other. His book is for experts only: his theais, 
that ‘the fundamental Eleatic tenet’ was 4 esti, 
where estin is to be taken in ‘the strict sense" so that 
its subject becomes a ‘necessary being’ in (for 
example) the Augustinian sense of ens mevessarium. It 
will follow of course from this that we have to read 
the Eleatics as employing or recommending a tech- 
nical concept of ‘is’ which is not intended to apply to 
the totality of things, but only to one special entity: 
for Parmemdes, Dr Loenen thinks, this is ‘what we 
now call the idea of being’ (p. 43), for Melissus ‘an 
absolute Bemeg’ reached by a proof ‘similar in 
character to that found later in the so-called onto- 
logical argument’ (p. 142). Hence they were not 
using this technical sense of einai of the physical world 
at all, and consequently were not regarding it as 
illusory; whereas Gorgias, by his tithe as well as his 
matter, is attacking Melissus and contending that 
such a sense can have no ontological application at 
all (pp. 180-6). In Parmenides, to whom most of 
the book is devoted, Dr Loenen thinks that the 
unchanging and unitary om is (a) movin, thinking or 
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knowing, (6) moema, the content of thought, (c) ‘the 
idea of being’. Thus the tendency of Parmenidean 
thought ‘might be described most satisfactorily in 
Platonic terminology, viz. as the doctrine which 
assumes only one Idea" (p. 103) and for him ‘the 
content of novin is always and everywhere without 
exception exclusively the conceptual content “being’** 
(p- 44). This interpretation is ingeniously (and I 
think perversely) argued for from the text; but I 
confess that I do not properly understand cither 
why Dr Loecnen wants it or what he means by it—and 
since I do not find his arguments here convincing, 
it 1s a comfort to discover that Parmenides advanced 
the kernel of this doctrine in what is now a textual 
lacuna, conformably reconstituted by Dr Loenen., 

His special view about the Parmenidean on does 
not affect the general thesis. This thesis seems to 
me partly right and partly mistaken; but given the 
closely argued and painstaking way in which it is 
presented, useful comment is difficult in anything less 
than the book’s own length. Dr Loenen uses con- 
siderable scholarship in trying to make every detail 
buttress the whole, and develops his argument 
teriatim in such a way that the smallest point affects 
what follows and precedes. But this quite proper 
method (which makes the book difficult to read) 
means that it is only by taking the detail that one 
could adequately seek to show where the main con- 
clusion is astray. In brief, I think it goes astray 
because it is a conclusion. The idea of taking an 
ens necessaTium as a preliminary and suggestive clue 
to the Parmenidean and Eleatic sense of esti may well 
be helpful for some people as an heuristic device— 
and perhaps especially helpful for Continental 
philosophers. But certainly it should not be taken 
as more than this, and as this only with great caution. 
A dogmatic and general illustration may serve to 
indicate the difficulties. 

It is or should be by now a commonplace that pre- 
Parmenidean fheoria is done in a mixed mode which 
is neither ‘philosophy’ nor ‘science’ nor ‘theology’ 
but something of all three. What is more, as a 
physical inquiry it identifies two questions which 
modern cosmology is able to separate, because of 
changes (largely Aristotelian) in the background 
logical theory: namely the question of how fa onta 
(‘the things that are’) come into existence, and of 
how it is that they have their observed characteristics. 
This conflation is reflected in the peculiar Milesian 
concept of genesis, in which there is no distinction 
between the existential and the predicative senses of 
‘become’, and consequently in einai also. And 
because of i it, we find the Milesian—Ionian thinkers 
giving on the whole a single explanation cast in 
historical terms to these two questions taken as one. 
(By contrast, modern cosmology deals with the first 
question historically, and the second non-historically, 
with techniques and theory drawn from mathematical 
physics.) But as the concept of arche gives way, in 
Heraclitus and the Pythagoreans, to the non- 
historical concepts of Jogos and Aarmonia, the question 
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“what is the nature of fa enta’ becomes more recog- 
nisably metaphysical (as we might say) in tone; and 
the previous mixed but ostensibly unitary answer 
tends to split into an account of the changing 
physical world sill in historical terms (‘number’ or 
the fogos as physical entities), and an account of fa 
onfa given in terms of a tenseless or formal analysis 
(‘number" or the /oges as the rationale, almost the 
‘real definition’, of things). This has the effect of 
emphasising emai rather than genesis and gignesthat. 
And since both these conflate existential and other 
senses, We get the paradoxes and problems of Eleatic 
logic. 

This, I take it, is the situation Parmenides inherits. 
The notions of ¢inat and gignesthat need clearing up; 
since it is apparent that in so far as one ignores the 
historical emphasis in previous theory, all his pre- 
decessors have been saying that fa ontfa are what 
equally they aren’t—aperron or number or what not. 
And if cups and couches are onfa, what is one to say 
of number or a /oges? His logical recommendations 
parallel his methodological proposals for distin- 
guishing two types of explanation: one for what is 
virtually metaphysics, concerned with onfa (or rather 
the on) where a logic of strict identity and the new 
technical sense of ‘is’ is to be used, and the other for 
physical cosmology concerned with gignomena for 
which a joint logic of ts-is not, that is virtually a logic 
of contraricty, is to be wed. And these are set forth 
in the two parts of his poem—which significantly 
begins with a methodological point: ‘I will tell 
you what the two conceivable ways are of asking 
and answering questions’ (dizens). The so-called 
‘pluralist’ cosmology, it is pretty plain, is putting 
into practice this Parmenidean recipe. His proposals 
for metaphysics, on the other hand—as Gorgias 
reveals and Plato painfully discovers—are quite 
unviable and need substantial alteration, which we 
find in the Phaedo, the Parmenides, and the Sojpshist. 
Precisely what the new technical concept of einai 
contains we can find out both from what Parmenides 
says of it and from the changes Plato makes in it. 

But if this is the situation, I should contend that 
Dr Loenen cannot adequately deal with it by means 
of the analytical device of an ens necessariwm and a 
contrast between necessary and contingent being— 
even supposing that these notions were themselves 
quite perspicuous. The context they presuppose 1s 
too narrow and different from that of the fifth 
century, with this welter of changes and connexions 
between physics, mathematics, philosophy, and the 
various developing concepts involved: perfection, 
becoming, being, soul, to say nothing of incipient 
logical theory. In the event, he precludes himself 
from secing Parmenides, in particular, in proper 
connexion with earlier theory or with Plato [for 
whom the device will be an embarrassment); his 
treatment of the existential-predicative conflation 
as a ‘paralogism’ from which the Eleatics are to be 
saved will prevent him in principle from understand- 
ing the beginnings of Greek logical theory; and for 
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methodological problems, his suggestion is unhelpful 
just because it presupposes distinctions of method 
between cosmology and metaphysics (and within 
philosophy of logic and ontology) which the Greeks 
themselves are only just beginning to see. 

All the same, much of what he says will stand. 
Melissus and Gorgias are doing very much what 
he makes them do, I think: it is true that there wa 
technical sense for eimai invented by Parmenides and 
the focal point for discussion thereafter; it is true that 
all this has been widely misunderstood (even by Kirk 
and Raven, whose work Dr Loenen does not men- 
tion), and that a reinterpretation on these lines a 
now overdue. I could wish that he had held his 
hand, and instead of stating his thesis as an historical 
truth, had tried it out on the pre-Parmenideans and 
on Plato. This might have led to changes, and a 
book which would command more support and 
gratitude than I for one can quite accord his present 
work. As it is, one can still be grateful for an 
approach which will lead to better things, and 
deliver scholars from our present and labyrinthine 
misunderstandings. Recommended with caution, 
as the only attempt of this kind I know of in print: 
though Anglo-Saxons will not relish the philosophical 
language of Dr Loenen or his efficient translator. 

Dents GREY. 


Parmenipes. Testimonianze e frammenti. Ed. 
M. Untersteiner. [Biblioteca di studi superior, 
xxxvili.] Florence: La ‘Nuova Italia’, 1958. 
Pp. ccx + 184. Lire 4,500. 

In content and arrangement this volume 1s similar 
to the same editor's Senofane in this series. Diels- 
Kranz 28 is ostensibly reprinted with a few additions 
to the testimonia, an adequate Italian translation 
and copious footnotes, and prefaced by a long intro- 
duction in four chapters, It is a pity that the editors 
of the series have not seen fit to impose a more 
rational arrangement of text and exposition. There 
is no apparatus or index, and divergences from the 
text of D-K are not always marked, so that the 
reader is sometimes compelled to search for their 
justification in the introduction (e.g. at Br, 32). 
Footnotes are long, diverse, and unsystematic; some, 
such as those which summarise Diels’ reconstruction 
of the doxography, are useful where they occur: 
others, on occasional linguistic pomts not peculiar 
to Parmenides, or, a8 often, merely bibliographical or 
encyclopaedic, are superfluous and occasionally mis- 
leading, as, for instance, the reference to Verdenius 
on p. 61, Occasionally too (as on p. 118) the line- 
references to D-K in the footnotes become meaning- 
less. 

The distinctive points of Untersteiner's §intro- 
ductory chapters are these: 

1. The essential attribute of Being for Par- 
menides is not unity but totality. Since the ten- 
dency still persists to speak anachronistically of 
Parmenides’ ‘One Being’ or even ‘One’, the point is 
worth making. But Unterstemer goes too far in 
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eliminating from the fragments all reference to unity 
by arbitrarily adopting Ammonius’ variant reading 
in B8 5-6, and attributing the introduction of é 
entirely to Melissus and his successors, against the 
evidence of Aristotle. 

9, ‘La ééde crea gnoseologicamente I'ééy’. This 
statement indicates the conclusion of a somewhat 
portentous attempt to show the close connexion 
between the mythological prelude, the concept of 
éddc, and the negative ontology which emerges as 
Parmenides pursues his way, and the polymorphic 
goddess her tale. In this connexion he interprets 
Bo-7, offering a new (and unconvincing) rendering of 
Bz, which involves finding the subject of fore (1. 9) 
in ddé¢, This construction will appear profound to 
some and trivial to others; what substance it contains 
seems hardly to justify the number and length of the 
words devoted to it. 

q. The Way leads from ddfa (not to be identified 
with the false ways of Be and 6) which reveals to us 
the world sub specie temporis (the real meaning of pao; 
and r=) to the adyfera, grasped by rodg (intuition), 
of Timeless Being: the transition is symbolised by the 
panne of the Gate in Bi, 17 ff., and the duality by 

the ‘polymorphic’ voddens. This I think is basically 
on the right lines, though it still leaves unanswered 
the perhaps unanswerable question of the relative 
validity of défa. 

On the details of Parmenidean physics Unter- 
steiner is a litthe perfunctory: remarks like *‘P. con- 
ceppirebbe |'anima come una manifestazione dell’ 
energia vitale dell’ géy tradotta nella temporalité di 
pag ¢ res’ do not help us very much. 

Te would be useful, and appropriate to this series 
of texts, to have a commentary which set out the 
different posable interpretations of Parmenides’ 
words and stated the evidence available to enable us 
to judge between them. Untersteiner has given 
both more and less than this. His introduction 
uneasily combines a survey of modern scholarship 
on the subject (with which he is widely acquainted) 
with an exposition of his own views. The continual 
irmruption of summaries of the conclusions of different 
scholars from Zeller to Zafiropulo create obstacles to 
following the development of the author's own 
interpretations, and where one looks for argument to 
support 2 point one is too often confronted with an 
accumulation of conflicting views, the acceptance or 
rejection of which is not pressed with either cogency 
or COncIscness. 

R. MATHEWsoN. 


Apxins (A. W. H.) Merit and Responsibility: a 
Study in Greek Values. Oxford: the Claren 
don Pres. 1960. Pp. xv -+- 380. 2 25. od, 

This is a highly original book which esate to 
be widely read, studied and pondered upon. At 
tumes almost brilhant, at times very much open to 
challenge and at times completely unsatisfying, it 
none the less successfully opens up fresh topics of great 
interest. Nominally concerned with the develop- 
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ment of the concept of moral responsibility from 
Homer to Aristotle, it adopts an indirect approach, 
and could not unfairly be described as primarily 
concerned with the changing content of arete during 
this period. It thus takes up the problem posed by 
Jaeger in Paidea, Vol. 1, and it carries the investiga- 


tion further by applying more rigorous methods of 


analysis to the way in which relevant concepts are 
used in the surviving literature. 

Dr Adkins’ main thesis is that for Homer words like 
agathos and arete denoted the ‘competitive’ virtues, 
such as courage and self-assertion, regarded as appro- 
priate to the Homeric hero. According to this 
concept individual success was all-important, and the 
means irrelevant as long as success was achieved. 
The ‘co-operative’ or “quiet” virtues were not un- 
known, and there were terms appropriate to their 
description but these terms could never compete 
with the terms appropriate to the ‘compctitive’ 
virtues in cases of conflict. This situation suited the 
needs of Homeric society. Despite fundamental 
social changes the relation between these two sets of 
terms continued without real change neht down to 
the fifth and even the fourth centuries. Thus an 
action might be just, difaion, and yet aichron, shame- 
ful to the doer, in that it involved his failure to 
succeed as a Homeric hero, and so a failure to 
achieve arefe. None the less it became ever more 
urgent to relate the “quiet’ virtues in some more sats- 
factory way than this to the terms appropriated by 
the ‘competitive’ virtues which remained the highest 
terms of prase available. This was so because in 
fifth and fourth century Greek cities it was in fact the 
‘co-operative’ virtues which were more important to 
society, at least for most of the time. The history 
of moral thought in Greece is seen as largely the 
history of this attempt. The practice of justice 
might be justified under the aguthas-ethic by arguing 
that injustice brings retribution cither in this world 
or in the next and so leads to personal failure. It 
was loss of belief in divine retribution that made 
possible the sophistic reversion to the Homeric con- 
ception, ¢.¢. in Thrasymachus. Plato and Aristotle 
had the difficult task of showing how justice and the 
other quict virtues could be essential to arefe in its 
traditional sense. This Dr Adkins believes they 
were able to do with some success, But they did so 
by concentrating attention upon the results of the 
“quict’ virtues, and so made impossible an adequate 
t y of moral responsibility, which requires that 
intention, not results, should be the starting point. 


The thesis is supported by abundant analyses of 


the wes of the terms concerned, and the discussion 
of particular passages is one of the most interesting 
features of the book. The theory enables more 
precise interpretations to be offered for many pas- 
sages than have previously been possible—only two 
examples can be mentioned. When in the Chorphort 
493 ff. we are told that Agamemnon died alcypa¢ this 
should be understood to mean that Agamemnon 
incurred shame in dying a death not appropriate to 
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a Homeric hero, rather than that the deed was 
shameful to the doer. Secondly a most interesting 
interpretation is made possible of the Scopas-frag- 
ment of Simonides discussed in Plato’s Protagoras" 
which seems to make a number of things clear which 
were not clear before. 

Yet not everything will secure ready assent. 
While the account of the dominant ethic in Homer 
1s persuasive, the ‘quiet’ virtues were there too. 
Were they in quite such a subordinate and un- 
regarded position as Dr Adkins suggests? While 
Moira is discussed it ts not regarded as an exception 
to the dominant cthic. Jike and Themis are barely 
mentioned, and the view that there was already in 
the Homeric world another ethic, not subordinate 
to, but rivalling the agathes-ethic needs more dis- 
cussion, of. for example the first two studies in 
R. Mondollo, Problem: del Pensiero antico, 1935. At 
any rate after Homer surely the doctrine of pic 
became of the first importance, and it is wrong to 
interpret it simply as a case of the gods applying the 
agatherethic themselves. Again Dr Adkins sees that 
the Greek view of responsibility is related to the 
Greek world-view just as our view of responsibility is 
related to our world-view, and this is greatly to his 
credit. None the less he thinks that the Greek view, 
and so the views of Plato and Aristotle are somehow 
inferior to ours. In this he speaks from within our 
world-view and so is less than true to his own sound 
principles. But then, every reader will want to argue 
with Dr Adkins about some fundamental points, and 
this is no doubt as it should be in a book of this kind. 

G. B. Kerrerp. 


Crassen (C. J.) Sprachliche Deutung als Trieb- 
kraft platonischen und sokratischen Philo- 
sophierens. (fctemata, 22.) Munich: C. H, 
Beck. 1959. Pp.x+ 187. DM 22. 

This work discusses the effect of Plato's unusual 
sensitivity to the literal meaning of metaphors on 
both his stvle and his philosophy. In Part I Classen 
discuses a number of passages from Plato's later 
dialocues (which are less likely to show Socranc 
influence), turning in Part II to an attempt to 
establish Socrates’ own linguistic behaviour from the 
earlier dialogues, Anstophanes, Xenophon and the 
lesser Socratics. He examines in detail the develop- 
ment from the habits of ordinary Greek speech of a 
number of Platonic usages and metaphors, some of 
great importance for his philosophy. On p. 67 he 
defends his method: ‘Modern philosophers may 
laugh at such proceedings and call in question the 
value of such explanations and “proofs”. The 
scholar has to state first that these are the explana- 
tions, and indeed the only ones, which Plato gives in 
his published works; and he has further to establish 
whence the individual ideas are derived, how they 
are united in images and in what manner they are 
used. Then it can be accepted that they reflect the 
path of Plato’s philosophical speculation and the 
development of his thought." The nature of the 
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method can best be shown by a brief résumé of 
Classen’s Chapter IV. Here he discusses the 
materials from which the Cave is finally constructed, 
among which are: (a) the Greek use of sight-meta- 
phors for thought-processes, e.g. oxongiv, idelv, 
cidéva:r. This encourages the selection of eldoc and 
iiga from the large number of words available for 
what Classen terms “U" (the nameless something 
which is to be named ‘Form’). eifdo¢ is regularly 
coupled with daofdémew in the earlier dialogues: 
(2) the use of oxetoc, ¢oxormefia: for intellectual 
‘darkness’; (c) the use of (2)}dragpdperr, drdyer, to 
mean ‘refer something to a higher principle’; 
(d) the use of ta dee first literally of the objects of 
astronomy, then of ra dAnOd¢ drm, which can only 
be seen with the eye of the pvy7j. Plato, maintains 
Classen, was conscious of both the literal and the 
metaphorical aspect of all these expressions, and as 
a result was led to construct the Cave, in which the 
metaphors are pictorially represented. 

Both this and Classen's other discussions are of 
considerable interest, and, if treated purely as a 
record of Plato's (and Socrates’) linguistic develop- 
ment, require no apologia, But Classen uses the 
metaphor “Trebkraft" in his title, and this surely 
raises questions to which he offers no answer, Is the 
existence of c.g. visual metaphors for thought pro- 
cesses in ordinary Greek supposed to have caused 
Plato to work out the Forms and the Cave as we have 
them? Or merely tempted him to do so? Does the 
existence of such metaphors imply that the majority 
of the Greeks (and Plato himself) were ‘visualisers’, 
a fact which gave Plato a vocabulary on which he 
could operate philosophically, and which influenced 
his philosophy in a manner which he never examined ? 
Classen indeed (p. 60 and ¢f. p. 1978) holds that 
Plato's ‘sprachliche Deutung’ Ieads not only to 
clarification of language but also to deeper insight, 
apparently into the truth of e.g. the dogma embodied 
in the Cave. But if Classen is really making this 
clam for the interpretation and claboration of 
metaphors, the ‘modern philosopher’ may legiti- 
mately complain. However, anyone who is prepared 
to ignore such questions will find much of interest in 
this book. 

ArgtHurk W. H. Apxrs, 


Scuvmr (P.-M.) Etudes platoniciennes. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1960. Pp. 
iv+ 180, 2 plates, NFr. 12. 

This book contains twenty-three papers of varying 
length, assembled from the author's published work 
during the past thirty years (most fram 1950-1960), 
systematically arranged in three groups. The first, 
described as ‘prolégoménes 4 la lecture de Platon’, 
includes three essays (originally broadcast talks) on 
educational aspects of the subject, and next a review 
of twenty years (1938-1958) of Platonic studies, 
which is an expansion of a report given at the fifth 
Budé Congress in 19593. The material is clearly set 
forth, summaries are useful, and although by no 
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means exhaustive the survey should be of real 
assistance to students. This first section of the book 
ends with an outline description, again useful, of the 
transmission, history and publication of philosophical 
texts. 

In the second section we have ten papers, mostly 
quite brief, on various aspects of Plato's thought and 
style—e.g. on his attitude to technology, his relation 
with the music of his time, his uses of the word 
deoud:, the myth in Laws go2-go5, and an interesting 
note on the element of repetition in the PhAaedo. 
The third part of the book comprises cight studies on 
aspects of the influence of Plato and Socrates in later 
time, among which the chapter ‘Montaigne ct 
Socrate’ is the longest and most notable. 

Nearly all these essays are described as revised and 
enlarged from their original form. Here collected, 
and fully documented, they are well worth study as 
the varied utterances of a scholar deeply versed in 
the Platonic tradition, whose work is always informed 
by a genial and humane spirit. 

The book is well printed, and the numerous quota- 
tons and footnotes appear correct in detail; but the 
reference (p. 94) to a note on Republic 504-5 as by 
‘J. Adams’ needs amendment, 

D. TARRANT. 


Diane (I.) and Owen (G. E. L.) Aristotle and 
Plato in the Mid-Fourth Century. (Papers 
of the Symposium Aristotelicum, Oxford, 1957.) 
(Studia Graeca ct Latina Gothoburgensia, xi.) 
Goteborg: Almquist & Wiksell. 1960, Pp. x + 
279. Sw.kr. 23 (unbound); 23 (bound). 

These papers by sixteen contributors bear from 
different angles upon two problems over which there 
is yet little agreement: the doctrines of the lost carly 
works of Aristotle, and his early development in 
relation to Platonism., They have had the advantage 
of being rewritten in the light of the discussion, and 
several refer to each other. 

Much of the discussion of the fragments concerns 
the Profrepticus (doctrine, not authenticity). E, de 
Strycker analyses the logical structure of fr. 54(W) 
and finds agreement with Plato both in general and 
in detail, Miss 5. Mansion, on the other hand, 
making a distinction (which de Strycker contests} 
between two strains of argument in Profr. as a 
whole, finds a transition towards the treatises. 
I, Diiring finds in fr. 13 a fundamental departure 
from Plato's idealism; while P, Moraux argues that 
idealism is still present in Protr, but gone in de Justitia. 
This conflict is due to the philosophical vagueness of 
the alleged ‘fragments’. It suggests that Rabinowitz, 
who has dared to point at this emperor’s new suit, 
deserves more attention than he gets in the footnotes 
of these essays. Only P. Wilpert allows that all is 
not well, and pleads for a reconsideration of the 
ascriptions of fragments incertae sedis. Meanwhile a 
solid contribution to the testimonia for de Philosophia 
is provided by R. Walzer, who shows how the 
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doctrine of fr. 24, that the star-souls possess certain 
senses, survived in Arabic philosophy. 

Most of those who consider A.’s relation with 
Platonism point to an ever earlier date for his rejec- 
tion of ywpopad:, and show how deeply this affected 
him even while he was still imbued with academic 
concepts and vocabulary. Thus in discussing the 
concept of piec-i4jfem in Profr, Doring argues that 
A., though still using Plato's words, means something 
already different. G. E. L. OQwen even reverses 
Jaeger's theory, arguing that A, began by denying 
Plato's master-science in the Orgenon and Eudrmian 
Ethics (which Owen dates early), but returned even- 
tually to a position nearer Platonism when he allowed 
a centralised or ‘focal’ meaning to ér 7 dr in Me. I" 
(which Owen accordingly dates after 1). G. Morrow 
argues for an early date for the Politics, tracing A.’s 
criticisms of the Laws to an incomplete version of 
that work. Although both J. B. Skemp and 
F, Solmsen point to the areas of agreement between 
A. and Plato, both emphasise the sharpness of the 
change; and Miss de Vogel adds a vigorous attack 
upon ‘the of the platonising Aristotle’. 
Undoubtedly the theory that Aristotle was an Aristo- 
telian is gaining ground. Without entering into this 
debate, D. J. Allan offers important evidence by 
finding references to the Parmenides in the treatises, 
including Met. A, 987° 11-14. 

The many theories of A.’s development have been 
based primarily on apparent inconsistencies within 
the Corpus, but both Moraux and D. A. Rees argue 
that in the case of Nuyens’ theory this has proved 
too simpliste, Ome ought add that the present stale- 
mate in development theory also casts suspicion on 
the method, as does the fact that A.‘s inconsistencies 
were recognised i in early times but were accommo- 
dated. As G. Verbeke shows, Plutarch was aware 
of many discrepancies without trying to explain 
them, though he did suggest a ‘development’ from 
tripartition of the soul to bipartition. Rees denies 
that this was necessarily a supersession of one psycho- 
logy by another, arguing that A. used different 
psychologies for different purposes. Provided that 
we do not anachronistically suppose that A. could use 
inconsistent ‘conceptual frameworks’ as convenient 
tools of analysis without to their truth (a 
proviso which I think Rees intends in his final 
remarks about ‘discrepancy’), this approach may 
lead to a more plausible type of genetic theory. 
Nuyens’ theory that A. held successively three views, 
no two of which could be entertamed simultancously, 
leads to unsatisfactory dating of some treatises and 
improbable disintegration of others; nevertheless his 
identification of the three views is clearly night. The 
problem then is to account not for their super- 
session by each other but for their reconcilanon as 
different aspects or different levels of one developing 
view, For example, even if one does not accept 
Owen's dating of Me. I, he has shown how the 
denial of a evpfa émotijan (as an apodeictic process) 
can be followed without being invahdated by the 
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Inquiry into éy 9) é6y (as an analysis of td spoc é 
deyouerov); in fact, the one does not really have to 
follow the other, though it would be easier to think 
it did. This type of half-reconciliation offers a less 
inexorable chronology, but this is probably an 
advantage; for a more likely account of the philo- 
sopher's development may emerge, no longer in 
terms of his outright replacement of one theory by 
another on the same level, but in terms of his growing 
experience and consequently deepening analysis of 
the issues involved, so that theories A and B and C 
could all remain valid for him, but each at the 
appropriate depth or viewpoint. 
D. M. Bauer. 


Ese (Gerato F.) Aristotle's Poetics: the 
ment. Cambridge: Harvard Uaivessty 
Press. (London: ©.U.P.) 1957. Fp. xvi + 
670. £4 Bs. od, 

Itis no good trying to pretend, as some scholars do, 
that Aristotle's Poetics is a work of noimportance, It 
may have come down to us in a garbled version, it 
may have been wrong-headed in the first place, it 
may have been sadly misinterpreted; and of course 
we do not need a fourth-century philosopher to tell 
us what to think about fifth-century tragedy. But 
the fact remains that theories claiming the Poetics as 
their authority have been built into the critical 
tradition of all Western literatures and are not easily 
dislodged, as allusions to ‘the Aristotelian wunities’ 
persistently testify, So there is every justification for 
such a drastic re-surveying of familiar ground as 
Professor Else, of Michigan University, has under- 
taken in this book, which is not a commentary in 
the usual sense but a continuous inquiry into the 
structure and meaning of the text, taking it para- 
graph by paragraph but not line by line. It is a 
bulky volume, and would have been even bulkier if 
E. had not excluded cc. 16, part of 19, 20-2, and 25 
from present consideration, with promise of further 
studies to follow. 

The book is nothing if not controversial, but no 
amount of impatience with its method or disagree- 
ment with its conclusions should be allowed to 
obscure the fact that E. has performed at least two 
major services for students of the Poetics, First, he 
has related the method, language, and substance of 
this small work to the rest of the Aristotelian corpus 
with a thoroughness achieved by no one previous 
commentator; in particular, those who have assumed 
that Bywater could be counted on to know his 
Aristotle may be astonished to find how many pas- 
sages of obvious pertinence that great scholar failed 
to cite. Secondly, he has probed into the meaning 
and wage of the key terms in the critical vocabulary 
without ever allowing himself to be distracted by 
traditional interpretations or loose English equiva- 
lent. For example, he is never tired of insisting that 
formations in -1; denote a process or activity, that 
nmoijnoiz means the process of composition and 
moutixy) the systematised skill controlling this 
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process, and that neither word corresponds exactly 
to the English word ‘poetry’ in any of its uses. 
Obvious though this may seem, neglect of it has led to 
much muddled thinking, and it has important 
corollaries which E. follows up with exemplary 

The section of E.’s book which most strongly 
challenges attention is that on catharsis, This is 
based on the following data: (a) zaffjucrow, through- 
out Ar., does duty as gen. pl. for ad§oz (of. 5gb11 and 
Bonitz s.v.); (6) sifos, though it can denote an 
emotion and does so in 56a98, is a key term in the 
Poetics as a euphemism for an act of violence; (c) the 
natural meaning of rév Torrey (agb27), following 
on dt éigov nai pdfov, is deendy wail gofepaw (ef. 
§2a90—b1, 9 fdsov ... 1) pd for, ofr apdfear i tpayania 
Blpnog Urexerta:), and it is only by taking aa4yj_atiwr 
to mean ‘emotions’ that we are forced to exclude this 
interpretation; (d) another key term in the Poetics is 
siapor, a cognate of piace, the pollution attaching 
to acts of bloodshed, especially within a family, 
which can, when there are extenuating circum- 
stances such as error due to ignorance, be lifted by a 
process of ritual or judicial decontamination. E. 
finds it natural that this should be the catharsis to 
which Ar, refers, and accordingly translates the 
codicil of the definition as follows: *. . . carrying to 
completion, through a course of events involving pity 
and fear, the purification of those painful or fatal 
acts which have that quality’. There are difficulties 
in this interpretation, e.g. that it is the agent who is 
cleared of plagua by xdfapoz, not his act, and that 
adfoc should strictly denote what happens to the 
victim rather than what the agent does (though this 
difficulty exists on any view of adfog in the Poetics), 
E. seems less aware of these difficulties than of the 
lesser one of reconciling his hypothesis with Pol. viii. 
ec. 6 and 7, on which the traditional interpretation 
rests. His reaction to this difficulty is to shrug his 
shoulders and say (p. 442) that ‘the consideration of 
cross-references elsewhere, and of other possible 
external evidence, must follow the interpretation of 
the Poetics, mot precede it’, This is not a happy 
remark, since much of the value of E."s book would 
have been lost if he had consistently followed this 
principle, and one feels that he need not have thrown 
up the sponge so readily. There is surely material 
enough in Rohde’s Pryche and elsewhere to furnish so 
astute an engineer as E. with a bridge between 
ffoveracues, viewed as demonic possession, and a 
catharsis closely analogous to the one he sees in the 
Poetics. Several recent studies (E. R. Dodds, The 
Greeks and the Jrrational, passages indexed s.vv. miasma 
and catharsis, PW Supp.-Band VI s.v. «dfapen, and 
now (1960) A. W. H. Adkins, Merit and Responsibility, 
ch. V, ‘Pollution") have cleared the way for a fresh 
approach to the whole catharsis complex, and what- 
ever may be the fate of E.'s hypothesis, his re- 
handling of the problem makes it certain that the 
classic controversy can never again be fought over 
quite the same ground, which is something to be 
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thankful for after more than half a century of static 
wartare. 

Other major topics on which E, has much of value 
to say are the six sépy of tragedy, notably fog and 
domad, and the «efi4en and «el fractor of c. 9 
(though here he seems to muss the point of Ar.’s 
dvevaror), On dwapria he is in line with current 
views, and carries elucidation a stage further by 
firmly coupling it with @raprapens (the link being 
dyvorn, which gives rise to the one and is dispelled by 
the other). On aepinérea he seems to be headed in 
the right direction when he defines it (p. 344) as ‘an 
unexpected yet logical shift in the events of the play’, 
and later his discussion of c. 18 bears out the view 
that peripety is the switch-point between Jéo¢ and 
Ato, the emergence of something which does not 
square with the delusion based on dhrora and so 
touches off a chain-reaction leading to arayrepect. 
Yet on p. 354 we find him talking of a peripety 
following the recognition that has averted a adfoc, as 
in the /.7., ic. after the Ato is complete, and 
therefore no part of the complex plot; what he is here 
talking about is in fact no more than the formal and, 
by now, expected consummation of a pertafleds ef: 
ettuyiar which has been working itself out ever since 
it was touched off by the peripety (i.c., in the /.7., by 
the dictation of the letter). Perhaps E. would have 
thought better of this notion if he had had occasion 
to comment on c. 16, where the better sort of recog- 
nitions are said (54b29) to be those ge -epemetelaz, 
and the one resulting from [phigenia’s letter is cited 
(§5a18—-19) as an example of the best type ofall. On 
the wajmoz of tragedy (c. 5), it is astonishing to find 
him exhuming Teichmiiller’s desperate contention 
that Ar. is referring to the running-time of plays, as 
if unaware that as many as five were performed in 
one day (E. ts even reduced to talking about reading- 
tume, as being longer). Paradoxically, when he 
comes to c, 7 (where Ar. does mention running-time, 
only to dismiss it as of tij¢ réyrnc), E. gives a 
thoroughly sensible account of the tragedians’ habit 
of ignoring ‘empty time’ (e.g. the travelling-time of 
messengers), a concept which makes the usual inter- 
pretation of ¢.5 much easier, On the passage 
supposed to have suggested the ‘unity of place’ (c. 24), 
he is both acute and helpful, and there is an engaging 
simplicity about his conclusion that ‘if Ar. had been 
told of the “unity of place”, he would probably have 
said that he had no great objection to it, but that 
it did not matter very much’, 

For all E.'s meticulous attention to details of lan- 
guage, there are places where command of Greek 
syntax or idiom seems to fail him. His discussion of 
4jbeo—9 evidently rests on the assumption that 
formations in -eo¢ can only be used personally, i.e. 
that with todror comrip apecayopertfos we must 
supply eirar, not éorie. At 48b17 he emends ofto: 
Exeivo; to ofto; éxeiro in the hope that this will 
bear a meaning (oddly expressed on p. 125 as ‘this 
individual is a so-and-so") for which the natural 
Greek is oftoz: totofre;. Objecting to an interpre- 
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tation of éxi tay Jdyew (50b6), he writes (p. 265, 
n. 157): ‘But then one would expect éxi td pév 
deyow'; similarly at 54a29 he defends (p. 464) a 
reading which involves an irrational placement of 
afr. On p. 317 he interprets of pdp dv &-¢reto 
(51b18) in a sense which would require yerdofas. 
His re-editing of 5527-8 goes astray because he 
evidently thinks that py) dpa@vra can mean the same 
as ovy opaeta, ‘This error makes it the less Surprising 
that he has followed those who twist the interpreta- 
tion of 47bo ff. by treating offé ef tec as if it were 
wel ef Tig. 

E. has been influenced by the work of de Mont- 
mollin (see FAS lexv (1955), pp. 170-1), and devotes 
much space to distinguishing fexte primifif from 
additions ulférieures. In this he does not go quite so 
far as de M., and indeed reproves the latter (pp. 26r, 
541, 691) for some of his excesses. Even so, a second 
encounter with this parlour game leaves one with the 
wish that scholars would stop fussing about whether 
or not Ar. added a clause to his first draft the morning 
after completing it (E. p. 262), and would rest 
content with weeding out interpolations which must 
be from some other hand, 

RK. G. C, Levens. 


Moravux (PauL) Aristote: Le dialogue ‘Sur la 
Justice’. (Publications Universitaires de 
Louvain, Editions Nauwelaerts, Louvain.) 1957. 
Pp. x -+ 184. 150 fr.b. 

The starting-point is Aristotle's remark in Poli- 
tes J, 1278 b go fh: aida parr wal tic dpi: Tabs 
deyopevovs tpamov; pddioy ducdeiv. xal yap fy toiz 
ESortepimoizs Adyos coplouela aepi atréie modAdes. 
After a sober discussion of all the instances of its 
use, M. Moraux concludes that by the phrase 
‘ot €5qvtepixol Adyvor” Aristotle means dialectical and 
rather superficial discussions of a subject, which may 
or may not form part of his dialogues, and that 
although Aristotle here stresses that the distinction of 
types of rule was often made, there is nothing to 
prevent us supposing that at its first introduction 
oe veneneelons was elaborated at length in a single 
work. 

The next move is from the content of this same 
passage of Politics I. Aristotle distinguishes first 
between the despotic rule of master over slave, and 
the rule of a father over his family; political rule is 
a third type, which should, in simple justice, look after 
the interests of the communuty, but may improperly 
look after the ruler’s own interests, as despotic rule 
does. From this remark M. Moraux infers that the 
same context in the éfwrepiwoi Adyot held a com- 
parison of types of domestic rule with types of civic 
rule, and connected this theme with the concept of 
justice, 

This move enables him to bring in the analysis of 
types of rule in Politics Ai, which has long been 
recognised as a criticism of Plato, and several com- 
parisons between the polis and the family in Po/. A 12, 
Eud. Eth. Ho and ro, and Nik. Eth. @ 12. In these 
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Various contexts we find certain themes constantly 
linked together—namely, the different types of rule, 
justice, friendship, the bipartite human soul and the 
relations between its two parts. And in treating 
these themes Aristotle refers “A plusieurs reprises’ to 
his exoteric works. This last statement may cause 
some surprise at first, since apart from the Politics 
reference from which we started, only WE 1102 a 26 
seems to be relevant. M. Moraux increases the 
number, however, by including three references to 
4éyor without any epithet, in EE 1240 a 11 and 29 
and 1244 a 20, Since the last of these mentions 
several competing definitions of friendship, M. 
Moraux is able to infer several interlocutors in the 
dialogue; and since the FE has a first-person-plural 
in connexion with these kinds of friendship, he con- 
cludes that Aristotle directed the discussion himself. 

The frequent appearance of these themes in each 
other's company argues for a single exoteric work in 
which they were first treated at length. MM. Moraux 
identifies it with the dialogue saepi ducmootyns 
from the resemblance of the subject-matter (par- 
ticularly the parallel study of the city and the human 
soul) to Plato’s Republic, He is then able to bring the 
known ‘fragments’ of the dialogue into the picture. 
M. Moraux omits fr. 68 (Rose}—a passage in which 
Themistius refers to a pronouncement of Aristotle's 
on the night attitude to tial, which is not easily 
explicable as a reference to cither of the two Ethics. 
But the attribution to the dialogue on Justice, though 
of course by no means sure, is not bad; Plato's 
Republic, apparently the model for this dialogue as the 
Phaedo was for the Eudemus, has plenty to say about 
this topic, and the giving and accepting of ti) is a 
theme that belongs to the context of rule, justice and 
friendship (see for instance EE r2qe b 20, VE 1159 a 
18 ff., 1163 b 4 ff). If M. Moraux would accept 
fr. 88 he might find a little support for his thesis (on 
p. 194) that at the time of this dialogue Aristotle was 
already a partisan of the pecorys, if an unsystematic 
one. 

M. Moraux goes on to consider traces of the dia- 
logue in Cicero’s De Republica (it was one of the 
objects of Carneades’ attack), Stobacus, certain 
Neo-Pythagoreans, and Plutarch’s De Virtute Morals, 
and to compare it with the Platonic Alehiades I. 

In the fifth chapter we have an analyus of VE 5— 
a useful contribution to the study of this difficult 
book. The conclusion is drawn that the distinction 
between distributive justice and two kinds of correc- 
tive justice is a relatively new development; the book 
may contain reminiscences of Aristotle's earlier views 
in the discussions of justice as legality and of political 
justice, because (broadly speaking) these discussions 
leave out of account the perticular forms of justice 
which are elsewhere said to be the proper subject- 
matter of the book. This leads to a very clever 
reconstruction of a possible course of argument in 
the dialogue on Justice—from an idea of justice as 
the mole of virtue to an idea based on the concept of 
equality. 
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Of course this book of VE has to be used with great 
delicacy as evidence for the dialogue. The criterion 
for selecting ‘older’ portions of the existing text is 
only that of incongruity, of one sort or another. But 
why should Aristotle quote incongruous material 
from a well-known earlier dialogue? Why not 
simply refer to it, as he does elsewhere, if he thought 
it still correct but superficial, or criticise it explicitly, 
if he thought it wrong? M. Moraux’s use of this 
evidence, however, is very subtle, and I think it is 
probably legitimate. He tries to establish what lines 
of thought may have preceded others in the Ethics: 
but he does not transfer what is said in the ‘earlier 
passages’ directly to the dialogues, but only uses them 
to confirm or suggest the presence of certain themes 
in the dialogue. 

The book ends with comparisons between Plato 
and the Aristotle of this dialogue, on the subject of 
Justice and the theory of the human soul. 

I find this a fine exercise of scholarly imagination. 
About the contents of Aristotle’s dialogue it is 
possible that M. Moraux is almost wholly wrong; 
conjecture plays a large part in the book. But the 
conjecture is always deliberate and plausible; and it 
does not masquerade as proven truth, The author's 
claim is justified: ‘I] va sans dire que le caractére en 
partie conjectural de cette reconstruction ne cherche 
pas & se dissimuler." M. Moraux’s argument is in 
fact honestly and lucidly presented: it is a most 
elegant piece of reasoning, 





D. J. Furey. 


Vorceun (E.) Order and History, Vol. Il. The 
World of the Polis. Wol. I. Plato and 
Aristotle. Lousiana: State University Press, 
1957. Pp. xvili+ 389 and xvii + 385. 48s, 
each vol. 

These two books form the second and _ third 
volumes of an enterprise which in its complete six 
volumes stretches from Creation to the present day. 
Those parts of IT and III which have previously 
appeared in print have been published in journals 
of politics; and the author (II, 3) clearly intends 
the work as a whole to be judged as philosophy 
of history. His purpose is to examine the various 
types of order expressed in and through human 
society and, in certain writers and at certain 
periods, in opposition to human society, In II 
and LI he discusses in this light Pre-Homeric 
Greece, Homer, The Hellenic Polis, The Aretar and 
The Polis, Parmenides, Heraclitus, Tragedy, The 
Sophists, The Historians, Plato and Aristotle. The 
chapter headings are familiar enough: but Voegelin'’s 
philosophical standpoint ensures that familiarity goes 
no further. 
accounts for this. ‘Society’, II, 2: ‘Every society is 
organised for survival in the world and, at the same 
time, for partnership in the order of being that has 
its order in world-transcendent divine being; it has 
to cope with the problems of its pragmatic existence 
and, at the same time, it is concerned with the truth 


His use of ‘society’ and ‘philosophy’ 
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of its order’. ‘Philosophy’, II, 275: “Philosophy by 
definition has its centre in the experiences of trans- 
cendence.’ Accordingly, any author whose work 
contains elethents which may be represented as 
transcendent or symbolic commands WVoegelin’s 
approval, while any author who uses logic against 
such philosophers is damned. 1, 2q4: *A peculiar 
style of thinking develops that permits men who are 
no philosophers in the existential sense to express 
their opinions on problems involving the experience 
of transcendence with the usurped authority of the 
existential philosopher.” Woegelin’s philosophers 
(fom whom, incidentally, do they obtain their 
credentials?) merely utter inspired epideixeir, which 
no one else may probe with logic, lest he reveal 
himself as a mere ‘sophistic intellectual’, Since 
Voegelin gua philosopher is presumably a philosopher 
of this kind, the reviewer can only tiptoe softly away. 
But when he interprets classical texts the ordinary 
rules of logic and observation presumably still apply. 
Here inaccuracies are inaccuracies. I append a few 
examples: III, 105, “The gennaion pseudos (of the 
Republic) is that all men are brothers’. Plato, Rep. 
414 E, says that the citizens of hus state are to look on 
one another as brothers. This is quite different; 
and even this plays a comparatively small part in the 
pseudos, whose primary purpose is to emphasise 
differences between the three grades of citizens. 
In III, p. 195, Voegelin maintains that Plato would 
not have used force to bring one of his ideal states 
into being, since such action is unworthy of a true 
philosopher. This on Rep. 541 A; but e.g. Politicns 
293 AO ff. shows that in Plato's eyes the quality of 
government depends not on the voluntary acceptance 
of the governed but on the skill of the governors. 
(Woegelin’s reason for supposing the plan of Rep, 
541 A not Platonic is that it is put into the mouth of 
Socrates!) Again, II, 272, Voegelin attempts to 
equate Protagoras’ proposal that a habitual criminal 
should be executed with Plato's provision in the Laws 
that the atheist with an Woo Aixeow should be 
executed if after five years he did not change his 
views, though even in Plato's own terminology he 
could commit no worse than dwoticw: Bidfy, Laws, 
862 ff So, we are informed, the ‘liberal’ Prota- 
goras is as authoritarian as the ‘fascist’ Plato. But 
though to execute the habitual criminal may be 
Draconian, to liquidate a well-behaved citizen for 
‘wrong’ beliefs is on a different plane altogether. 

On these (and other) not unimportant occasions 
Voegelin misrepresents his sources in the interests of 
his overriding thesis; and if the nature of his philo- 
sophy is taken into account, the work may fairly 
be described as tendentious. With this judgement, I 
suspect, the author would agree, though he would 


‘probably prefer the word ‘engage’, Voegelin clearly 


feels himself surrounded, and longs to hit back. So, 
III, 37: “The situation (of Socrates and Callicles) is 
fascinating for those among us who find ourselves in 
the Platonic position and who recognise in the men 
with whom we associate today the intellectual pimps 
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for power who will connive in our murder tomorrow.’ 
If things are really as bad as that in Lousiana, the 
rapiers of logic may well seem insufficient to defend 
the position; but to hurl balls of cotton wool from 
behind a tangle of metaphysical barbed-wire seems 
little more likely to be effective. 

ArgTuur W. H, Apxins. 


Méauts (Grorces) La Mythologie grecque. 
Paris: Albin Michel. 1959. Pp. 265; & full-page 
ill, Paper. NF 7. 

This 1s an account of the principal divine and 
heroic legends, intended for those who wish to get 
some general idea of Greek traditions. Given the 
name of the author, it goes without saying that it is 
attractively written. There are abundant quotations 
from the ancient authorities, all in good French 
translations, and the illustrations, principally from 
vase-paintings, avoid the hackneyed, or as Méautis 
amusingly calls them the ‘archiconnues’ (p. 29). 
The scope ts about the same as that of my little work, 
Gods and Heroes af the Greeks, and a short but sufficient 
index enables the reader to look up any personage 
whose name occurs anywhere in the book, thus 
using it on occasion as a short and handy mytho- 
logical dictionary. Naturally, neither completeness 
nor lengthy discussion of any story or of myths in 
general is aimed at; the author might say with 
Lucilius, Perstem nen cura fegere, Lacliom Decumam uolo. 
At the same time, little or nothing of real importance 
is omitted, and there are bnef but good explanations 
of the difficulties of mythological study and attempts, 
by no means frustrate, to appreciate the significance 
of the ancient tales and what he calls the personality 
of the gods; the heroes get rather scantier treatment. 

It would take too long to enumerate the good 
things to be found up and down the pages of this 
book. As examples, the following may serve. P. 10, 
the matter of mythology is ‘fluide’ because it is so 
closely connected with ‘la partie affective de notre 
4me, qui n’aime guere s¢ plier aux definitions: : 
P. 58, he rightly rejects the views of those who think 
the Homeric Zeus unjust and cruel, and elsewhere 
refutes other absurdities. P. 98, be has an attractive 
parallel between Artermmus xedAaderry) and the Wild 
Hunt. P. tor, the description of Hermes as a gypsy 
god is neat, and 109 adds that his ‘Homeric’ hymn 
is the oldest detective story in the world. P. 126 
rightly warns readers that Hades has nothing 
devilish about him. Pp, 145-6 parallel the attitude 
of Aeschylus’ Danaids towards marriage with that of 
Euripides’ Hippolytos. P. @41 justly compares 
Artemis, in the story of the Kalydonian Boar, to the 
neglected and vengeful fairy of Sleeping Beauty. 

That the book is faultless would be too much to 
say. The interpretation of myths leans somewhat 
excessively towards finding moral meanings in them; 
indeed on p. 60 one of the most amiable ancient 
interpreters, Plutarch (Mor. 23 D) is almost trans- 
lated in a discussion of the opening verses of the Iliad. 
There is also rather too litthe notice either of parallels 
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or of probable non-Greek sources for certain myths. 
On p. 49, the interpretation of éinfs in the story of 
Pandora is interesting, and probably right in refusing 
to explain it as hope, but when it is translated atfente 
it surely is untrue to add ‘de tous les maux, un seul 
nous est épargne’, for many people make themselves 
wretched with their own forebodings. On p. 57, I 
doubt if ptyog means closing the eyes before a 
dazzling light; is it not rather closing the mouth and 
so keeping the secret? On p. 72, Don Giovanni in 
Mozart had loved more than a thousand and three 
women, that being the number of those who had 
attracted him in Spain alone. P. go mistakenly calls 
Apollo a solar god. The account of Dionysos, 
p. 108 ff., over-emphasises his connexion with wine. 
P. 119, it was not from the ashes of the Titans, but 
from the vapour of their burning bodies that mankind 
sprang. P. 129 falls into the old mistake of supposing 
that Kore’s period of absence is the winter, P. 125, 
Isokrates IV should not be called the Panégprigue 
d"Athénes, FP. 178, there is no sufficient indication 
that Aiolos in Homer is a god. P, 181, the name 
of the runner who saw Pan is Philippides and not 
Pheidippides, which appellation is a comic invention 
of Aristophanes. P. 183, Selene’s amour with 
Endymion was not her only one, cf. Verg., Georg. 11 
aot. There are a few misprints, or perhaps slips of 
the pen: p. 21, for 1998 read 1928; p. 95, line 5 from 
the end, simple should clearly be triple; p. 107, 
Phorbas’ name is misprinted, and p. 109, before 
‘dans son Dionysalexandros’ supply “Cratinus’. On 
p. 215, last line, the name of the sow was Phaia, not 


Phoia; p. 232, line 15, it seems as if Gdife ought to be 
i 


téocle, 

The literature is not always quite up to date; 
p. 61, m.1, quotes the first instead of the second 
edition of Nilsson’s Geschichte d. griech. Rel., Vol. 1, and 
p. 41, though it discusses the Giants well, shows no 
knowledge of Vian's useful monograph on them. 

All these, however, are trifles, which a very little 
revision would put right; the work as a whole 1s 
excellent of its kind. 

H. J. Rose. 


Foxrexrose (J.) Python: a Study of Delphic 
Myth and its Origims. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. (London: 

Cambridge U.P.) 1959. Pp. xvii + 616. 

4 maps. 6 plates. 21 text figures. #4. 
Professor Fontenrose in this long investigation 
approaches the Delphic oracle and cult from a new 
angle. His subject is not the familiar one, treated 
lately by Parke and Wormell, by Amandry, and by 

Marie Delcourt, the nature and behaviour of the 

oracles in historical times, but the myth of the battle 

that Apollo fought with the serpent Python before he 
took over the oracle. The book sweeps widely 
through the myths of combat between gods or heroes 
and serpents or dragons in Greece and clsewhere, 
particularly in the Near East, with which the Greeks 
were always in contact, and where the combat was 
H 
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usually connected with the creation of the world or 
with cosmic processes. 

As one seasoned addict of comparative mythology 
I can promise others that they will find here many 
old friends of their childhood, mustered from such 
sources as the Emona Eluh, the Contest of Horus and 
Set, the Vedas, the Eddos, Beowulf and even the 
Popol Vuk, not to speak of Hittite, Hurrian and 
Ugaritic figures more recently made known. The 
author's thesis is that the Delphic myth of Apollo 
and Python originated from the cosmic battle 
between the Champion of light, order and life and 
his Enemy, the monster who represents darkness, 
chaos and death. He admits that Apollo has not 
always this beneficent character any more than other 
gods of mythology, and points out that in some such 
myths, Greek and other, the antagonists grow 
curiously alike, as is natural when they represent 
opposite sides in cyclical processes. In this view of 
Apollo there is already something of Nietzsche's con- 
trast between Apollo and Dionysus, and it is interest- 
ing to see it argued later that Dionysus as occupier of 
Delphi for the months of Apollo's absence is in origin 
identical with Python. 

No one would deny that the cosmic myth of combat 
between god and dragon is very widespread and is 
likely to have originated in the Near East. But it is 
essential to Fontenrose’s thesis to show that the 
Delphic combat, which on the face of it has nothing 
to do with creation and the overcoming of watery 
chaos, grows from this gigantic and ancient root. 
This is the subject of Chap. XIII on earlier forms 
of the Delphic myth. 

We are reminded that in the Homeric Hymn t 
Apollo the dragon its called Typhon, like Zeus’ 
monstrous enemy in the Theogony, and also that 
Apollo, like Marduk (or Beowulf at the beginning of 
his career), has two monsters to fight, one of them 
female and mother of the other. The combat 
between Apollo and the male dragon Typhon has 
dropped out in our present version of the Ayn 
except for an allusion, and we have only that with the 
dragoness Delphyne described. Simonides is the 
first of known poets to make the male dragon the 
only opponent and to call him Python, and his 
version became the usual one in classical mythology. 
Typhon's character as the cosmic enemy of Zeus 
and the other Olympians is well known from Hesiodic 
poctry and from Aeschylus, 

Fontenrose argues that the roles of Champion and 
Enemy were carried by earlier and now nameless gods 
at Delphi in myths that showed various stages in the 
adoption of this fundamental myth from Anatolia, 
Syria and Phoenicia, There were even said to be 
buried remains or tombs at Delphi not only of 
Python but, in some traditions, of Dionysus and even 
of Apollo. Their deaths may reflect the originally 
cyclical character of the combat, linked with an 
annual ritual for the renewal of life, as in the case of 
Marduk and other Near Eastern deities. The 
oriental gods certainly die or spend long periods as 
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defeated victims of the Enemy before they win, even 
within the framework of the myth itself. Or in 
some cases, such as those of Marduk or Horus, it is 
the son of the original champion who is victorious. 
Fontenrose feels that from such tales as the imprison- 
ment of Zeus in the Corycian Cave he can infer that, 
before Zeus became head of the Pantheon and 
officially invincible, Apollo may have been, at 
Delphi at any rate, the original Champion's suc- 
eessful son. But in the final and official mythology 
Apollo has mo conflict except with the dragon (or 
dragoness) and is definitely subordinate to Zeus. 

This great mass of evidence is persuasively pre- 
sented, and each step looks convincing when it is 
made, but after many steps along some paths the 
reader often feels that he has gone too far. However, 
the main thesis seems to me eminently likely in view 
of the increasing evidence for historical links between 
Greece and the Near East in Mycenaean and in 
archaic classical umes. Certainly the argument 1s 
fully documented, and this alone would make the 
book a valuable addition to scholarship in ancient 
mythology. 


E. D, PHtiuirs. 


gion. (Eitrem Lectures, 1955.) Oslo: Uni- 
versity Press. 1950. Pp.v +53. N.kr. 7.50. 

These lectures by a well-known authority on 
ancient religion do not develop a continuous theme. 
Though the second and third have definite links with 
one another, the first stands on its own. 

The first lecture ‘Mars’ I found the most illumi- 
nating. It is obvious, as Professor Rose says, that 
*Mars' is not simply the Latin for ‘Ares’, but that the 
god is a much more complex figure than his Greek 
equivalent, and is little less in stature than Jupiter. 
To derive all his characteristics from his nature of 
war-god is absurd, and it 1s not much better to make 
him mainly a god of agriculture or of the weather. 
His rite of the equa october had two uses, to promote 
the growth of next year’s crops and to purify the 
cattle stalls in spring, and the celebrants avoided the 
oldest settlements of Rome. The /ustratio agri 
described by Cato had the same purpose. In the 
suourtaurilia Mars was urged to avert disaster and 
ruinous weather. The celebrated Arval Hymn is 
also revealing. Rose mostly accepts the interpreta- 
tion of Norden (Aus altrémischen Priesterbiichern 1og- 
244). Mars is treated as god of the wild and of the 
world beyond one’s own country, over which he has 
special power. As Lord of the Animals he had once 
been everything to hunters, but to farmers too he was 
still no mean deity. This account of Mars 
the Romans and elsewhere in ancient Italy I find 
convincing. I am reminded of the extraordinary 
Lord of the Wild portrayed by Celtic artists on the 
celebrated Gundestrup Bowl in the National Museum 
at Copenhagen, From an origin of this kind it 
would be natural that a special god of war should 
develop, a god of irruptions from the outside suffered 
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in one’s own community or inflicted on others. 
Mars would also be appropriate to a community 
largely increased with alien outlaws, such as early 
Rome was according to tradition. 

The next lecture looks for the idea expressed by 
the Polynesian mane—divine power which may be 
personal or impersonal—in popular Greek thought. 
Rose examines the indefinite use of daimon as con- 
trasted with mention of such a personal god as 
Apollo, and also the meanings of dog and dyvy and 
their compounds, as covering favourable or un- 
favourable, positive or negative aspects of mana. 
He is inclined to accept the connexion of dyer with 
ayios and ayrds rejected by Liddell-Scott-Jones, and 
not considered, I see, by Boisacq. Personifications 
such as Hebe and Themis are also studied in this 
light. 

The third lecture deals with images as carriers of 
the mana of the god that they represent, as having 
some consciousness in them of respect paid by some 
men and not by others. The ancient belief in special 
affinity between gods and their images, which is not 
the same as identity, is shown to be rediscovered or 
reinterpreted by late pseudo-philosophical theurgy 
in the form of sympathetic and antipathetic influ- 
ences between the elements, of which the images are 
made, and the gods. 

There is little here that is new for specialists, but 
these are general lectures, not technical disquisitions. 
They must have been as well worth hearing for the 
original audience as they are now pleasant to read. 

E. D. PHtttips. 


Déeete (H.) Porphyrios’ ‘Symmikta Zetemata’. 
(2etemata, 20,) Munich: C. H. Beck. 1999. 
Pp. xi + 296. DM. 29.50. 

Aux yeux de la plupart des historiens de la philo- 
sophie, Porphyre n'est qu'un é¢léve de Plotin, con- 
sciencieux sans doute, mais sans relief, Le disciple 
aurait simplement édité les oeuvres du maitre et 
vulgarisé sa pensée sans rien ajouter d’original. 
Dans la précieuse reconstitution des grands traits de 
"histoire du néoplatonisme que nous a donnée 
K. Praechter (Fichtungen und Schulen im Neuplatonismus, 
dans Genethliakon Carl Robert, Berlin, 1910), Porphyre 
apparait comme peu original et peu systématique: 
sa figure s’efface au profit de celle de Jamblique. A 
vrai dire, l’oeuvre de Porphyre, en grande partie 
Perdue, n’est connue que d‘une manié¢re encore 
bien imparfaite. J. Bidez avait entrepris d’en 
rassembler les fragments, mais la mort interrompit 
son effort (son mamnuscrit se trouve dans une biblio- 
théque de Grande-Bretagne). W. Theiler, dans son 
ouvrage Porphyrios und Augustin (Halle, 1933), a cu le 
merite de déceler les différences doctrinales qui 
peuvent s¢parer Porphyre de Plotin ct de proposer 
une hypothése de travail qui permet d’enrichir notre 
connaissance de la doctrine porphyrienne: si, chez un 
nfoplatonicien postérieur, apparait un développe- 
ment doctrinal qui peut se comparer par son contenu, 
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sa forme, son contexte avec un développement 
analogue d’Augustin, et en méme temps n'a pas de 
correspondant aussi précis chez Plotin, on peut 
considérer ce développement comme porphyrien 
(Theiler, p. 4). Récemmoent l'article de R. Beutler 
consacré 4 Porphyre dans le Pauly-Wissowa (RE 43, 
col, 175-919), utilisant les travaux des MM. W. 
Theiler et P. Courcelle (Les lettres grecqwes en Occident 
de Macrobe d Cassiodore,s Paris, 1948) propose une 
intéressante synthése des enseignements propres a 
Porphyre. 

Le livre de H. Dérrie, ‘Porphyrios’ Symmikta 
2ctemata’, fera époque dans l'histoire des recherches 
porphyriennes. Non seulement cet ouvrage nous 
restitue en partie un livre perdu de Porphyre, mais 
il reconstitue avec une extraordinaire précision la 
doctrine de l'ame que Porphyre y exposait. 

De ces “Recherches variées’, ce sont en effet celles 
qui concernent lime qui sont le mieux conservées, 
grace au de natura hominis de Némésius, qui les utilise 
abondamment. Un premier Zetema destiné a 
démontrer que l'Ame est une substance incorporelle, 
a lausé sa trace, parallélement A un écrit moyen- 
platonicien, dans le c. 2 de Némeésius. Un second 
aélema traitait probablement de l'immortalité de 
lame: Némésius semble y faire allusion et saint 
Augustin l'a peut-étre utilisé dans son de immor- 
talitate animae, C'est le troisiéme Zefema, sur |'union 
de lame et du corps, qui peut étre reconstitue de la 
maniére la plus exacte, grace 4 un paralléle entre 
Némésius, de natura hominis, c. 9, p. 125, 11-137, 
3 Matthaci, et Priscien, solut. ad Chosrorm (CAG 
suppl. 12), pp. 50-2 Bywater. H. Dirrie nous donne 
le texte complet et commenté de ce que nous possé- 
dons de ce Zetema grace a ces deux témoins. Enfin 
un quatriéme elma, sur les parties de |'ime, est 
utilisé par Proclus, in remp., t. I, p. 294, 1-17 
Kroll. 

H. Dorrie ne se contente pas de rassembler ces 
textes, il en dégage la doctrine et il situe cette 
doctrine dans la tradition philosophique grecque, 
Porphyre apparait ainsi comme ¢troitement lié au 
moyen-platonisme, notamment & Longin, et pourtant 
comme trés original, méme par rapport A Plotin, 
Toute la psychologic porphyrienne est domincée par 
la théorie concernant le mode de mélange propre aux 
intelligibles. Porphyre dit explicitement qu'elle 
remonte 4 Ammeonius, le maitre de Plotin. Mais il la 
formule d*une maniére trés originale qui révéle 
parfaitement sa meéthode habituelle de pens 
Partant de la doctrine stoicienne des mélanges, il 
définit le mode de mélange propre aux imtelligibles 
montrant que ce mode réunit en lui les propriétés 
contradictoires des différents mélanges corporels: 
union parfaite, comme dans la ovyyvors, of les 
composants disparaissent, et pourtant union sans 
confusion, comme dans la aapdfeoc, of les com- 
posants restent distincts. I] y a dans ces formules 
porphyriennes quelque chose de foncié¢rement 
nouveau: application aux objets transcendants d'‘un 
mode de considération jusque-lA réservé aux étres 
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naitre les points de contacts entre le monisme 
transcendant des néoplatoniciens et le monisme 
matérialiste des stoiciens. Porphyre a choisi tres 
habilement ces points de contact, afin de donner 
limpression qu'il n'y avait qu'un pas a franchir de 
la physique stoicienne a la métaphysique néoplatoni- 
cienne (Dorrie, p. 160). H. Dorrie nous livre 1A, 
me semble-t-il, la clef de la pensée porphyrienne. 
C'est la grande découverte de son livre. Conséquence 
de la doctrine de Porphyre concernant le mélange 
propre aux intelligibles, la transcendance de l'Aame 
eat marquee, chez lui, avec une vigueur particuliére: 
le rdéle d‘intermédiaire que le platonisme accordait 
traditionnellement a l’Ame, s'efface presque compléte- 
ment: l’ame ne déploie pas son étre véritable en ce 
monde; elle reste La-haut et n‘est présente ici-bas que 
«cata oyéow., Ce n'est certainement pas un hasard, 
remarque H. Dorrie, si Augustin a iar: preécis¢- 
ment, la doctrine porphyrienne de l'ame; les consé- 
quences en sont graves pour la théclogie morale et 
la doctrine du salut: celui-ci tend en effet A prendre la 
forme d'une libération du corps. 

C'est justement 4 propos d’ Augustin que H, Dérrie 
me permettra de lui faire une critique, d'ailleurs tout 
a fait mineure. Il émet en effet "hypothése d'une 
influence du Zetema consacré A l'immortalité de 
lame, sur le de immortalitale animar d'Augustin 
(Dorrie, pp. 152-5). Malheureusement les argu- 
ments qu'il apporte en faveur de cette hypothése 
Intercssante ne sont pas assez detaillés. D’ autre part, 
il propose (p. 153) une Richibersetzung, une rétrover- 
sion, d'un passage des Soliloguer (2, 24, 3) concernant 
la démonstration de l’immortalité de l’ame. I] me 
semble difficile de traduire omne quod in subiecto est 
par }) éy aorg ofdia. L’ expression est en effet trés 
technique (cf. Arstote, caleg. 2,1 a 2@1sq.: & 
toxeyerg) et d’autre part, l'emploi d' ofefa fausse 
le raisonnement. Ce raisonnement est fondé en 
effet sur la proportion qui doit exister entre le sujet 
et ses gualtiés, Si les qualités d’un sujet sont éter- 
nelles, il faut que le sujet lui-méme soit éternel. La 
science (disciplina, que Dorrie devrait traduire par 
EMH, et non par rveper) est une Fir (Categ. 
8,8 b 26) dans ame, mais cet ‘état’ est éternel. II 
faut donc que son sujet, l'ame, soit aussi éternel. 
C'est le raisonnement de Plotin, £nn. [V 7,8, 42-44: 
det dpu didier eirat «ai perdvter, ofa wai ta ey 
venuetpig. Ei dé didleer cal pevérrow, ot} coopereo, 
dei dpa wai rb fore Towtror elrar. 

L’ouvrage de H. Dérrie n'a pas seulement le 
mérite de faire accomplir aux recherches sur Por- 
phyre un progrés décuif, il a aussi celui de situer la 
doctrine porphyrienne de |'Ame par rapport a toute 
l'histoire de la philosophie antique. Il sera désor- 
mais impossible d’étudier les doctrines de l’Ame sans 
recourir a4 ce travail, dans lequel l’analyse des 
notions n'est jamais séparée de |l'examen des proble- 
matiques et des systémes par rapport auxquels elles 
s¢ situent. 


Prerre Hapor. 
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Cassoca (F.) La Ionia nel mondo miceneo. 
Naples: Edizioni scientifiche Italiame. 1957. 
Pp. 373. L. 3,000. a 

To those unaware of the author's opinions the 
title of this work is misleading: they would not 
expect it to contain, as it does, discussion of all the 
material relevant to the problems of the so-called 
Ionian Migration, The title is in fact not so much a 
description of the book as an expression of the 
author's main thesis: that the settlement of the Greeks 
in Ionia took place in Mycenaean times. In the 
thoroughgoing form in which this thesis is maintained 
by C. it involves the rejection not only of all the details 
of the Greek tradition about the settlement of the 
Aegean coasts of Asia Minor, but also of such general 
concepts as that it was connected with the disturb- 
ances in Greece at the beginning of the Iron Age. 
Instead of assuming that the distinctions between 
Acolian, Ionian and Dorian settlements reveal differ- 
ences of origin, C. argues that these distinctions 
appeared long after the original settlements, which 
were made at a tume when the occupants of Greece 
were homogeneous in art, dialect and religion. 

In some respects C. builds on the theories of earlier 
scholars, like Curtius and Wilamowitz, whom he 
praises in a useful survey of previous theories on his 
subject (1-7). C. bases his conclusions (Part I, 
Ricostruzione Stortca) on a full study of the tradition 
and the archaeological and linguistic evidence, which 
is given in Part I, Documentazione. ‘This arrangement 
docs not make the book easy to read through, but 
scholars will find it useful to have all the arguments 
and a wealth of bibliographical information clearly 
and straightforwardly presented. 

It is unlikely, however, that they will agree with 
all of C.’s thesis. Mycenaean settlements in some 
parts of Ionia are certainly proved by archaeological 
discoveries; it is, however, a long jump to assume 
that Ionia as we find it in the middle of the first 
millennium is the product of continuous development 
from settlements of the later Bronze Age. Many of 
the detailed arguments for this conclusion are uncon- 
vincing. Some are refuted by Sakellariou in the 
Addenda of his book La Migration Grecgue en Jonie (see 
review on p. 197). Among these one may mention 
the idea that the lomic—Attic calendar is shown 
to be late by the months recognised in Linear B 
documents (297 ff.; cf. Sakellariou 503), and that the 
Apatouria and the four [onian tribes came from 
Tonia to Athens and not vice versa (997 f, 246-56; oft 
Sakellariou 502 f.). 

It is natural to compare C.’s book with Sakel- 
lariou’s, as their subject-matter i often identical. 
C. is generally less prudent and critical, as, for 
example, on the question of Greek names in oriental 
texts (see 19 f. and App. IV, 45 ff), and in his 
handling of literary traditions (sec eg. gO f.: of. 
Sakellariou 43). 

Any attempt to reconstruct the events in question 
is frustrated by a fundamental difficulty: because 
every aspect of the subject is uncertain there is no 
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firm ground on which conjectures can be based with 
any confidence, Even more than Sakellariou C. 
scems insufficiently aware of this. However, he 
shows the complexity of the problems, and his original 
approach should stimulate fresh thinking and dis- 
courage historians from any tendency to facile accept- 
ance of traditional concepts, 
A. J. GRAHAM, 


SAKELLARIOU (M. B.) La migration grecque en 
Tonie. [[onie, 1.] [Thése, Paris.) Athens: 
L'Institut Frangais d'Athénes. 1958 Pp. xx + 
568. 5 maps. Price not stated, 

Archacological research is just beginning to make 
a contribution to our knowledge of the settlement 
of the Grecks in Ionia, At the moment, however, 
we have to use far less satislactory evidence, and it is 
inevitably with this evidence that S. is mainly 
concerned. His large volume may therefore mark 
the end of an epoch. However, his formidable 
command of the modern literature on all aspects of 
his subject, and his clear and painstaking exposition 
of the evidence and problems, will make his book a 
useful and lasting work of reference for scholars. 

S. sets out to answer four questions: the geo- 
graphical origin of the colonists; their ethnic origin; 
the date of the migration; and, finally, the state of 
Tonia at that time. The book is divided accordingly 
into four parts. Im the first three parts S. takes 
sixteen cities in turn (for the chosen sixteen see 16), 
and sets out the evidence about each in two parts; first 
the literary tradition, then what he calls: ‘les faits’, 
This scheme has the advantage of clarity, and the 
separation of the literary evidence from ‘les faits’ 
avoids the danger of interpreting one tendentiously 
in the light of the other (17), but S.’s handling of 
both types of evidence is open to serious criticisms. 
These apply especially in the first part on the geo- 
graphic origin of the colonists, which is far the longest 
section, and the conclusions of which are in 5.’s own 
opinion very satisfying and precise (438). 

Although he expresses the fundamental difficulty 
that the literary evidence is all of far later date than 
the colonial foundations, and throughout the inter- 
vening centuries great changes took place (14), 5. 
still seems insufficiently aware that this late literary 
evidence is often virtually worthless. The obviously 
fictional character of the detailed second-century 
account of Magnesia's foundation (see 106 f.) makes 
one doubtful of all detailed accounts of Ionian 
foundations, and the extremely confused literary 
tradition regarding the origins of Chios (186) is 
even more disturbing, since here we know that it 
goes back to Ion’s fifth-century Hisis. It seems 
therefore most improbable that Pherecydes had very 
ancient sources for the state of Ionia at the time of the 
colonisation, as 5. supposes (403). 

5.'s “facts” are such evidence of origins as cults, 
calendars, personal names and the like. In some 
cases the term ‘les faits’ gives such evidence an 
undeserved solidity. Personal names of Hellenistic or 
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Roman times (c.g. 198) tell us little of the origin of 
the first founders, But it is in his use of myths and 
cults that S.'s methods are most questionable, 
Hanell used this kind of evidence in an exemplary 
way in his investigation of Megarian colonies in 
Megarische Studien; only very rare cults, heroes or 
epithets occurring in both colony and mother city 
were regarded as secure evidence of origin. 5S. is 
not so rigorous, and many of his foundations were so 
much earlier (see 357 for his chronological con- 
clusions) that one wonders whether all the myths were 
localised in their classical homes before the founda- 
tions. Such doubts become even more insistent in 
view of S.’s conclusion, based mainly on this evidence, 
that most of the settlers came from Boeotia and the 
N.E, Peloponnese (242). For these are the very areas 
which were particularly rich in myths and heroes. 
Has 5S. discovered by his methods, not the geo- 
graphical origin of the settlers, but the areas most 
fertile in mythopoesis ? 

In general S. is judicious and thoughtful in the 
many passages of close argument necessary for his 
work. It is therefore disappointing that one of the 
most important controversial matters, the question of 
the validity of the traditional concept of an Ionian 
Migration from Athens, is unsatisfactorily handled. 
It is true that many modern scholars have doubted 
the tradition, but that is not sufficient justification 
for 5. simply to assume that it is fictional (g f., 
29 ¢g.) without at any point giving adequate argu- 
ments for his assumption. He maintains (90) that 
the tradition did not exist when Aristagoras came 
to ask help from Athens, because Aristagoras asked 
it on the grounds that Miletos was founded from 
Athens. Since he was asking help for the other 
Tonian cities too, he should, 5. argues, if he could, 
have stressed that Athens was also their metropolis. 
Surely, though, Aristagoras could have concentrated 
on the origin of his own city? In any case we 
need more than one doubtful argwnentum ex slentio 
from Herodotus to discredit a tradition so well 
attested, 

There is much less to criticise in the second part. 
We are not surprised to find considerable testimony 
that the ethnic origin of the Ionian cities was Ionian, 

In the third part on chronology S. gives a very clear 
and useful account of all the chronological indica- 
tons in ancient writers (307 ff.). He is wrong, 
however, to draw conclusions about chronology from 
Homer's silence about the migration (328f.).  S. 
forgets Homer's conscious anachronisms. Nor is this 
reviewer as completely convinced as S, by the 
publications to date that continuity of occupation 
from ¢. 1400 into classical times has been proved 
by the excavations at Miletos (S. gives a useful 
account of these excavations 999 ff., with slight 
changes of emphasis 505 £). 

Both in the section on chronology (327 f.) and in 
the last part on the state of Ionia at the time of the 
migration (441 ff.) S. is sceptical of the theories that 
Tonians or other Greeks appear among the peoples 
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named in oriental documents, and his arguments 
seem cogent. We must, in fact, acknowledge 
almost total ignorance of the political state of Ionia 
at the time of the settlements, and 5S.'s statements 
about this (477 ff.) are inevitably no more than 
surmise, and not always plausible. If there was 
no serious opposition, for instance, as he supposes, 
why did the early settlers choose islands off the 
coast and peninsulas for their sites, as they did at 
Bayrakli ? 

The book is provided with very full and accurate 
indices, though a list of passages cited and discussed 
would have been more valuable than the index of 
ancient literary sources. There are a few trivial 
misprints (e.g. 85 0.6, 129 n. 9, 219 n. 3, 925 n. 7 
(numbered 8), 471 n. 9), but in general the book is a 
model of careful accuracy. 

If the results of 5.'s laborious investigations are 
disappointingly meagre and uncertain, this is due 
to the inferior evidence. Amongst it the connexion 
between Athens and Smyrna attested by the pottery 
found at Bayrakli (299) stands out like a good deed 
in a naughty world, and shows the source from which 
we may hope that light will come. 

A. J. GRAHAM. 


Rogsvce (C.) lTonian Trade and Colonization. 
New York: the Archacological Institute of 
America, 1959. Pp. ix -+- 148. 4 maps. Price 
not stated. 

To those familiar with the author's papers on 
various topics related to Ionia the virtues of this book 
will not come as a surprise. The evidence on his 
chosen subject, the early history of Tonia, is notably 
obscure and defective, but Roebuck consistently 
handles it with a well-calculated mixture of thorough 
analysis and controlled imagination. 

In the Introduction Roebuck discusses the classical 
Greek view that the Ionians were soft because their 
rich country made life too casy for them, and states 
that his aim is to investigate the growth of Ionian 
riches or ‘how Ionia achieved the state of grace from 
which it fell’ (4). He begins with an opening 
section (Chapters I and II) on the land and its 
resources and the early development of Ionia; follows 
with three chapters on Ionia’s relations with the 
outside world: first the interior, then Syria and 
Cyprus, and finally the Aegean; and ends with 
four chapters on Tonian trade and colonization 
proper, arranged by the search for different require- 
ments, for metals, for land and for food, with a final 
chapter (IX) on the pattern of trade. It is perhaps 
the fault of the varied material that the book makes 
a disjointed impression on the reader, and the general 
theme announced in the Introduction tends to be 
forgotten. For after the first two chapters Toma as a 
whole is left behind, and the individual cities with 
their trade and colonisation occupy the stage. 

The description of the land of Ionia and the 
different sites (1—17) is admirable, and the estimates 
of population from the figures of the contingents at 
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Lade (22) seem quite reasonable. The settlement of 
Ionia (25 fF.) is also very satisfactorily treated. 

Roebuck is fully aware of the uncertainty of the whole 
topic, but, in welcome contrast to most modern 
works, he docs not dismiss the role traditionally 
ascribed to Athens as entirely without foundation. 
He is entirely right to remark that the legends go 
back to a pre-polis Greece, which alone would 
account for their different character as compared 
with those of later colonisation. And his sugges- 
tion (32) that the traditions of mixed origins may be 
a result of subsequent reinforcements of the settle- 
ments accords well with what we know of later 
colonial practices. He also seems likely to be right 
in adopting the view (25) that, if there were Myce- 
nacan predecessors of the Ionian cities, they would 
have lost their Greek character in the interval (in 
spite of (16) ‘Colophon... perhaps a Mycenaean 
city with an enduring tradition’). 

Roebuck ts very stimulating in his discussion of the 
Panionion and the Ionian League. In particular, 
his suggestion that the Panionion was the area of the 
first landfall of the Greek immigrants (gf.) is very 
attractive. He argues that the League was in 
existence by the early eighth century from the story of 
Smyrna’s unsuccessful request to be included (29): 
Smyrna would have requested admission soon after it 
became Ionian, which on archacological evidence 
was probably ¢. Boo, so the League existed and was 
exclusive by then. ‘This is obviously a rather tenuous 
argument. Even more so, perhaps, is the suggestion 
(ibid.) that Neleus’ twelve sons in the Jifad reflect the 
existence of the twelve cities. However, Roebuck is 
quite right to emphasise the special character of these 
cities, distinct as they were not only from Dorians, 
Acolians, etc., but also from the rest of the [oman 
ethnos. 

Roebuck uses the Homeric poems to reconstruct 
the economy and life of early Ionia (95 f.). The 
usual reservations spring to mind, but few would 
quarrel with the statement that early Ionian society 
was, like Homer's, non-monetary and non-com- 
mercial (24). 

The questions of Toma’s relations with the East 
and the Aegean are complicated and the meagre 
evidence allows only tentative judgments, but 
Roebuck's general conclusions that the trade was 
limited to luxuries (18) and that Ionia was probably 
not the intermediary between Greece and the East 
(42) are unlikely to be disturbed. A very surprising 
bibliographical omission here is Dunbabin's The 
Greeks and their Eastern Neighbours. 

In all investigations of the early relations of Greck 
cities pottery provides the bulk of the evidence. 
But it is not simple evidence to interpret. Roebuck 
himself is aware of the difficulties and dangers 
(79, 82 e.g.), but he seems to forget them when, for 
example, he argues (70) that there was a change in 
the trading connexions of the Syrian area towards 
the end of the sixth century because the East Greek 
fine ware is replaced by Attic. At that time Attic fine 
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ware predominated in all markets, and we should be 
wrong 10 assume that it was always, or even mostly, 
carried by Attic traders, For similar reasons the 
attempt (77-9) to deduce political relations from the 
distribution of Corinthian pottery in Ionia in the 
seventh and sixth centuries is more interesting than 
convincing. 

The same reservations are sometimes to be made 
regarding Roebuck’s treatment of the trade and 
colonisation of the Pontus. On p. 126, for cxample, 
it is assumed from the presence of Corinthian pottery 
in the Pontus in the seventh and sixth centuries that 
Corinth participated directly in the Black Sea trade. 
But the most serious point of difference between 
Roebuck and this reviewer is on the chronology of 
the colonisation of the Black Sea area (cf. Bull, Inst. 
Glass, Studies 5, 1958, 25 ff.). 

Roebuck takes the discovery that there was a 
Greck settlement in the early seventh century at 
Daskyleion (110) to show that the colonisation of the 
Propontis began at this date. But since Daskyleion 
is well inland, it seems unlikely that it could have 
been settled before the colonies on the coast had been 
established for some time. The lower dating of the 
Milesian Propontid colonies demands a lowering 
also of the traditional dates of the Megarian colonies 
on the Bosporus (114), which on general grounds 
seem very reasonable. Without compelling argu- 
ments this seems an unnecessarily high-handed way 
of treating the evidence, Roebuck also rejects the 
tradition of an cighth-century penetration of the 
Pontus (117), but his reasons seem inadequate. 
Neither Herodotus (iv 12.2) nor the recent slight 
excavations (see 120 n.27) tell us anything definite 
about the date of the first settlement at Sinope. The 
evidence from the poet Eumelus also needed fuller 
treatment. Roebuck follows Will (Korinthiaka 124 ff.) 
but seems unaware that Will's conclusions are based 
on Khys Carpenter's theory that the Greeks could not 
navigate the Bosporus before «. joo (47A lvii 1948, 
1ff£.), a theory which Roebuck himself rightly 
rejects (117 n, 8). 

Some smaller points. P. 19 n. 44: better evidence 
for the famous Ionian furniture than Critias frg. 2.6 £ 
(Diels, Vorsot. II 3.77) are the sale lists of the pro- 
perty of the Hermocopidae; 72 n. 2: on Ameinokles 
and early ships refer to Williams, 7HS Ixxviii, 1958, 
121 ff.; 106: the Thracian colt of Anacreon fre. 88 
is not to be understood literally; 110: Roebuck should 
mention that the assumption that the Athenians 
settled Elaious ¢. 600 rests entirely on an emendation 
based not on palaeographical arguments but on 
doubtful historical reconstructions (ATL iii 289 n. 75). 
The proofs were read meticulously; I noted mis- 
prints on pp. 11 (Colophon, read Colophon's) and 99 
(accouns, read account). 

In general Roebuck is to be congratulated on a 
scholarly and concise treatment of a subject very 
important in early Greek history. 


A. J. GRAHAM. 


E99 
diss.) Kallmiinz: M. Lassleben. 1959. Pp. xi + 
193. Price not stated. 

This dissertation is a valuable contribution to the 
study of carly Peloponnesian history. K."s command 
of the literary evidence and of modern wri tings about 
the Messenian wars is thorough, and he has many 
original observations upon Pylian and Messenian 
colonisation in Magna Graecia. To this pene- 
trating study he has recently added a detailed account 
of early Pylian history, in which his analytical 
powers are again used to advantage (Historia g (1960) 
1-67). With his sureness of touch K. wins sound 
historical results from the most unpromising texts; 
his book deserves a review article: I deal with only a 
lew points here. 

Messene proper, ‘the middle land’ (K., p. 53), 
lay away from the coast in the upper Pamisos valley, 
Before the victory of Theopompos the kings at 
Stenyklaros were the most important princes in 
south-western Peloponnese (cf. Ephoros 7o F 116), 
but the Olympic victor list (of which K. makes good 
use) implies that as late as 792 5.c. Korone was still 
not part of Messenia (K., p. 69"). The victory of 
Theopompos in the mountains of Ithome made 
Messenia a vassal state, but she certainly was not 
enslaved then (K., p. 70). Her nominal indepen- 
dence is shown by the settlement of the Androkleidai 
at Hyameia (Paus. 4. 14.3), by the Messenian treaty 
with New Asine (Paus. 4. 15.8), and by the presence 
in the Tyrtaios war of a Messenian Olympic victor 
(Paus. 4. 17.9: K. p. 12). K. (p. 27) accepts into 
Apollodorus 244 F 934 the emendation Jvdlovs for 
‘Hidsiovg (Schwartz, Hermes 34 (1899) 4327), thus 
eliminating the Eleians from the Tyrtaios war 
(which he could have attempted to date more 
closely}. But the Vatican palimpsest of Strabo has 
‘Hdsiov;, and that is certainly what Strabo wrote: 
the source of Pausanias 4, 15.7 also stated that the 
Eleians fought against Sparta in the Tyrtaios war. 
It is true that Ephores 7o F 115 ad jim. mentions 
Eleian co-operation with Sparta: K. (pp. 20-1) 
supposes that Ephoros there referred to the Tyrtaios 
war, but since Messenians are not even mentioned in 
the fragment, and since the Eleians did fight against 
Sparta in the Tyrtaios war, the supposition is not 
well founded, Ephoros evidently does not refer in 
F 115 to the Tyrtaios war. Later in the seventh cen- 
tury the Lakedaimonians completed the conquest of 
Pylos and the Rhion peninsula, where the Motho- 
neans were replaced by the Nauplians, fugitives from 
Damokratidas (Paus. 4. 24.4: K. pp. 31-3). K. 
reasonably dates these campaigns to the late seventh 
century, and suggests (p. 99) that the Samians helped 
at sea against the Pylian navy (cf. Hdt. 9. 47.1). 
He connects the founding of Metapontum with the 
flight of the Pylians and Mothoneans from south- 
western Peloponnese about 600 5.c. (p. 38); the 
foundation legends of Metapontum are confused— 
Dunbabin (Western Greeks, p. 44) takes the connexion 
of the place with the Nostoi more seriously than K. 
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(Bacchylides 11. 119 ff)—but traces of Greek 
settlement go back at least as far as joo B.c.; the 
Pylian and Mothonean settlement was doubtless later 
than that, The Achaeans ¢e tig AuKxewijg in 
Antiochos 555 F 12 (K. p. 42), settlers at Meta- 
pontum, may well have come from Laconia proper, 
and not from Pylos and Rhion: the colonists perhaps 
went there at the same time as Lakedaimomians 
settled Lokroi and Kroton, early in the seventh 
century (Paus. 3. 9.1). 

K. (p. 93) demonstrates again what Jacoby made 
clear in his commentary on Rhianos (PGrAist TILA 
Komm. pp. 192 ff.), that the Cretan poct dated the 
Messenian hero Aritomencs in the early fifth century 
p.c., at the time of a Messenian revolt ¢. 490 B.c., 
K. goes far (but not far enough) towards proving 
that the historical Aristomenes lived in the time of 
Leutychides II. Pausanias 4.24.3 mentions a 
Rhodian cult of the hero Aristomenes, and JG XIT1, 8 
attests it (K. p. 128); Damagetos the Rhodian kins- 
man of Aristomenes certainly lived early in the fifth 
century (Pind. Ol. 7.17). It is remarkable too that 
Paus. (4. 24.1 from Rhianos) connected Aristomenes 
with Theopompos of Heraia, who lived ¢, 500 B.c. 
Since Heraia was the centre of Arcadian resistance to 
Sparta early in the fifth century (Wallace, HS 74 
(1954) 92-5), @ marriage alliance between the 
daughter of the Messenian insurgent leader and a 
Heraian noble may well have been arranged. 
Finally the numismatic evidence from Zankle/Mes- 
sana (Robinson, FHS 66 (1946) 19 ff: RK. p. 112) 
confirms the statement of Paus. that Messenians were 
settled there by Anaxilas (whom the immediate 
source of Paus. misdated to the time of the Tyrtaios 
war). K. (p. 122) reasonably infers that Rhianos 
drew on local traditions of Messana for his account 
of the Aristomenes war, and he cogently argues that 
by yeluard te tolag te die wal efxoo: adoag Rhianos 
(o6s F 44) meant eleven years: the verse implies that 
the Hira war of Aristomenes lasted from ¢. 500 until 
the time of Marathon (K. pp. 124-5). K. avoids 
discussing the duration of the Messenian revolt of 
the 460's, but if Aristomenes could hold out at Hira 
for ten years without the help of an earthquake, the 
Messenians, Thouriatai, and Aithaies could certainly 
have held out as long at Ithome later in the century 
(e.g. c. 468 to 459). The doa commemorating the 
attacks of Aristomenes on Stenyklaros and the 
massacre of Arimnestos and his force in the earth- 
quake war (Hdt. 9.64: of K. p. 83") suggest that 
in both revolts the insurgents used the same tactics— 
the occupation of a well defended summit, Hira in the 
first and Ithome in the second, from which attacks 
were made on Stenyklaros. K. warns against 
exaggerating the number of Messenians engaged in 
the earthquake war (p. 86). 

The refutation of the view that Polydoros was the 
Agiad of the first Messenian war is thorough (p. 96), 
and K. reaffirms that Plutarch confidently deduced 
from Tyrtaios that at one time Polydoros and Theo- 
pompos were both kings of Sparta; both their names 
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had occurred earlier in the poem of which Fr. 4D is a 
fragment: but they are unlikely to be the subjects of 
TvGewdfey otxa’’ Erevcav. To bring oracles from 
Delphi was the job of the kings’ agents, the Pythioi. 
One last point: it is true that the name Damothotdas 
will not naturally scan in an hexameter (K. p. 24*°), 
but that certainly does not prove that Rhianos did 
not mention Damothoidas in the Messeniaka, K. has 


judged the curious expression in Paus. 4. 15.8 cor- 


rectly, Aexpeatéw twes xatd Fyfo; to "Hielow. The 
immediate source of Paus. here, a man of much 
industry and misguided ingenuity, determined to 
blend the narrative of Rhianos with an account of the 
Tyrtaios war. In Rhianos he found Lepreates fight- 
ing with Aristomenes against Sparta; in the account 
of the Tyrtaios war he found Lepreates fighting for 
Sparta out of hatred for the Eleians, who were then 
in fact opposed to Sparta. The result was the com- 
promise statement that some of the Lepreates fought 
on behalf of Sparta in the Tyrtaios war. Kiechle 
has set a very high standard of historical criticism: 
we shall expect to follow his future writings closely. 
Would he care to set to work on early Els, a neg- 
lected subject? His next book must have an index. 
G. L. Hux.ey. 


Benctson (H.) nfihrung in die alte Ges- 
chichte. garded. Munich: C. H. Beck. 1959. 
Pp. viii + 205. DM 12.50. 

For a justifiably enthusiastic assessment of this 
excellent, concise and comprehensive introduction 
to the whole field of ancient history the reader may 
consult Walbank’s review of the first edition (JAS 
Ixx 1950, 79). The third edition brings the text and 
bibliographies up to date by small additions where 
necessary. For example, short paragraphs have been 
inserted on the Dead Sea Scrolls (63) and Linear B 
(64 f.). On the latter subject B. mentions the criti- 
cisms of the decipherment and issues a warning 
against unconsidered acceptance of its results. 

The bibliographies bear witness to B.'s mastery of 
the literature, though the selection surprises occa- 
sionally. It is odd, for instance, not to find 
Andrewes, The Greek Tyrants, in the literature on Die 
dltere Tyranmis (178). 

The needs of German students are no doubt met 
by the mixture of useful elementary information and 
thoroughly advanced ideas and bibliography. In 
England this mixture makes the book not perfectly 
suited to the needs of undergraduates, but for 
graduates it is ideal and indispensable. 

A. J. Grama. 





Essence of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xeno- 
, Polybius. London: Chatto and Windus, 
1959. Pp. vizt 501. £1 fos. od. 

This book is intended for American (or British) 
readers with no Greek. It provides an Introduction 
by the Editor, a short Reading List (books in English 
only), a map of the Eastern Mediterranean, and 
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excerpts in translation from the four Greek historians 
whose works are still extant, either completely or in 
large parts. Each section is preceded by a short 
biographical note which contains the little we know 
of the lives of the four men. 

The Introduction is a brief, interesting and original 
contribution. In its twenty pages, Mr Finley dis- 
cusses the work of the historians concerned and its 
intellectual background. Herodotus, whom we have 
learned to regard as more than a delightful story- 
teller, has been restored to his rightful place as pater 
histortae, while certain limits of the genius of Thucy- 
dides are fairly stated. Not everything Finley says 
will meet with complete approval, but that is as it 
should be. On the other hand, I could have done 
without such words as editorialise and mythisise 
which occur several times. ‘Mythic’, I suppose, is an 
Americanism, and the book was, after all, first pub- 
lished in the States and in Canada. Taken as a 
whole, the Introduction provides enjoyable reading. 
Perhaps a newcomer to the Classics may find a few 
difficulties in tracing and understanding the deeper 
issues. One minor criticism: Mytilene is constantly 
spelt Mitylene; that version sometimes, though rarely, 
occurs in our sources, but stems a mistake, 

The excerpts include about 190 pages of Hero- 
dotus, 130 of Thucydides and 60 of cither Xenophon 
and Polybius. That seems a reasonable distribution. 
The translations are slightly corrected versions of 
nineteenth-century works, of which Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus is perhaps the best. The selections— 
always at least one long narrative section and a 
number of shorter excerpts—are well chosen to give 
a fairly full impression of the authors; it would be 
senseless to suggest other passages which could have 
been taken just as well. We may, however, feel some 
doubts whether it is entirely satisfactory to confine 
the quotations from Xenophon to the Anabasis only; 
after all, he has written books of a historical nature 
even apart from the Hellenica, which Mr Finley holds 
beneath contempt, and they could have been used 
for some characteristic excerpts, Incidentally, the 
reader for whom the book is intended would hardly 
realise that the Cyrus of the Cyropacdia (p. 983) is not 
the Cyrus of the Anabasis (p. 381 f.), 

Vicrorn EHRENBERG. 


Bérarp (J.) Liexpansion et Ia colonisation 
grecques jusqu’aux guerres médiques. 
Paris: Aubier, 1960. Pp. 178. Price not stated, 

Jean Bérard died tragically and prematurely on 

July 21 1957. At the time he was engaged in 

writing a history of Greek colonisation. No book 

has been devoted to this subject since the early 
nineteenth century, and B.'s qualifications were ideal 
for such a task. We shall therefore always regret the 
loss of his finished work, but we must rejoice that it 
was so far advanced that it could be published, in- 
complete indeed, but without extensive editing. 

The book was intended to go down to the morrow 
of Alexander's conquests, as the opening chapter 
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shows, but what we now have is, first, a chapter on 
the general character of Greck colonisation, in which 
B, rightly stresses that colonisation was constantly 
occurring throughout Greek history; secondly, a 
chapter on the first Greek migrations, those of the 
Bronze Age; thirdly, one on the migrations at the 
beginning of the Iron Age; and, finally, two chapters 
on the great colonising movement of the Archaic 
Pernod, which he divides at ¢. 675 a.c., not because he 
thinks that there was a single dividing moment, but 
in order to emphasise substantial differences between 
the carly and later colonies within this epoch (see 
p. 60). A selection of texts in translation (‘Docu- 
ments’) is appended. 

Although the book is clearly intended for students 
and non-specialists, it has not the character of a text- 
book and will be read with profit by scholars too. 
For though B.'s judgement is in general very sober he 
never sits on the fence for the sake of doing so. The 
dominant feature of his work is his trust in and 
readiness to defend the literary tradition. For 
example he makes a powerful attack on the modern 
view that Athens’ part in the traditional account of 
the lomian Migration was invented in connexion with 
the Athenian Empire (50 ff.).. This is not to imply 
that B. ignores other evidence; he has an enviable 
mastery of all the relevant material and especially 
the findings of archaeology. Although one may 
differ from his views on many controversial matters, 
he never conceals uncertainties and makes remarkably 
few errors. A small fault of wording on p. 1o7 
suggests that the inscription SEG ix 4 is the source 
for the whole subsequent account of the foundation 
of Cyrene; but perhaps this isa misprint, for ‘d’aprés 
ces documents’ would be correct. 

The task of editing has not been entirely well done. 
For example there is a glaring omission. Although 
the book is supposed to cover Greek colonisation 
down to ¢. 490 B.c., and although a large number of 
very minor foundations are described, there is no 
mention at all in the appropriate chapter of the 
highly significant Corinthian colonisation in north- 
western Greece under the Cypselids. B. had pre- 
sumably not written this section (his brief reference 
to the special character of these colonies on p. 14 
shows his intention), but for the editors not to draw 
attention to such a gap is reprehensible. For some 
readers the footnotes will be difficult to use because 
no list of abbreviations is provided, and it is a serious 
fault for a book on Greek colonisation to contain 
no map. 

But it would be wrong to end on a note of criticism 
when the dominant emotion should be gratitude 
that we have been given B.'s final thoughts on Greek 
colonisation, 

A. J. Granas, 


Nenci (G.) Introduzione alle guerre persiane e 
altri saggi di storia antica, Pisa: Libreria 
Goliardica. 1958. Pp. 947. Price not stated, 

More than half (pp. 13-191) of this book deals 
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with the Persian Wars. Here N. maintains two 
theses: 

(i) Literary: That ancient authors, except Hero- 
dotos, give a uniform account or ‘vulgate’, Thus, 
though more concerned to explain the Persian defeat 
than to discover why the war was fought, sought the 
cause of the war in a desire of the Persians to expand 
their empire; it pretended that the Persian aim was 
to conquer the whole of Greece. Thus the ‘vulgate' 
exalted the services which the Athenians had ren- 
dered to Greece: indeed it arose in Athens. Hero- 
dotes alone rejected the ‘vulgate’. He made the 
first part of his work a systematic inquiry into the 
cause of the war. He maintained that the Persians 
recognised Asia as their proper domain (I, 4, 4) and 
had no desire for conquest in Europe (so the geo- 
graphical passage in I'V, 36, 2 ff. is not a digression 
but reasserts this thesis against the apparent contra- 
diction provided by the Scythian expedition); the 
Persians only tock an interest in Europe when 
individual Greeks, like Democedes and Aristagoras, 
provoked them to do so; and the Persian Wars were 
due to the provocation offered by Athens and 
Erctria during the Ionian Revolt. Herodotos brings 
his inquiry into causes to an end at the opening of the 
fighting, so from VI, 94 onwards he accepts the 
‘yulgate’ uncritically. 

(ii) Historical: That the Achaemenids, although 
they claimed to be ‘kings of the four quarters of the 
earth’, had a conception of natural frontiers; the 
Persians were not a seafaring nation and did not want 
to expand beyond the seas into Europe. So on 
conquering Asia Minor they did not try to preserve 
the relations which Croesos had developed with 
European Greece. The expedition of 490 was 
strictly punitive and was due to the provocation made 
by Athens and Eretria during the Ionian Revolt. 
In 480-479 the Persians tried to punish Athens, 
Eretria and those who sympathised with these; 
but in demanding earth and water they tried to 
exclude as many states as possible from the conflict, 
and this shows that they had no serious intention of 
conquering the whole of Greece. 

On (i) note: (a) Herodotos says that his praise of 
Athens will incur criticism from most of mankind 
(WII, 139, 1}; it follows that there was no pro- 
Athenian ‘vulgate’. (6) The reason why extant 
sources other than Herodotos say little about the 
causes of the war is not that they follow a different 
theory but that they are much briefer (of p. 51)- 
(c) It is true that Herodotos tries to explain every act 
of violence as retaliation for previous violence com- 
mitted in the opposite direction (for extreme, and 
therefore probatory, examples see II, 199, 2 and 
III, 109, 2), but this need not exclude other motives 
—i.e. even though he finds ‘the beginning of troubles’ 
in Atheno-Eretrian intervention in the Tonian 
Revolt (V, 97, 3), he can without inconsistency treat 
the Persian crossing of the Hellespont as hybristic 
(WII, 56, 2, etc.). (d) Herodotos is not success- 
fully systematic in tracing the chain of grievances 
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that led up to the Persian Wars; he tries to extend it 
back to Democedes and to Croesos, as well as to 
Aristagoras. Indeed although N. complains briefly 
(p. 793 of p. 64) about ‘la teoria dei fogei’, and 
whatever may be thought about the views of De 
Sanctis and Powell, the less systematic but evolu- 
tionary Herodotos of Jacoby is a more credible figure. 

On (ii) it might suffice to say that to talk about 
Greek provocation to Persia is like talking about a 
mouse provoking an clephant. Further, even grant- 
ing that Dareios in 490 could distinguish Athenians 
and Erctrians from other Grecks, it should be 
observed that kings can remember or forget their 
grievances as suits them, If the Persians tried to 
conquer European Greece by a land-invasion, the 
real difficulty was commiussariat; the sea-route was 
quicker but required control of bases, like Naxos, 
Carystos, Eretria and Athens—the places attacked 
in 490. 

N.’s ideas on two points concerning the Persian 
Wars deserve attention: 

(i) The Scythian expedition. After examining 
other views, N. suggests that Dareios sought by a 
military demonstration to protect the fronticrs against 
possible raids (pp. 144-53). This may be right. 

(ii) The causes of the Ionian Revolt. Using 
Roebuck’s figures, N. claims that population in Iona 
had expanded appreciably beyond what local 
resources could support; people blamed the tyrants 
and Persian rule for the consequent economic 
decline (pp. 166-76). The fact that most Ionian 
cities let their tyrants go free (Hdt. V, 38, 1) tells 
against N.’s theory; and the Revolt may have been 
due simply to a change in the balance of power 
between rival political groups within the governing 
class in the various citics. 

The other essays deal with the supposed treaty of 
qo06 between Rome and Rhodes (pp. 195-212; N. 
convincingly explains Polyb. XOX, 5, 6 as alluding 
to the siege of Rhodes by Demetrios Poliorcetes), 
Alexander's western plans (pp. 215-57; N. defends 
authenticity of a plan for an expedition against the 
Carthaginians), the Roman embassy to Alexander 
(pp. 261-81; N. doubts it), ‘imitatio Alexandri’ in 
the ‘Res Gestae Divi Augusti’ (pp. 285-308), and 
Gaius and Lucius in the policy of Augustus (pp. 911- 
47; N. holds that Augustus tried to observe the 
republican principle of collegiality in choosing these 
two men as his successors). ‘There is no index. 

R. SEALEY. 


SUNDWALL Minoica: Festschrift zum 80. 
E, Grumach. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 1958. 
Pp. vili+ 465. jo plates. c. 50 text figures. 
rmap. DM &. 

This Festschrift has unusual homogeneity, since the 
publication of Documents has concentrated interest on 
the Anatolian and Aegean languages with which 
the distinguished scholar honoured had been fruit- 
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fully concerned since 1g11. Many of the articles 
provide interesting commentary on each other. 

H, T, Bossert writes meatily on wooden tablets, 
distinguished by their handle from clay tablets from 
Uruk [Wb onwards, with the Hieroglyphic Hittite 
wood-sigm borrowed from Sumerian in the first half of 
Mill. Il]. He has also informative historic and 
modern parallels. For LM/LH III there is unfortu- 
nately little evidence, since Plutarch’s story of the 
Tomb of Alemene is dubious and the use of papyrus 
or skins cannot be wholly excluded. E. L. Bennett 
and N. Platon publish new hieroglyphic and Linear A 
inscriptions, and Sp. Marinatos an Eteocretan |?) 
inscription of ¢. 300 8.c. with three enigmatic signs. 
Problems of Linear A are discussed by P. Meriggi, 
H-L. Stoltenberg, and E. Peruzzi, and by E. Grumach 
who uses his hypothesis to disprove Linear B phonetic 
values. If the logic is right, I should reverse the 
argument. Two other infidels are Jane E. Henle, 
who asserts that word and ideogram for sword cannot 
occur on the same tablet (a must-have-been like the 
official view on the eve of Pearl Harbour that the 
Japanese could not attack while the Russians held, 
on which Schachermeyr has some wise words, 
p- 37016), and A. J. Beattie, who sets out to dis- 
prove the decipherment by the unsoundness of the 
‘spice’ identifications and ends by using the unsound- 
ness of the decipherment to explain away the 
identifications. §. Luria judiciously inculcates re- 
spect for ideograms and context, the probability that 
in similar contexts words with one sign in the stem 
different are either similar in sound or antithetic in 
meaning (¢.g. 49-ke-u/gq-ke-u, either ai/ai, or 
tall/squat), and abhorrence of acrophonic explana- 
tions and reliance on names. His criticisms apply 
to many of the interpretations offered by V. Georgiev. 
V. Pisani keeps Aigeus, maker of tripod-cauldrons ‘for 
mixing’ or ‘of Cretan style’. P. Chantraine rejects 
all suggestions for te-u-ta-ra-ko-ro, and tentatively 
hinds a man’s name. A .Tovar argues from his earlier 
identification teipaypec, collector of madder, master- 
dyer, to a professional name ‘Poyeis and *83 = qe,. 
W. Merlingen usefully analyses the pairs 8/25 and 
3/16, and K.. D. Keistopoulos the case-endings. A. J. 
Van Windekens offers a Pelasgian origin for Avanyperic, 
Tproyévera and Teixpoz, and J. Chadwick a more 
factual list of Homeric parallels, which cross-fertilises 
with words (@yea, dép:) and customs in three 
Cypriote inscriptions of ¢. 400 published by T. B. 
Mitford. H. Bisantz finds Linear B signs on a 
Bocotian bowl of sacc. V, on which A. D. Ure in 
41CS 6 has said all I meant tosay. W. Brandenstein 
develops Bossert’s account in Belleten 14 of the script 
and language of Pamphylian Side. 

G. Pugliese Carratelli convinces me that e-qe-ta 
was sacerdotal, perhaps connected with Poseidon; 
the objection is their presence among the troops, but 
from Calchas onwards priests have played their part 
in war. E-qe-ta appears again with refigiewses in 
F. J. Tritsch’s important article on the women of 
Pylos, which disproves a number of convenient 
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fallacies, Presence or absence of name or ideogram 
does not show social status, which must be extracted 
from what the tablet says. On this basis much of 
great interest emerges, especially the division of free 
women into a few certainly or probably concerned 
with cult and a large number of refugees from 
threatened areas in or outside Messenia, assigned pro- 
gressively to emergency duties, the bath-attendants 
being V.A.D.s. “Is it really surprising to find among 
the refugees Cythereans, Cnidians, Milesians, Chians 
and Lemnians?’ I should reply that the collapse of 
the Hittites and the sea raids were so likely to uproot 
Mycenaeans settled at least in Cythera, Miletus and 
Chios, that Tritsch is overcautious in doubting the 
identifications with later places on the Asiatic side of 
the Aegean. This is a valuable contribution to the 
history of the Late Bronze Age, and emphasises the 
need for synchronisms within Myc. 111 B. What was 
happening at Mycenae when the palace at Pylos was 
burnt? The pottery from the houses destroyed out- 
side the walls looks rather earlier, and G. E. Mylonas 
has confirmed that the fortification of the E. acro- 
polis was later. Tritsch accepts Peleia; M. S. 
Ruipérez makes a strong case for Persa = Perse- 
phone, with Pisa for Pheia and *82—sa,. 5. 
Alexiou suggests that the bird on the Idaean tripod 
appears also on the Oxford ring, on both diving to 
carry away a rower. I have re-examined the ring, 
and I cannot reconcile the mark with a bird: it is 
unidentifiable, but more like two objects, possibly a 
girl and a tree (7). L. Deroy derives /ighining and 
pack-saddle from pre-Hellenic *astrapa, Paul Faure 
is sceptical and amusing about the Tomb of Zeus, 
and J. Puhvel introduces a short study of Helladic 
kingship and the gods with a warning, which should 
begin every discussion of Mycenacan society, against 
adding together philological apples and archaco- 
logical oranges. 

F. Schachermeyr cautiously reaffirms that the 
balance of the evidence favours the identification of 
the King of Achiawa with the King of Mycenae; 
unfortunately Mellaart'’s advocacy of north-west 
Anatolha (AJA 62, off.) and Page's of Rhodes 
(Afistory and the Homeric Iliad, 1 ff.) were just too late 
to be considered. H-G. Buchholz establishes a 
sequence of ingot forms, based both on shape and on 
change from incised to stamped signs. The Linear B 
ideogram is closest to the type of ¢. 1400. The view 
that on the CORSLET-tablets it is a unit of value has 
been much weakened by the discovery of a Myc. 
II-ITA corslet (B/ICS 7, 58, 65). Helga Reusch 
proves {in my opinion) the Minoan ancestry and 
connexions of the Knossos Throne Room, and comes 
near to proving that the throne’s occupant was not 
Priest King or Achaean conqueror, but the goddess 
persomified by her priestess. At lowest she sub- 
stitutes a reasoned case for assumptions. She might 
have added the Cyprus Procession Krater (AJA 6a, 
pl.9g). In an article which should be widely read, 
I note fame for frame, p. 954, Greifenhiigel for ~fligel 
Pp. $55, and archdischen for ach- p. 956. C. A. Blegen 
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suggests that the resemblances between the tablets 
from Knossos and the Mainland call for a re- 
examination of all the Knossos evidence, including 
Evans's Note-books, to see if it is consistent with a date 
of ¢.1200 for the Throne Room and the burnt 
palace to which the archives belonged. My chief 
reason for undertaking this review was to discuss this 
suggestion in the detail that its importance demands, 
but L. R. Palmer’s pronouncements in 1960 about 
Mackenzie's Day-books make it premature to say 
anything until the full evidence is available. Finally, 
there are purely archaeological articles by G. E. 
Mylonas on the new Grave Circle at Mycenac, by 
H. Sulze on Mycenaean carpentry, and by Agnés 
Xenaki-Sakellariou on Minoan prism seals, 

Rich and varied fare: it deserves an index. 

D. H. F. Gray. 


Severyns (A.) Gréce et Proche-Orient avant 
Homére. Brussels: Office de Publicité, 1960. 
Pp. 242. 4 plates. 8 text figures. 3 maps. 
Fr.b, 225, 
This littl book is a critical summary of what is 
known, believed or conjectured about prehistoric 
Greece and Anatolia. Professor Severyns places 
Homer in the ninth century and insists that the 
history of the preceding five hundred years is neces- 
sary for comprehension of the Jliad and Odyssey. He 
also thinks it desirable, for the same reasons, to 
include all developments in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean before the year Boo. It is indeed a four de 
force to have comprised so much in the limited 
number of pages prescribed by the publishers. There 
seems to be no aspect of Aegean archacology, chrono- 
logy, anthropology, ethnography or linguistic, which 
is not in some degree examined, the nature and con- 
tent of the Linear B texts receiving detailed notice. 
S. accepts the published interpretations of these, but 
is careful here as elsewhere to inform his readers of 
the uncertainties involved, the documents having 
been written in imperfect script for people who 
understood their own language d demi-mol. Exi- 
gencies of space and consequent absence of references 
in footnotes sometimes obscure the reasons for 
decisions. In disputable matters on the Greek side 
the author's conclusions are gencrally orthodox, but 
‘northern Helladic’ is hardly an orthodox term for 
the Macedonian and Thracian regions, L.M. II thofor 
are not only not unique at Knossos but are not yet 
known there, and no great Achacan centre is known 
or likely to be known in Macedonia. 
In Anatolia, where there is less orthodoxy and 
ater opportunity for conjecture, more statements 
F eviitoce oe authority are mecded. Some of the 
racial movements described there are indeed far- 
fetched: the Phrygians from the Middle Danube and 
across the Bosphorus after the Trojan War, the 
Philistines from Illyria before the War, across the 
Hellespont to the Troad, where they left their 
Dardanian and Teucrian kinsfolk, thence ‘along the 
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coasts’ to Cilicia, where they awaited the moment for 
their only known migration down the Syrian coast 
to Palestine. Troy is represented as a mecting-place 
of migrant peoples: it is certainly a colliding-place of 
vagrant theories. ‘The first invaders were the Indo- 
European Luvians, ‘who may have been responsible 
for the fall of Troy II’. They were followed by the 
Hittites, who had recently parted company with the 
‘Minyan’ ancestors of the Hellenes. Finally, the 
Troad with its dependencies was the kingdom of 
Ahhiyawa, and Troy VI was ‘almost a Mycenean 
colony’. The identity of the Minyan ware of 
Greece with the principal pottery of Troy WI has 
long been recognised (noted in detail by this re- 
viewer in FHS of 1914), but the Hellenic—Hittite 
migration theory does not explain its presence in 
Greece. The kingdom of Arzawa is placed in 
Pamphylia, and its name displaces Arcad in the 
Medinet Habu inscription of Rameses II]. This 
looks like a wolf in sheep’s clothing, an ethno- 
graphical speculation incorporated in a historical 
text. In any case it calls for explanation. Theories 
of this kind are useful to the researcher, but perhaps 
misleading for the lecteur mon specialiste for whom the 
book is designed. That hypothetical personage 
might also be alarmed by the amplitude of the 
bibliography, some of which could take him very far 
away from the subject. It is recent and useful, but 
has some strange omissions. Nilson and Schacher- 
meyr are mentioned in the text but their books are 
not in this list. There are several references to the 
two grave-circles at Mycenac, but no mention of the 
publications by Karo and Mylonas. 
Joun ForspyYkKe. 


Beaprorp (J.) Amcient Landscape. Studies in 
Field Archaeology. London: Bell. 1957. 
Pp. xvii-+ 297, with 75 plates and 25 text 
figures. ys. 

The main theme of this important book is the 
demonstration of what can be achieved by a tech- 
nique developed very largely in one region when it is 
transferred to another. Although a major book has 
yet to be written on archaeological air photography 
in Britain, its methods and achievement are familiar 
enough to most of us. B., however, has broken the 
parochial barriers which sometimes seemed to restrict 
the practical application of aerial photography to 
Britain by showing that quite as much can be learned 
of the ancient topography of Mediterranean and 
Near-Eastern countries by this method. He treats 
his material in two main sections. In the first, he 
describes the different sorts of physical conditions 
which enable sites to be detected from the air, and 
details the ways and means whereby such sites, once 
found, may be recorded and interpreted. He makes 
clear the need for constant re-cxamination of the same 
site at different times and under different conditions 
in order to extract the utmost information from it. 
He also stresses the absolute necessity for subsequent 
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ground exploration of sites found from the air, and 
reminds us that there is a limit to the amount of 
knowledge to be obtained in these ways, and that 
most of the problems presented by such discoveries are 
answerable only by recourse to the spade, 

The second half of the book contains a series of 
practical illustrations of the workings of the methods 
already described, drawn almost entirely from B.'s 
own work, notably on the remarkable series of 
Neolithic occupation sites in Apulia (of which he was 
the discoverer), on Etruscan cemeteries, and on 
centuriation in different parts of the Empire, How- 
ever, this is by no means all, for there are bricfer but 
by no means less important sections dealing with 
terraced field systems in Attica, with the plan of the 
Classical town of Rhodes, and with the hos lm 
topography of Ostia. The record of 
achievement is most impressive, particularly when it 
is realised that B. has not only checked most of his 
finds on the ground, but has also made test excava- 
tions at several sites, particularly in Apulia. The 
very publication of so much new evidence would 
alone make the importance of the book outstanding. 

The value of field exploration is sometimes glossed 
over in archaeological literature, where pride of 
place goes either to the excavation report, to type 
studies or works of synthesis. But the results of field 
survey, particularly of the quality that B. has 
achieved, deserve full recognition as an integral and 
essential factor in the task of building up an image 
of what the several parts of the ancient world were 
like, and how they worked, at different periods. By 
appreciating to the full the immense potential value 
of aerial survey and, further, by secing that it works 
just as well abroad] as it does at home, B. has surely 
made one of those great steps forward in his subject 
which it is granted to but few to make. B.’s lead 
deserves a wide following; if it is forthcoming, no 
branch of archaeology could have more to con- 
tribute to the intelligibility and coherence of archaco- 
logical knowledge, especially in the Mediterrancan. 

Finally, it must be said that Ancient Landscape is a 
beautifully produced book; the reproduction of the 
plates is good, and they are well chosen to demon- 
strate points made in the text. 

H. W. Catia. 


Knossos. Archaeological survey of the 
Knossos area. Comp. by M. 5S. F. Hood. 
Map by D. Smollett and P. de Jong. London: 
the British School at Athens. 1958. Pp. 24, 
Map 1: 5,000. 3 text figures, 175. Ge. 

The Knossos area has been occupied from Neo- 
lithic times to the present day, and has been explored 
by archaeologists on and off for sixty years. It is a 
site which is important not only for the intrinsic 
interest of particular buildings, like the Minoan 
palace, but for the opportunity it gives to observe 
and interpret the history of the site from period to 
period. The Minoan remains were explored by 
Evans, but even for this period it has been impossible 
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to get a good overall picture of occupation in the 
area. Most of the foreign schools in Greece have 
awakened in recent years to the necessity for proper 
publication of the major sites in their care, and this 
book at once gives an index to the excavations at 
Knossos, and lays bare how much has still to be pre- 
sented of the discoveries, and how much has still to be 
discovered. The work of publication, as well as 
fresh excavation is being most capably carried on 
under Mr Hood's guidance. 

A large folding map (1: 5,000, surveyed by 
Mr Smollett) presents the whole area with the 
archacological loci numbered. These are listed, with 
their full bibliography and minimal description. 
Here more dates would have been welcome, Three 
smaller maps, with a brief commentary, summarise 
what is known of the area in Minoan, Geometric and 
Archaic, Classical and Roman times. These show 
up the gaps in our knowledge of the site—notably of 
the Minoan and Greck town area, and of the nature 
of many of the Roman remains, Chance finds and 
further planned excavation can fill these gaps—and 
there is always the Unexplored Mansion which, dug 
with all the care of modern technique, might well 
supply the answers to many vexed questions about 
Minoan and Greck history in the Late Bronze Age. 
With this book Knossos becomes one of the best 
documented sites in Greece. It is wholly praise- 
worthy that at this stage of work the project for such a 
survey was prepared and has been completed and 
published so neatly. 

Joun Boarowan. 


Kerameikos. Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen, 
VIL 1. Die Nel e des spiten 8. bis 
friihen 6. Jahrhunderts. Von K. Kabler. 
Text and plates. 2 vols. Berlin: W. de Gruyter. 
1959. Pp. x+ 198 45 plans. 69 plates. 
101 text figures, DM 120. 

These volumes continue the publication of the 
German discoveries in the cemeteries of the Athenian 
Kerameikos. As explained in the Preface, the 
supplementary volume Acrameikos V 2, which is 
intended to deal with the scattered finds of tenth— 
eighth century Attic geometric pottery, and to dis- 
cuss in general the cemeteries of this period, has been 
deferred. The present volumes contain the finds 
from the late eighth century down to the first quarter 
of the sixth (the large grave mound ‘of the fifties of the 
sixth century’, which overlay a portion of one of 
the two areas involved, is reserved for Arrameikas 
VIL). They deal with the grave structures (i.e. the 
actual burials, both inhumations and cremations, 
and the surface structures above them) and provide 
a final publication and study of the Protecorinthian 
and Corinthian pottery found in them. The far 
more important Protoattic and Early Attic black- 
figured pottery has been reserved for Avramet‘os VI, 
part 2, which appears to have progressed as far as 
the final organisation of the plates, to which refer- 
ences are given in the volumes under review. Some 
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account of these excavations was given in Arch. 
Anzeiger 1932-1943, and commented on by the present 
reviewer (in BSA xliv 170, and 254-7 added when 
AA 1943 became available after the Second World 
War) and others (e.g. J. M. Cook, in his review in 
Gnomon 1951, 212-14, of Kiibler’s Alfattische Maleret 
(Tabingen, 1950) in which a good deal of the Proto- 
attic was illustrated). For the final publication the 
graves and associated structures have been distin- 
guished by a variety of numbers and Greek and 
Roman letters different from the original numbering 
in AA: see the concordance in pp. 11-12 of the text 
volume. 

As in the case of other excavations of which the 
publication has been deferred by the Second World 
War, publication of the Kerameikos finds has not 
been easy; the death of K. Gebauer, who took part 
in the excavations (the other participants being 
K. Kiibler and W. Kraiker), the difficulty of identi- 
fying certain sherds, and the loss of some daybooks, 
plans and sketches must have made things difficult, 
especially in view of the fantastic complications of 
the site. As Kiibler points out (Preface, 1) a good 
deal of the understanding and clucidating of the 
process of excavation had to depend on the recollec- 
tions of the excavators. Furthermore conclusions 
drawn during the excavations had to be modified in 
the light of the completed work. As far as is 
humanly possible Kabler has contrived to put on 
record the details of the excavation and the close 
and complicated relations of the burial monuments. 
The general plan (Beilage 44) shows the position of 
the two areas under consideration: the one on the 
north side of the Eridanos, west of and not far from 
the Pompeion and the Dipylon Gate: the other south 
of the Eridanos in a triangle bounded by two ancient 
roads to the Piraeus and Eleusis respectively and 
modern Piracus Street, on the former site of the 
Church of Hagia Triada. This latter excavation is 
set out in detail in Beilage t, which makes clear, for 
the most part, the separate groups and superim 
structures of the period under treatment. Later 
structures are omitted: they could hardly be inserted 
on the same plan without producing an intolerable 
confusion, but it is a pity that the possibility of a 
transparent oversheet was not explored, bearing the 
outlines of Later structures in different colours. ‘Thus 
would have made the descriptions of the *Anlagen’ 
easicr to understand. The letter forms used are 
sometimes a little difficult, and the omission of 
certain grave mounds is at first a little confusing until 
the reader consults the detailed plans and sections 
Beilagen 2-42. But no trouble has been spared: very 
abundant photographs (Plates 1-55) are provided of 
the complicated grave structures: the details present 
in the photographs are identified and made more 
comprehensible by a series of outline sketches in- 
cluded in the text volume. 

It is impossible not to be impressed both by the 
excavators’ skill (some of the difficulties are made 
clear, pp. 6-7) and by the careful and detailed 
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publication of the two sections of the cemetery, 
divided into Anlagen I-LXXVI. For the present 
reviewer the outstanding interest is the possible his- 
torical significance of the cemetery; the inhumations 
and cremations, and the relationship of the two 
practices (discussed by Kibler, pp. Goff); the 
curious Opferrinnen (a misnomer occasioned: perhaps 
by an earlier misunderstanding of their use, since they 
do not appear to have been ‘channels’ or ‘conduits’, 
and indeed are sometimes oddly placed in relation 
to the others elements with which they seem to be 
contemporary), and the very odd funeral procedure 
which the great length of some of them seems to 
suggest (pp. 87-8). The relationship and compari- 
son of these Kerameikes ‘Grabanlagen’ with other 
cemeteries in and out of Attica, especially Vourva, 
Phaleron, Velanideza, and Wari are treated by 
Kabler in a chapter (95-104) of outstanding interest. 
The Kerameikos funeral monuments, like some of 
those in the countryside of Attica, obviously belonged 
to important individuals, possibly to important 
families. Unhappily they lack anything which can 
serve to link them with the early history of Athens 
as known from other sources, and to link them to 
each other (the state of the skeletal material seems 
to preclude any anatomical study). The question of 
the relationship, say within a family, of successive 
burials is of some importance since a major preoccu- 
pation of Kabler is with chronology (as in the pre- 
liminary publication in AA: see the present reviewer's 
remarks, foc. cil. 254-7): ultimately with the chrono- 
logy of Protoattic pottery, immediately, in this 
volume, with that of Protocorinthian and Corinthian. 
Some of the grave structures are directly super- 
imposed one on another (especially the grave 
mounds, Opferrinnen and other tile structures), or 
overlap to a greater or less degree. Kubler thinks 
it is possible to draw chronological conclusions from 
this. ‘Since there is evidence that some of the surface 
monuments were allowed to fall into decay, and in 
some cases were overlaid or overlapped in such 
fashion as would destroy the monumental character 
and ‘prestige’ value of those so affected, he has con- 
cluded that a certain lapse of time must be postulated 
between one grave monument, and therelore one 
burial, and another. This lapse of time must of 
necessity be a matter of subjective judgement; a 
generation, say thirty years, was originally postulated 
(see BSA xliv 256). In this final publication the 
periods intervening seem to be more liberally 
adjusted, and range from thirty to ten years, accord- 
ing to the degree of superimposition or overlap 
observed. This theory is used to obtain, through 
the associated pottery, a chronology of Proto- 
corinthian, and also, ultimately of Protoattic and 
Early Attic black-fgured pottery. In the original 
conclusions (AA 1943) the divergence from Payne's 
chronology was rather wide. This has now been 
readjusted (part of the reason given being the study 
of the excavation as a whole), and the results are 
such that the divergence is not now of great impor- 
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tance at any rate for Late Protocorinthian, Transi- 
tional, Early and Middle Corinthian styles, especially 
if the dating margins given, p. 120, are taken into 
account. Indeed, in some cases (cf. p. 116 on the 
relationship of Anlage XXV to XUX) a readjustment 
of Kiibler’s use of 30, 20 and 10 year intervals 
(the choice is subjective) would more or less give 
Payne's dates. An essential part of all this is the 
Protoattic and Early black-figured Attic pottery, 
which is of greater volume and importance. Since 
it is omitted from the volume under consideration a 
discussion of it is not relevant to this review even if 
the reviewer were qualified to undertake it (some- 
thing is said about it in ASA, foe. cit.), but the total 
omission of illustrations of it is irritating, as e.g. 
the interesting b.f. aryballos, a close imitation of 
Corinthian, AA 1995, 207, fig. 7: worse still, the 
Attic kotyle (Inv. 689) mentioned p. 122 in con- 
nexion with Anlage LX as following Middle Corin- 
thian models, but nowhere illustrated apart from 
Keramettos VI 2, which is yet to appear. 

It is impossible to discuss in the space here avail- 
able the Protocorinthian and Corinthian pottery in 
any detail, It must suffice to say that the confusion 
of burials, the later cutting into the earlier, with all 
the possibility of the mixing of associated objects, 
plus the character of the pottery (much of which is not 
easily dated) and its restricted quantity, make it 
difficult to regard this excavation as anything like 
important for the chronology of Protocorinthian and 
Corinthian, when the issue of dates is brought down 
to decades or half-decades. This is not the fault of 
the excavators who have done what they can. It is, 
however, abundantly clear that Kabler, in his 
account of the structures and the pottery, subjects 
his basic assumption to adjustments which cannot be 
wholly independent, in his mind, of the accepted 
chronology or some close approximation to it. The 
result is a series of datings, at any rate for LPC, 
Transitional, EC and MC, given in Kibler’s full 
description of the pottery (pp. 124 ff), with which 
the reviewer would be willing enough to agree, with 
the conviction that it would be foolish to dispute, for 
some of the pieces, margins of ten years one way or 
the other. The Protoattic and Early Attic black- 
figured pottery would help, stylistically, to counter- 
check the Protocorinthian and Corinthian: it is a 
pity that the pottery had to be published by cate- 
gories rather than by ‘Anlagen’ groups. As for 
Kiibler’s general premises, it is as well that their 
application did not produce something grossly 
aberrant in the way of dating (as they might have 
done, if adjustments had not been made), since it 
would be easy to call them in question. Is the period 
of ‘respect’ for a grave somehow conditioned and 
shortened by the use of cremation rather than 
inhumation? What allowance must be made for 
the possibility of political reverses and declines? 
What if the blood-polluted Alkmeonids were here 
interred? How far did competition to secure a 
place in this prominent cemetery reduce respect for 
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previous burials, especially if they belonged to the 
same family? Then there is always the question of 
the relationship of the date of manufacture of 
Pottery to its deposition in a grave—a point of which 
Kiibler is well aware. Not unconnected with this, 
perhaps, 1s his discussion (pp. 151-7) of the funereal 
significance of the pottery decoration. If it was 
made for this purpose, like some of the Protoattic, 
there is a certain likelihood, if no more, that its date 
of manufacture is not too far from the time when it 
was used at the grave. Each reader will have his 
own opinions of Kiabler’s interpretations. ‘The 
reviewer, at any rate, is of the opinion that Kabler 
has grossly overdone his interpretation of the inner 
significance of horse-heads, sphinxes, lions, juxta- 
position of animals, sacred tree motifs, rosettes and 
the rest. Are we really to take him seriously when 
he writes (p. 157): °... 80 leuchtet doch selbst noch 
aus den flichtig aufgemalten ‘Fill’ Rosetten der 
Kanne Inv. 1297... wie aus deren Tierfriesen cin 
Lebensglanz, den man den Toten darbringen 
konnte’? 

In terms of chronology, then, this Keramrikos 
material contributes little that is new, and Selinus 
and Smyrna still seem more important for Corinthian 
considered by itself; the association with Protoattic 
is another matter. Aeramekes VI 2 will be cagerly 
awaited. Meanwhile Kiibler is to be congratulated 
on the meticulous publication of an excavation 
carried out with a skill worthy of the German School 
atits best. Few printing errors have been detected; 
p. 122, line 5, for Taf. 56, read 66. 

R. J. Horrer. 


Avexiou (J.) “Af Miri) bed pel” Oyoperor yerpin 
[Apyticd Xporeed, 1B.] Heraklion: the Author, 
1958. Pp. 179-299. Price not stated, 

This is the first comprehensive account of a 
subject that has been tentatively discussed by many 
scholars. The author first enumerates the female 
figurines with raised hands executed on a rather 
large scale such as those from Prinias, Pangalokhori, 
Gazi, Karphi and the group found in 1957 at Gortyn, 
and secondly those on a small scale such as the 
examples from the shrine of the Double Axes at 
Knossos, from “akro and Phaistos, and examples 
attached to vases such as those on the Aernor at 
Koourtes. After a discussion of fragments which 
probably belonged to similar figures the author 
reviews briefly the representations of similar figures 
on Minoan seals or vases, etc. 

Alexion then quotes various prototypes of this 
figure from MM I times onward from Phautstos, 
Mallia and Phylakopi, etc., notably that on the silver 
diadem from Syra which so exactly reproduces the 
Y form of Mycenaean figurines of a thousand years 
later. He rightly distinguishes between the figures 
that hold up empty hands and those that hold up 
attributes such as the snakes in the hands of the 
so-called priestess from the Temple Repositories 
(interpreted by Nilsson as the goddess and by Matz as 
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the Queen Priestess appearing as an incarnation of 
the godless). 

The MM I examples invalidate Professor Swind- 
ler’s objection to deriving this type from Mesopo- 
tamia and Alexiou regards as certain the oriental 
derivation of the gesture, though it is also found in 
Egypt, sometimes even made by male deities. Here 
is the only weakness in the author's theory that the 
goddess with raised hands is invariably the same, and 
I suspect that the deity on the sarcophagus of 
Vatheianos Kambos may really be a God. 

Students of Minoan religion are divided into those 
who follow Evans in regarding the varying representa- 
tions of feminine deities in Minoan art as embodying 
various attributes of one great mother goddess and 
those who like Nilsson believe that the Minoans had 
several goddesses and endeavour to differentiate their 
functions, Alexiou follows Evans’s theory, which was 
slightly modified by Marinatos, who speaks of ‘an 
incomplete monotheism’, and he strongly criticises 
Nilsson’s theory that polytheism must be always 
earlier than monotheism, quoting Frankfurt’s state- 
ment that the dedications on Mesopotamian seals of 
the third millennium s.c. ‘are in many cases designa- 
tions of one male and one female deity’. 

An epilogue discusses the survival into the classical 
period of this Minoan goddess with raised hands, of 
which the most interesting is the Protogeometric 
shrine in Dr Giamalaki's collection. 

The groundwork for the study of Minoan religion 
has been well laid by scholars such as Evans, Pernier, 
XManthoudides, Nilsson, Matz and Picard and the 
time is ripe for more detailed monographs such as 
the present thesis, and we may hope the author will 
follow it up with others on, let us say, Eileithyia or 
Britomartis or the Curetes. 

R. W. HurcHinson. 


Zur Herkunft der kretischen 

Doppelaxt. [Diss.| Munich: Kiefhaber, 

Kiefhaber & Elbl. 1959. Pp. 56. 19 plates. 
6 text figures. Price not stated. 

The above-mentioned work is a comprehensive 
monograph on the Minoan double axe, its Origin, 
distribution and significance and the decorative 
ornaments derived from it, and should be acquired 
by all libraries interested in Aegean art. In dis- 
cussing the double axe ‘in corpore’ Buchholz discerns 
five main types, I with rectangular profile, IT the 
trapezoidal form with blades tapering towards the 
shaft, III the axe with concave upper and lower 
surfaces and usually with convex blades, IV the axe 
with straight upper and lower sides except at the ends 
where they broaden into convex blades and V the 
form with double blades each side. 1 is typologi- 
cally early, IV and V late, while II and Il might 
reasonably be placed in the middle of the series but 
the types overlap and I after its first appearance 
never dies out. Actually only type III has been 
found in an EM II context, while I and IT cannot 
be quoted from deposits earlier than EM II. 


Bucunorz (H.-G.) 
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Fifty-nine examples of axes or moulds of type I have 
been found in Crete as against 109 of III or forms 
intermediate between III and I'V, 4 of II, 9 of IV and 
only 1 (the mould from Seteia) of type V. The 
type II axe from Kythnos (the only omission I have 
noted in Buchholz’ otherwise excellent catalogue) ts 
rather an interesting example. It has a slightly oval 
shaft-hole and is one of a hoard of what appears to 
be a group of carpenter's tools including one shaft- 
hole knob-hammer axe, a plain, single-bladed shaft- 
hole axe, one miniature axe-adze, an adze and a 
chisel, The worn condition of the double axe 
(especially one blade) is evidence that this was a 
work-a-day tool and not here a sacred emblem, 
whatever it may have been elsewhere. The cis- 
tinction between cult and work-a-day axes is some- 
times hard to draw, especially as tools made for 
working may sometimes have been used in shrines. 
All types except V were suitable for practical pur- 
poses but we may class as religious emblems all 
examples in gold, silver or lead and all that were too 
large or too small for practical use. A small double 
axe in iron in shape resembling Buchholz’ type I 
and of uncertain date, but I think genuine, was 
formerly in the Seltman collection in Cambridge, 
may be quoted here and if genuine added to 
Buchholz’ catalogue. 

The Axe symbols in the linear scripts and also 
those painted on vases regularly reproduce the forms 
of type III but Late Helladic I vases also exhibit 
two degenerations, unknown in Crete, of this form, 
a ‘mussel shell type’ and another where the central 
part of the double axe has been thinned almost to a 
line, Late Minoan reproductions of type V, which 
first appeared on MM III frescoes, are shown as 
cult emblems on the Hagia Triada sarcophagus and 
on the LM III B steatite mould from Seteia. 

The cult double axes were often decorated with 
incised designs usually linear but including such 
exotic ornaments as the lion on the axe from Mallia, 
the boar’s tusk helmet on the one in the Giamalakis 
collection, and the butterfly on the example from 
Platanos. 

Against Nilsson’s theory that the double axe was 
primarily the weapon with which the priest slew 
the sacred ox Buchholz objects, justifiably I think, 
that the connexion between bull and axe seems late 
and secondary and that the double axe is originally 
a symbol of the great goddess. The oldest represen- 
tation of the double axe hanging from its handle 1s 
on a MM I vase and not till MM III times does it 
appear associated with a bucranium,. Its association 
with the sacred knot is also comparatively late, but 
as a symbol of the goddess Innini it appears in Meso- 
potamia in Early Sumerian times. ‘Late forms of 
the Cretan double axe cult’, says the author, ‘will 
only be misleading, significant for the use of the 
double axe in the early period is its identity with a 
feminine deity.’ 

On the mainland the double axe symbol is some- 
times altered almost beyond recognition; the 
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examples in gold leaf or on gems from the Pelopon- 
nese Buchholz regards as Cretan imports, and if 
this be accepted there is little evidence in the Pelopon- 
nese for the evidence of a double axe cult except the 
gypsum base from Mycenae, since there are no 
examples of its use im sacred caves or household 

The author discusses and rightly rejects any 
derivation of the double axe from the series of Nordic 
battle axes. In Egypt the double axe occurs very 
early both as a sacred emblem in the form of the 
Predynastic flint amulet in the British Museum and 
as a weapon on the lion-hunt palette. Newberry even 
translated a certain Fifth Dynasty title as “Khet- 
priest of the Double Axe’. But the palette in ques- 
tion and certain rock drawings of this sign in the 
Wadi Hammamat have been supposed to indicate 
West Asiatic influence, and it is in the ‘Fertile 
Crescent’ that we find the earliest examples such as 
the amulets from Chagar Bazar and Arpachiyah and 
the symmetrical double axe in basalt from the latter 
site. To bridge the gap between Mesopotamia and 
Crete there are infrequent but scattered examples 
from Asia Minor, in stone from Ahlat Libel and 
Troy, in copper from Amasya, and representations of 
such weapons from Boghaz Koi and district. 

The monograph ends with a comprehensive cata- 
logue of double axes in Crete and adjacent countries 
and thirteen plates of linear drawings. 

R. W. Hurcuinson. 


Thasos. L'agora, fasc. 1, par R. Martin. 
(Etudes thasiennes, vi.) Paris: E. de Boccard. 
1959. Pp. 107. 19 plans, 25 plates. 91 text 
figures, Fr. 9,000, 

My only serious complaint about this book is that 
itis not big enough, I mean that M. Martin was not 
able to include more of the agora of Thasos, one of 
the most interesting of agoras, within its covers, It 
is quite a slim volume, devoted entirely to two 
buildings, the North-West Stoa and the ‘Edifice 4 
Paraskénia’, after a brief introduction on the history 
of the investigation of the site. 

Martin has done as much as any man for our 
understanding of the nature and form of the Greck 
agora, and of its constituent parts. He says much in 
this book which supplements and illustrates his pre- 
vious work; he is repeatedly drawn into discussion of 
the planning of the Thasian agora and its relation to 
the rest of the city, as for example in the short 
section which he inserts between the two main 
chapters, on the North-West Propylaia, which 
formed a monumental approach from the harbour, 
and which belonged to the South-West Stoa even 
more closely than to the North-West. Martin 
promises a comprehensive treatment in the final 
stages of the publication; one would have welcomed 
something more on account, a concise general 
treatment providing a frame in which the various 
elements would then take their place. However, 
one can turn to his terse description in L’ Agora 
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Greegue, pp. 390-1, though this now has to be modified 
at some points; and good up-to-date plans are given 
of the site as it is and as it can now be restored, 
besides a vivid restored plan of the whole of the city 
of Thasos. 

Martin's descriptions are full and clear; the plans, 
drawings and photos are excellent. In restoring the 
buildings from very scanty remains Martin proceeds 
with all caution. He notes ‘combien le caprice de 
la fouille est grand’ (p. 75). In his revised recon- 
struction of the winged stoa he illustrates the dangers 
of drawing negative conclusions from negative 
evidence, in this case the paucity of fragments of 
columns; on the other hand a single block can go a 
very long way, when it is ‘un bloc faitier du cheneau 
rampant’ (p. 8o). 

The North-West Stoa, a Doric building of marble, 
97m. long and nearly 14m. deep, takes its place 
among the great monumental stoas with a terrace 
in front. Martin expected and looked carefully for 
traces of interior supports, but was finally forced to 
the conclusion that there were none. “La charpente 
de la stoa exigeait une consommation de bois que 
seule la situation de Thasos’—in the Macedoman 
sphere—‘peut expliquer’ (p. 44; the roofing of the 
other building too, as he restores it, was prodigal in 
the use of heavy timber, p. O). 

For several bays at either end the intercolumnia- 
tions were filled by a wall probably surmounted by a 
grille, Martin suggests that the stoa was used for 
commercial purposes, and that the enclosed portions 
may have been the offices of harbour-magistrates, 
agoranomal or such-like. 

The stoa was carefully constructed, the work pro- 
gresing from the middle outwards, according to 
Martin’s observations. Effective precautions were 
taken against shifting of the foundations on ground 
which was ‘meuble et humide’. The stylobate has 
curvature as in the South Stoa at Corinth. 

The architectural style and the proportions of the 
order lead Martin to date the stoa at the turn of 
the fourth and third centuries 5.c., and the archaco- 
logical evidence is not against this. ‘Cet édifice 
parait se situer au tournant des traditions classiques 
et des procédés hellénistiques.’ 

By contrast, the ‘édifice 4 paraskénia’ is a minia- 
ture Stoa Basileios, 21.3m. by 9.3m. maximum 
depth. The most important feature of Martin's 
careful reconstruction is that he establishes almost 
beyond doubt that not only the central portion, but 
also the projecting wings, which formerly were 
generally thought to have solid walls, had Doric 
colonnades. ‘“Suivant une régle constatée sur 
d'autres édifices du méme type, en particulier 4 la 
stoa Basileios, les ailes sont traitéss comme un motif 
indépendant, tétrastyle, ob¢issant aux régles clas- 
siques de l’ordre’ (p. 80). Martin dates the building 
tentatively in the second half of the fourth century 
u.c.; it replaced an earlier building, simpler but with 
a monumental entrance. 

Martin suggests that the ‘édifice 4 paraskénia’ was 
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similar not only in form but in function to the 
Basileios, that is, it served political and judicial 
Pur pos (He has always believed that the North- 
West stoa in the Athenian agora is both the Stoa of 
Feus and the Basileios, and in this he can now be 
reassured by Vanderpool’s recent investigations of 
the streets in this area, Hesperia xxviii, p. 289.) Blocks 
from the building re-used in paving the later Basilica, 
and inscribed with lists of archons, confirm his 
theory. But perhaps he pushes the Athenian analogy 
too far (p. 88). He finds good reasons to identify 
the enclosure and small shrine in the north-eastern 
part of the Thasian agora, not far from the winged 
stoa, as belonging to Zeus Agoraios; but his assocta- 
tion of Zeus Agoraios with the Stoa Basileios at 
Athens is more questionable. We shall no doubt 
hear more of these problems in the succeeding 
volumes; one's expectation is sharpened. 
R. E. WyCHERLEY. 


Institute of Fine Arts, New York University. 
Ed. K. Lehmann. 1. The Ancient Literary 
Sources. Ed. and trans. N. Lewis. (Bollingen 
Series, Ix, 1.) New York: Pantheon Books. 
1958. Pp. xv + 148. 1 plate. $ 7.50. 

"This volume’, says Professor Lehmann in the fore- 
word, ‘is at it were the prelude to a series in which 
will be published the results of the excavations 
carried out in Samothrace by the Archaeological 
Research Fund Expedition of the Institute of Fine 
Arts, New York University." Volume 2, in two 
parts, deals with Inscriptions on Stone and Inscrip- 
tions on Ceramics and Minor Objects, A series of 
volumes on the principal monuments and sites Is to 
follow; Professor Lehmann announces that in each of 
these topographically arranged volumes all the 
important finds made im a specific area, of whatever 
kind, are to be included—it will be interesting to sec 
how this method of publication works out. Finally 
there will be a volume (9) on “The History and 
Religion of the Sanctuary of the Great Gods’. The 
series is sponsored by the Bollingen Foundation. 

The collection of literary sources contained in 
the present volume was begun by Profesor Lehmann 
himself—he remarks in the foreword, “The written 
statements of ancient authors provide the firm 
foundation of all archaeological work in Greece’— 
completed and edited by Professor Naphtali Lewis. 
One will best be able to use the book and appreciate 
the value of Professor Lewis's labours when the other 
volumes, especially the last, have appeared. Mlean- 
while Volume 2 provides a mass of material not only 
on the sanctuary and the cult but on the island 
gencrally, and indeed on Greek mythology and 
religion. 

The book is beautifully printed and the lay-out is 
lavish of space. An excellent photograph of the site 
‘s included, and a map of Samothrace from L’Egeo 
Redivivo by F. Piacenza, 1688; Lewis includes an 
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appendix on the mysterious authority ‘Nicostratus’ 
quoted by this writer. 

The material is organised under three main head- 
ings, with subdivisions: 1. Physical and Economic 
Geography. 2. The Island and Sanctuary in Legend 
and History (King Perseus provides the most dramatic 
episode). 3. Religion of the Sanctuary (origin of 
the cult; the various deities involved; Cabiri, 
Corybantes, Dactyli, etc.; Roman syneretisms— 
Lares, Castor and Pollux, Penates, Great Gods; fame 
and influence of the cult; its characteristics and 
attributes). Lewis would be the first to admit that 
these divisions are very artificial. Many of the 
testimonia fall equally well under several headings. 
94 (Herodotus on the Thasian mines) might have 
been better in the geographical section; 193 ff. (Philip 
and Olympias, Lucullus, ete.) in the historical. 
Lewis makes great efforts to overcome the difficulty 
by means of copious cross-references. But the 
reader too still has to work hard at times. For 
example, to investigate the fascinating variety of 
names given to the island (Leucosia, Leucania, 5aos, 
Melite, Thracia, Dardania, etc.) one has to pursue 
research beyond the section devoted to the subject; 
and there is no comprehensive entry in the index. 
Brief synopses of the information on various topics 
would have been welcome. One looks forward all 
the more cagerly to the publication of Volume 9. 
Discussion of much of the material presented here can 
best be deferred till then. 

Within the sections too the arrangement of material 
calls for ingenuity and compromise. “he texts are 
presented’, says Lewis in the preface, “in a general 
chronological sequence, which is interrupted at mes, 
however, by the juxtaposition of intimately related 
sources’. He gives relevant critical notes, and places 
careful translations alongside the text, thus providing 
‘the most succinct form of interpretation’ and 
reducing the need for explanatory footnotes to a 
minimum. For some authors the translations are 
adapted from the Loeb—in a specialised work of this 
kind it is often unsafe to adopt a translation made for 
general purposes. 

Lewis has spread his net very widely in classical 
and Byzantine literature and its mesh is very fine, 
as it should be. He is generous in the amount which 
he quotes. Inevitably there is much that 1s repen- 
tive, though one should bear in mind that it is 
dangerous to assume that slight variations on learned 
notes are without significance. Some items do not 
tell us much (19, ‘Samothrace—an island in the 
Aegean Sea"); some are curious rather than helpful 
(24 ff. and 193, Samothracian onions; 137, the 
gentleman of Samothrace who grew tecth at 104; 
139, the Samothracian name for Thursday). The 
texts give very little precise information about the 
buildings and monuments. 

The book is thoroughly indexed, though one would 
welcome further analysis of some of the long entries 
under Greck and Latin names and Nofabilia. 
Index 1 (Sources) and Index 2 (Authors) might well 
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have been combined into a complete index locorum, 
and one would have been grateful for a little informa- 
tion, if only dates, about the many very obscure 
authors in Index 2, many of whom remain mere 
names which one has never heard of. Editions, too, 
might have been mentioned. 

These are minor criticisms, made in full knowledge 
that to collect and handle a mass of source material 
of this kind is a formidable task. Professor Lewis 
has done his part with great thoroughness and pre- 
sented the results in a most impressive form. 

RK. E. WvycHer.ey. 


Délos. Exploration archéologique, fasc. xxiv, 
La terrasse des lions, le Létoon et le monu- 
ment de granit. Par H. Gallet de Santerre. 
Text and plates. Paris: E. de Boccard. 1959. 
Pp. 124. 75 plates. Fr. 10,000, 

GaLceT pe Saxterre [(H.) Deélos primitive et 
archaigue. (Bibl. des Ecoles francaises 
d'Athénes ct de Rome, 192.) Paris: E. de 
Boceard, 1958. Pp. 358. 36 plates. 5 plans, 
Fr. 6,000, 

The latter work, on the origins and early history of 
the Delian sanctuary, was inspired by the author's 
discoveries at the Artemision in 1946. It is intended 
first to synthesise the investigations begun in 1878 
by Homolle into what Picard noted as the ‘passé 
légendaire’ of Delos. The work, which is dedicated 
to the memory of Courby, is divided into three parts. 

The first traces the evolution of Delos in pre- 
Hellenic times from the first human settlement on 
Mr. Cynthus (end of the third millennium), discovered 
by A. Plassart, to the development of the ‘villages’ 
of the plain in the late Bronze Age. Barren as the 
little island was, it had fresh water, acquired from 
wells, and offered shelter for shipping. The primi- 
tive inhabitants of Cynthus were perhaps fishermen 
or pirates, or both; they sought security in their hill 
dwelling. If subsequently Cynthus was abandoned 
—as the northern Cyclades are alleged to have been 
—there remains the difficulty of accounting for the 
Hyperborean tombs and the pre-Artemusion, which 
would appear to imply the presence of devotees, and 
for which the author accepts a pre-Mycenean origin 
(2000-1500). Evidence for Mycenean settlements is 
provided by sherds, notably on the site of the future 

inct of Apollo, where was traced an agglomera- 
tion of human dwellings and cult-sites. “The author 
notes possible evidence of an Aegean ‘palace’, rejected 
by Courby. There is evidence in the inhabited area 
of a drainage system or possibly a canalisation for the 
conservation of water, such as was employed in the 

Hellenistic period. There is evidence for the reli- 

gious life of the period in the existence of five sacred 

monuments, the primitive pre-Artemision, two other 
temples (7° and H), as well as the famous Hyper- 
borean ‘tombs’, the Thekte and the Sema seen by 

Herodotwa, to which presumably veneration was 

accorded. ‘The pre-Artemision (Ac) is distinguished 

not only by the richness of the foundation offerings 
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of gold, ivory and bronze (found in 1928 and 1946) 
but by the solidity of its walls and the originality of 
its plan; it appears to be the most ancient rectilinear 
building on Delos and prototype of the classical 
hieron to come. The fragments of Mycenean 
pottery found on the lowest level everywhere belong 
mainly to the late Bronze Age, and it is arguable that 
Delos had an upsurge of prosperity towards the end 
of the second millennium, a prosperity geared, as at 
other Aegean sites, to the economic supremacy of the 
Mycenean continent. M. de Santerre thinks that in 
the present state of our knowledge the Mycenean 
sanctuary of Delos appears superior to all the others 
in Greece; the Mycenean town as such yields place 
among the island sites only to Phylacopi. This town 
was formed by an agglomeration of inhabited areas 
near the harbour, which was already of importance; 
perhaps the growing importance of such a rocky 
island was not due to economic causes alone. 

Part II is devoted to an examination of the origins 
of the Delian cults. The initial difficulty is that 
archaeology indicates that the oldest known temples 
were in the plain near the harbour, while the oldest 
literary tradition associates Mt. Cynthus and the 
upper wi of the Inopus with the most sacred 
episodes of the Apolline legend, Topographical 
uncertainty overhangs both the Horned Altar and the 
famous palm tree. Theognis, it is true, associates the 
birth of Apollo not only with the palm tree, but also 
the wheel-shaped lake (Herod. II, 170), and he makes 
no mention of Cynthus. It would be tempting to 
regard with E. Bethe the temple of Leto as the oldest 
cult-temple of Delos and scene of the birth; but no 
pre-Hellenic remains have been found at the lake, and 
the Letoon cannot be associated with the lake before 
the archaic period, ‘The famous Cave of Cynthus is 
not primitive, but of Ptolemaic date, as Plassart 
showed. Though he may bear the epithet Cynthius 
in later times, Apollo has no definite location on 
Cynthus, whereas Leto and Artemis were carly 
located in the plain. 

In a chapter (VIII) devoted to the Apolline triad 
M. de Santerre points to Cretan and oriental influ- 
ences—tree worship included—in the cult of the 
pre-Artemis. Offerings on the spot would appear 
to indicate a goddess of war and the chase, not, 
however, the virgin huntress of classical fame, but a 
goddess associated with Dionysus, as elsewhere in the 
Aegean, This primitive Artemis seems to have come 
late into association with her ‘brother’ Apollo, who, 
whatever his ultimate origins, came immediately from 
Asia to Delos. There is no hint of fierce rivalry 
between Apollo and the established goddess, whose 
rich hoard he cannot parallel. Nor if the edifice J 
is Apollo's first temple in his precinct are its suc- 
cesors built om the same site, as i the case for the 
Artemision. Where so much is conjectural it is 
noteworthy that at Claros too an older female 
goddess (Earth) was supplanted by Apollo. As to 
Leto, her temple site was unknown tll in 1929 
RK. Vallois found it (see below). E. Bethe argued 
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that Leto had an outstanding place in the Delian 
religion of primitive and archaic times; certainly 
temple and temenos remained independent of the 
great Apolline precinct throughout Delian history, 
whereas Artemis declined as Apollo advanced. 
What seems indisputable is that some female power, 
some Mediterranean mother-goddess, reigned first in 
Delos, with whom are associated minor female deities 
(ef. Hymn to Apollo, 92-7), and perhaps a male 
assessor, son or lover; the Hellenic Apollo was com- 
paratively a latecomer to Delos. The author, in 
dealing next with the other gods and the godlets 
known to Delian records and myth, suggests that the 
Hyperborean Maidens were ancient local goddesses 
dethroned. 

Part III deals with Delos in the geometric and 
archaic periods. The protogeametric period is 
obscure everywhere. The name of Delos is sig- 
nificantly absent from the Jhad, there is one important 
reference in the Odyssey, Archaeological evidence 
points to a continuing, if impoverished, occupation 
of the island. But sherds of the geometric and 
archaic periods are found almost everywhere, those 
of the former period being the most numerous, The 
ninth and eighth centuries are centuries of develop- 
ment: the great mole is built, and new temples; a new 
‘village’ arises in the region of the future Theatre 
Quarter, there being four chief inhabited areas in 
the geometric period. Now the cult of Apollo 
expands: witness the Colossus of the Naxians, and the 
Porinos Naos. The Delian festival is described in the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo (c. 700 B.c.), Archaeology 
attests the growing splendour too of the cult of Artemis 
and of Leto (whose temple Vallois dated c. 540). 
And apart from the Apolline triad, to the early 
archaic period belongs the Heraion 4 of Cynthus 
(ce. oo) and other sanctuaries of secondary gods and 
heroes. The last two chapters assemble the archaeo- 
logical, literary and historical evidence from which 
the commercial, political and religious relations of 
Delos with her ambitious neighbours, notably 
Naxos, Samos and Athens, may be determined. 
Delos was now famous; from about 550 town plan- 
ning was imperative. 

In this volume the author has realised the intention 
expressed in the foreword—to be as comprehensive 
as possible. None of the problems (some are in- 
soluble) has been neglected, and his reassessment of 
evidence is stimulating. The documentation 
impressive and there is plenty of visual aid, Froma 
conspectus of the centuries M, de Santerre turns to a 
limited archacological field in his next work. This 
handsome volume, No. xxiv of the Exploration 
archéologique de Délos, includes the most famous feature 
of Delos and one of its most puzzling buildings. The 
lions were not visible above ground after the visit of 
Stuart and Revett in 1753. Some fragments were 
found in the later nineteenth century, but it was not 
till 1g05 that the first almost intact lion was dis- 
covered. The lions, all male, each sculpted along 
with the plinth, from one block of Naxian marble, 
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were set up in a row parallel to the oldest retaining 
wall of the terrace and facing the famous lake. 
Today there are four in evidence; a filth reposes now 
(with modern head) at the Arsenal at Venice; but 
from the evidence of fragmentary plinths it seems 
clear that in antiquity there were nine at least 
(Leroux). Lions guarded doors and roads, in 
double array, but here is a single row, because the 
pilgrims landed originally at the north-west (Bay of 
Skardana) and approached, between the lions and the 
sacred lake, the shrine of the mother of Apollo, Leto, 
who was atria Gypaw, The author considers that 
all the statues are from the same workshop, and were 
sct up according to a scheme (reflecting Naxian 
pretensions) about 600 B.c., that 1s, some half century 
before the construction of the Letoon. The time-lag 
can be explained, he says, by ‘la lenteur des réalisa- 
tions architecturales d'une telle ampleur’. Up to 
the end of antiquity the terrace underwent only 
minor modifications, but when the pilgrims to 
Apollo’s temple landed further south at the Sacred 
Harbour, the terrace lost its importance as a dromos 
and became a kind of open space. 

A marble bench runs around the Letoon, hence 
the building was known as the ‘temple a banquettes’, 
or ‘édifice A banecs’, before Vallois, relying on the 
evidence of Strabo, identified it in 1929. (His 
identification was confirmed by an inscription dis- 
covered the following year.) Investigations carried 
out by the author in 1947 made it clear that no older 
edifice had stood on the site. The cult statue of the 
goddess was a wooden xoanon, the goddess being 
seated on a wooden throne; the base existing in the 
middle of the cella is of such a size as to indicate 
that the statue was of imposing proportions. From 
architectural details and the evidence of sherds the 
temple is presumed to have been built in the middle 
of the sixth century. The temple is well known in 
plan, scarcely at all in elevation. To the south of 
the cella was a vestibule, which Vallois thought was 
hypacthral, the site possibly of the altar of Leto; 
but the partition wall of later date makes this un- 
likely, Itis probable that a sloping roof covered at 
least the cella, with pediments to north and south, 
adorned by cornices. Apparently the surface of the 
surrounding bench was used by loungers as a kind of 
lusoria tabula—there are graffiti too on some of the lion 
plinths. The fame of the Letoon in archaic times is 
certain, but the glory of Leto, as of Artemis, bowed 
to that of Apollo. Courby noted that the temple is 
scarcely mentioned in the archives of the fourth and 
third centuries. ‘The Portico of Antigonos (255-248), 
closed on the side facing the Letoon, open to the 
hieron of Apollo, effectually separated the sanctuaries 
of mother and son. And it was hemmed in to the 
east by the vast Agora of the Italians, to the west by 
the so-called ‘Monument de granit’. 

This last building, one of the biggest ruins of Delos, 
derived its name from the fact that its external walls 
are principally of granite. It is isolated from its 
neighbours on all sides. The ground floor consists of 
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eighteen independent rooms or compartments 
(shops;), some of which have a kind of extension 
room behind. There is a south facade, with enor- 
mous blocks of granite at the angles. Inner walls 
are ashlar (gneiss). There is no trace of cement, A 
deep covered cistern lies below the only linked two 
compartments, One narrow compartment is in 
effect a vestibule, with staircase to an upper storey, 
its trace showing on the white glaze of the wall. This 
upper storey, as in other Delian buildings, was the 
fiano noble containing the chief rooms. The walls 
are of poros, in some cases stuccocd. The roof was a 
terrace, whence the rain water was conducted to the 
cistern. The purpose of this building is still un- 
known. § It is rich in columns but has no peristyle. 
Fragments of mosaic and of mural paintings from the 
upper floor suggest a private house; but what private 
house required such a facade? Santerre suggests, as 
Holleaux, Roussel, Picard and others have done, that 
it was a place of reunion, as were the great building 
of the Poseidomiastae near by and the Agora of the 
Italians—‘visiblement inspiré par le méme urba- 
nisme’. It has no sculptural, ceramic or epigraphic 
remains of any marked importance. The confusion 
of the ruins suggests that the building was suddenly 
abandoned after catastrophe, perhaps in 88 or 
6g B.C, 

This volume is enriched by many drawings, photo- 
graphs and appendices, and is produced with the 
elegance and accuracy one has come to expect in this 
series. 

W. A. Larpraw., 


Grovuvis (R.) Létablissement thermal de 
Gortys d’Arcadie. (Etudes péloponnésiennes, 
2.) Paris: J. Wrin. 1959. Pp. ix + 170. 
2 plans. 186 text figures. Price not stated. 
French scholars have acquired a well-merited 
reputation for their painstaking, methodical studies 
of individual Greek buildings. A book such as this 
must therefore be judged by the most exacting 
standards. Its subject, too, is one that badly needs 
exact scrutiny. Scholars like Miss Broedner have 
sought to cast doubt on the normal, natural inter- 
pretation of the plans of Roman TVhermae. So a 
search into their origins, in later Hellenistic bath- 
buildings, would be very timely. Ginouvés is 
prompted to attempt this, among much else, by the 
bath-building he has recently excavated in the 
Asklepieion at Gortys, that remote Arcadian city near 
the modern Karytaecna. His description is, on the 
whole, detailed in the admirable way that we have 
come to expect. We are given all the main dimen- 
sions—admittedly not very elegant—in terms of a 
local foot, of o-301 m., that is not Dinsmoor’s. 
We learn from which end a certain course was laid 
(p. 10), and whether some stones were cut before 
bemg laid (p. 43). Itis in dating and interpretation 
that this book seems so open to criticism. 
The sanctuary lies well below the city and just 
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west of the gorge of the R. Lousios. The bath- 
building forms an isolated ‘complex’, of roughly 
square plan, north of the small temple and south of 
the unfinished large temple. It was entered from its 
eastern side, Ginouvés divides its history into three 
phases. In the first it was a rather large example— 
about 18 * 16 m.—of a plan well known at Gortys, 
the square house with rectangular rooms and a long 
court down the centre. It was perhaps already used 
as a bath; for the main conduit carefully avoids the 
large temple, and so should date from this phase. 
In the second phase, it largely assumed its present 
form, The new inner walls were erected on ground- 
courses of blocks robbed from the unfinished large 
temple. The largest room, about nine metres by 
seven, was the central rotunda, built over the old 
court. It had apses to east and west and a rect- 
angular bathing-alcove on the north, and served 
mainly as a ‘concourse’ for waiting bathers. Beyond 
its north-west corner was the subterranean furnace, 
the hot gases from which, after skirting the south side 
of a circular room with nine niches and tubs, ran 
eastwards to a hypocaust beneath the circular 
‘laconicum’ (dry sweating-room) and thence under 
the east apse of the large rotunda and the north apse 
of the south-east room (perhaps the undressing- 
room). A vent was contrived north of the laconicum, 
and a final large chimney beside the south-east room. 
There was only one suite of rooms, as in the Imperial 
Thermae, Water ran to the large rotunda and the 
circular bath-room, but the only known waste-pipe 
was unimportant—at the building’s south-west 
comer. The building technique is Hellenistic. 
The jambs of the niches in the circular bath-room 
lean inwards, as did the embrasures of the apses off 
the large rotunda, The arch that framed cach 
apse was curved to follow the circumference of the 
main rotunda, and cach apse was struck from a 
centre on this arch. The main dome and the apsidal 
vaults were of light rubble, and the floors near the 
furnace were of that excellent insulator, pumice. A 
portico and its back-wall were added to the block's 
east facade, four degrees off the proper alignment. 
Tt was walled in, with engaged Jonic half-columns 
externally, but had a large door in the centre. 
According to Ginouves, it was of re-used blocks, and 
was thrown out of true (how?) by the awkwardness of 
the site. 

In the third phase the subterranean furnace, which 
had collapsed, was replaced by another above ground- 
level, and the north-west corner of the baths was 
patched up in consequence, on a rather pinched plan. 
Some time later the building was deserted and the 
site unoccupied until the fourth century a.p., when 
one or two houses were built for private owners—of 
remarkable wealth, if we are to judge from their coin- 

Ginouvés dates the apogee of the city, the begin- 
ning of the large temple and the rectangular house 
to the mid-fourth century, the beginning of the 
second phase to the earlier third century, the altera- 
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tion of the hypocaust to ¢. 100 B.c., and the desertion 
of the baths to the early first century a.o. Can one 
really believe that so developed a plan, with three 
different rotundas, two, at least, very complex, goes 
back in so remote a place to the early third century? 
Would we find arches of cut stone on a curved plan 
much before the second, even in advanced cities? 
Was Gortys so far ahead of Olympia, where 
(Ginouvés, p. 166) a developed hypocaust-system ts 
not found before the first century 8.c.? 

Ginouvés’ date seems to me best supported by the 
portico. I do not believe that this re-uses blocks 
carved earlier. For each anta is returned for a few 
inches on its own west side, and this, despite Gimouvés 
(p. 108), is just what is needed here to give the portico 
a neat boundary, where it meets the main building at 
an angle, Again, it probably resembled the carly 
Hellenistic tombs of Macedonia more closely than it 
does in Ginouvés’ restoration, Fig. 18. For he seems 
to make the door too narrow, and to let it float 
between the columns. He has to narrow it to about 
3 ft. 6 in., probably because of the strangely small 
bearing-surface (about g in.) that he allows for the 
lintel. He must surely have misunderstood the 
block, no. 271. With a door-opening of about 
ten feet by five, tied artistically to the main order, he 
could obtain an effect far closer to the Macedoman 
tombs and the fourth-century Propyla at Labraunda 
(Jeppesen, plate ACXI). However, the detailing 
might show this portico is quite late, It reminds 
me, in some things, of the Corinthian entrance to the 
Stadium at Olympia (Olympia, Bauten, plate 48). 
So I am not prepared to dogmatise. 

On pp. 135-9 Ginouvés gives a long table of coins 
found. But it is useless at present. There are no 
pictures and no references to the coin-types of the 
standard manuals. And the stratification, of course, 
ig much disturbed. Even when T. Reekmans 
publishes the coins properly—in a separate *‘fasci- 
cule’, alas!—they may prove little. For they seem 
undatably local—there is only one of Athens, none 
of Macedon or Rome—and presumably in the half- 
century before Augustus the Arcadians traded with 
coins struck long ago. I see nothing compelling in 
the pottery evidence, although admittedly not 
qualified to judge it. Finally, the Hellenistic 
bath-buildings collected on pp. 1561f, all seem 
simpler than ours. 

Speaking of rotundas, Ginouvés (p. 190) refers 
Cratinus’ expression giata: fadaredypator to the 
appearance of ‘les tambours et les voutes of the tholoi 
in some Athenian baths, shooting up through more 
ordinary surrounding roofs. How would these recall 
phialai mesomphator! Timarchos says (Athenacus 
501 £.): td heiota tae “ADr ryote fadarciow xundoewy 
raic Katagaevaic drra tots éfayaryous Exes Kata plégvor, 
fg ob yoAKots OLAS EMEC. The outflow in the 
centre, which should have existed at Gortys in Room 
G, is very apparent in the Italians’ Bath on Delos 
(Delos XEX, plates 18/19). A bronze omphalos 
above this would give the interior a close resemblance 
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to the phiale mesomphalas. The roof would be 
irrelevant. 

I can complain of few omissions. The book is 
even too long and detailed. But one could have 
done with a proper restored drawing of the vaulted 
roafs. There are very few misprints. On p. 199 
in note 5 for ‘Corinth IV, 1° read ‘Corinth IV, 2’. In 
several places, including p. 100, third line from foot, 
the large rotunda ‘C" is printed as “G’. There are 
two faults in the production. (1) The scales on the 
drawings are too short, so that it is difficult to 
measure anything. (2) The two plans at the back 
do not unfold clear of the text, so that one turns 
backwards and forwards, with increasing fury, 
several times at every page. 

Hucu Pirommer. 


Cornet. (E.) Humanistic Inquiries into Archi- 
tecture. (Trans. Chalmers University of 
Technology, 219: avd. arkitektur 5.) Goteborg: 
Chalmers Tekniska Hégskola. 1959. Pp. 112 
(incl. 16 plates). Sw. kr. 17. 

One of the heartening things about modern 
aesthetics is their desertion of functionalism, the 
theory that we need worry only about the practical 
use of things, and their beauty will look after itself. 
It has been very popular, because by it the practic- 
ally-minded capitalist or committee-man has a 
moral right to the last word on every design. But 
the dismal doctrine is now on the way out. Cornell, 
in the book under review, sees that architects must 
have both a practical and a humane side, and 
believes that specifically artistic work exists, ic. 
work artistic in intention. He is also prepared to 
study Classical buildings, because they recognise 
more steadily than others the many-sided nature of 
architecture. So he is on the side of the angels. 
How effectively does he fight? 

A building, he says, will be seen to the full, only 
if we see its practical and aesthetic aspects as inte- 
grated. Architecture is practical reality aesthetically 
organised. One facet of this organisation is the 
manner in which the most obvious approaches and 
entrances to a building are made to serve our 
aesthetic appreciation of it, which, with a building, 1s 
best defined as ‘taking possession’: for it is depth 
which is the most strongly-felt dimension in archi- 
tecture, and interiors in which our enjoyment of 
buildings must find its consummation, Another 
facet is the manner in which practical, constructive 
symbols, the initial language of architecture, can be 
developed and transcended, blended with the figure- 
arts or arranged so as to suggest the human activities 
that a building will subserve. Hence, too, the 
exterior will be more practical ("tectonic") in appear- 
ance, the interior offer a readier field for pure solid 
geometry (‘stercotomy’). So once again we reach 
fulfilment in the interior, although, admittedly, a 
fulfilment for which the facade should have pre- 
pared us. 

According to Cornell, the Pantheon is the oldest 
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building in which exterior and interior were so co- 
ordinated. For, up to the mid-fifth century s.c., 
architects thought quite separately of (1) exterior, 
(2) interior, and (3) outdoor enclosed space. The 
early Doric temple is a perfect example of a building 
that is all exterior, the Treasury of Atreus of an 
immutable, stereotomic interior thought of as a 
closed universe, the Great Court of Knossos of a 
self-centred, closed outdoor space. The Parthenon 
begins to have an interior with its own life, not 
wholly crushed by an uncompromising exterior. 
But generally the Late Classic, Hellenistic and Early 
Roman periods show few attempts to blend the three 
fundamental types of plan. Then, in the Pantheon, 
we suddenly find a building whose architect appre- 
ciated all Cornell's rules, where the exterior and 
pronaos slowly heighten the visitor's expectancy, and 
the interior fulfils it—a closed world, beginning 
tectonically at ground-level, and ending at the ‘eye’ 
in pure sterecotomy. 

Cornell, then, has wrestled with architecture. He 
seems to have the makings of an interesting and— 
far more important—an honest theorist. His lan- 
guage is heavy. But at least he thinks about 
builclings, not epigrams. Unhappily, his historical 
sense is stunted. If one must consider Knossos and 
Mycenae, why leave out Sumer, Egypt and the 
rest? Have Luxor and Karnak nothing to teach 
about the relation of exterior and interior, Deir-el- 
Bahari and Revepols nothing about the heightening 
of expectancy? Why omit a discussion of those 
Greck temples certainly or possibly hypaethral? 
When considering ceilings as imitation heavens, why 
say nothing about Greek painted coffers? It is 
wilful to suggest that early architects never com- 
bined, say, exteriors and interiors in single unified 
designs. Cornell can do so, because he omits the 
deep pronaos of the typical Ionian temple, and 
allows the large central courts of Knossos and 
Phaistos to mesmerise him. It seems doubtful 
whether the builders of Knossos worried much about 
the effect of the court. The private apartments 
seemingly turned their backs on it. On the other 
hand, the southern approach to Knossos, its south 
terrace and the long, axially-planned series of halls 
and propyla, leading from here to the main state 
rooms, all show a knowledge of practical circulation- 
problems and architectural effect, which would not 
have disgraced the Ecole des Beaux Arts. ‘The same 
may be said of the beautifully planned chariot road 
at Tiryns from the foot of the hill to the front door of 
the megaron itself. Yet Cornell says (p. 56) that 
the builders of these palaces ‘must have been in- 
different to the question of raising expectancy in a 

Cornell also underrates the cleverness of Priene 
and of the Pompeian House. He too blandly 
assumes that the forms of the Greck Orders are 
tectonic in onmgin. But is not the Greek Doric 
column pure stercotomy? It is not true, despite 
Cornell, that Pope Benedict XIV’s wanton altera- 
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of antiquity of thatage’. For Christopher Wren, not 
long before, had evidently adopted it for his peristyle 
round the dome of St. Paul’s. Finally, Cornell shows 
a distressing optimism. On p. go, for instance, he 
says that the architect's job is to provide for the 
good and edifying sides of life, and that he could 
hardly plan for evil and destructive activities: But 
modern architects are planning horrible buildings 
nearly all the time, most of them for activities at once 
evil and destructive. 

Hvucu PLommer. 


Scumipt (M.) Der Dareiogsmaler und scin 
Umbkreis: Untersuchungen zur spitapu- 
lischen Vasenmalerei. (Orbis antiquus, 15.) 
Minster: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung. i960. Pp. go. 24 plates. DM 9.80, 

This is a well-planned and scholarly appreciation 
of the work and workshop of the last important 

Apulian red-fgure vase-painter, based on a close 

museum study of most of the vases discussed. About 

thirty vases and fragments are treated in some detail, 
and there is a suggested list of some forty-five lesser 
school pieces. Best known as the perpetrator of the 
two great volute kraters found together in a grave at 

Canosa in 1851, the Darius painter's name vase has 

been the subject of learned expositions ever since its 

discovery, and to enlarge on this much further is not 
the author's aim. She agrees with C, Anti (Arch. 

Clas. 4. 1952) that the famous picture is most 

probably to be connected with a Persae of Phryvnichos, 

Her main interest is with style and artistic achieve- 

ment, and her object to present as complete a 

picture as possible of the painter's extant output, 

discussing his relation to predecessors and contem- 
poranes, both Attic and Apulian and relating his 
general stylistic tendencies to other manifestations of 
late fourth-century art. First-hand study of the 
material gives her a claim to speak with authority, 
and if all her conclusions do not win acceptance, they 
command attention and respect. But it has to be 
admitted that as illustrations of such a theme, the 
scale of the pictures in this book is very small, and 
much of the detail of drawing or composition cited in 
support of her arguments cannot be checked. The 
author is aware of this defect and recommends the 
use of the illustrations in the late Anna Rocca’s 
article (Arch. Class. 5. 1953). These are a little 
larger and in some cases clearer. This article is 
concerned with the Darius vase and the other closely 
related vases found with it, but no outside attribu- 
tions are made. Miss Schmidt offers several (prin- 
caipally fragments) and makes some important and 
challenging subtractions. To enhance the validity 
of these conclusions and also to lead to a full defini- 
tion of the artist’s personality, there are critical 
stylistic analyses of all the pictures and ornamenta- 
tion on the Darius and Patroklos kraters and on the 
Andromeda Thymiaterion (or cylindrical amphora), 
This last is submitted to an elaborate scrutiny as 
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regards both style and interpretation. Also of course 
are fully described the newly attributed fragments, 
two sets cach in Halle and Heidelburg, and one piece 
from an American private collection. The Hellas 
fragment in Rome, well-illustrated on the dust-cover, 
and in the plates, already bears Curtius’ attribution. 
Fully accepting this, Miss Schmidt considers it to be 
a late work, and uses this as one of her arguments for 
rejecting the two Munich kraters (Medea and 
Underworld. Jahn 810 and 849. Found in 1819). 
These have for long been closely associated with the 
Darius painter, and Trendall has assigned them to 
his hand. They pose a problem. Structurally and 
in regard to the ornamentation so very like the 
Canosa pair, the style of the drawing is certainly 
much coarser and more aggressive. Convinced of 
the essential refinement of the Darius painter, Miss 
Schmidt shrinks from the idea that he could have 
painted them. An elaborate analysis of three 
amazonomachy scenes, from the necks of the Darius 
and Munich Medea kraters, and the upper zone of 
the Munich Medea amphora (also rejected) is used 
in support of this belief. Again, itis very difficult to 
check the arguments by the illustrations. Nor 1s it, 
I think, correct to say that Reichold points to marked 
differences between the Medea and Darius kraters. 
He does point out that the architectural pattern on 
the neck of the former is something new (and typical 
of Apulian bad taste), and also states that there are 
fewer figures in the amazonomachy scene. (In fact 
the difference is not preat. Darius 10. Medea 8.) 
Otherwise, he streses extraordinary similarity 
between the two scenes. The reviewer still sees 
these Munich kraters as works of the Darius painter. 
Apart from similarities of detail mentioned by 
Reichold, the whole conception and arrangement of 
the scenes bears this painter’s stamp. The question is 
of more than merely academic imterest on account 
of one of the arguments used. The Rome fragment, 
which is certainly a careful piece, is affirmed to be 
a late work. So the Darius painter, at the end of his 
career, had not deteriorated. Therefore he could 
not have painted the Munich kraters. This bears the 
implication that if A‘ is in general like A, but not so 
good, it must be a late work. Is this view really 
axiomatic? Could other causes never have been at 
work? Ill-health? Anger? Was any part in the 
production of these funeral vases played by the 
client? 

Lam more inclined to agree that the two amphorac 
found in the same grave and clearly from the same 
workshop, Naples 221 (Medea), and Naples 3218 
(Europa) may not be by the master, The zone of 
marine creatures on the Medea amphora is said to 
compare unfavourably with the one on the Andro- 
meda Thymiateria. Certainly there is nothing on 
the former in quite the same class as the crayfish that 
inadvertently tickles Cassiopeia’s toes. If it is 
accepted, as the author maintains, that the Darius 
painter did not employ an assistant to paint the 
marine friezes (as it is suggested was his practice 
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sometimes for the reverse scenes and unimportant 
figures), we must praise him highly for his skill and 
sensitivity in this field. And more might have been 
said of the success of some of his floral ornamentation. 
Late Apulian vase-painters were eminent in this 
department, and might sometimes have been well- 
advised to let well alone. The intrusion of full- 
length figures into the floral complex on the neck of 
the Patroklos vase perfectly illustrates their curious 
lack of taste. A single head is all that is really 
permissible. 

A critical account of the Lykurgos painter, as 
being the immediate forerunner of the Darius 
painter, stands at the beginning of the book, and will 
be of much interest. The publication of the Naples 
Rhesos Situla is specially welcome. Of the sug- 
gested additions to Trendall’s list of vases by this 
painter, the reviewer can only speak at first hand 
of the small volute-krater in the Barracco Museum, 
the ancient parts of which are certainly by his hand. 

Apart from some controversial questions of attribu- 
tion, all of which cannot be discussed in a short 
review, this little book succeeds in focusing attention 
on a serious and painstaking artist, serious in inten- 
tion and by tradition, refined by comparison with 
many products of his period, occasionally able to 
endow a single figure with feeling, though for the 
most part a rather undistinguished draughtsman of 
the human form. 

There are a few printing errors: p. 20, T16 should 
be Tr7. P. 59, T1r5b should be Trgb and T1r4b 
should be Ti5b. P. 60, No. 14 Ausonia g 1919, 
p. 190, not p. 265. P. 88, Europa amphora, T18a 
not T14. 

N. R. OARESHOTT. 


ScuArer (J.) Studien zu der griechischen 
Reliefpithoi des 8-6 Jahrhunderts v. Chr. 
aus Kreta, Rhodos, Tenos und Boiotien: 
Verlag Michael Lassleben Kallmiinz. 1957. 
Pp.1g0. 11 plates of photographs, 4 of drawings. 
Price not stated. 

This book is to be welcomed as the first compre- 
hensive monograph devoted exclusively to archaic 
relief pithoi in the Aegean area. In spite of the frag- 
mentary nature of much of the material, the rewards 
of such a study are high, especially in view of the 
superlative quality of the best figured work, and the 
interesting light cast upon the carly iconography of 
mythical scenes. 

Three areas are considered in turn: Crete, Rhodes, 
and Tenos-Boecotia. Each section begins with a full 
catalogue divided into chronological stages, with 
brief general remarks on the style and a suggested 
scheme of dating; there follows a fuller analysis of the 
figured scenes and the linear ornament, and finally a 
resumé of the salient local features: this strictly 
symmetrical arrangement allows the regional charac- 
teristics of cach group to stand out in sharp focus. 
The treatment is admirably concise, and yet goes deep 
enough to illuminate for the reader not only the 
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development of relief pithoi, but also the general 
character of all early archaic art in these three areas. 
The illustrated photographs, almost confined to the 
Cretan group, are intended to supplement those that 
are already available, rather than to provide a 
representative selection. 

The Cretan material is placed without difficulty 
in a sound chronological framework. The figured 
series begins soon after 7oo; the finest figured work 
(in Stage ITT) is associated with the prime of the 
Dedalic movement in the middle of the seventh 
century, while the last stage (V) reflects the general 
decline of the arts in Crete in the early sixth. Asa 
rule the mould is preferred to the stamp, bringing 
the relief into closer relation with metalwork than 
with vase-painting, but here the free-modelled pithoi 
from Phaistos constitute an exception. The full 
forms of their animals are rightly compared to late 
seventh-century vases, but in the unanatomical and 
purely decorative use of paint it is tempting to sce a 
local resurgence of Minoan tradition: with Schifer’s 
plate VII of the large LM III (or Subminoan?) 
terra-cotta bull from the same site, WA AI, 1902, 
123, fig. 54. 

The Rhodian group is less casy to date by 
reference to contemporary art forms. In the first 
two of the three chronological stages the decoration 
is exclusively linear, and largely dominated by spiral 
designs, for which parallels on contemporary pottery 
are hard to find. The frequent occurrence of the 
spiral net on Attic Geometric jewellery of the cighth 
century, among other considerations, leads the 
author to begin his first stage of Rhodian pithoi at 
¢. 740: I would suggest that this date be lowered to 

¢. 700 for t reasons : 

(a) At least three out of the five pieces quoted 

come from Vroulia, where the finds are thought to 
besin in the seventh century (Lindos I, 250). 

(b) ‘The krater Bi from Johansen’s recent publica- 
tion of the Exochi cemetery shows that the spiral 
net was not entirely shunned by Rhodian vase- 
painters. It occurs in a context soon after 700. 

(ec) Inside the primitive pithos from Lindos, 
BCH 1950, plate 20,1, which is typologically earlier 
than Stage I, it is stated that Sestieri claimed to have 
found a ‘piccolo ariballo protocorinzio’ (ibid., 171). 

Matters become no easier when figured scenes 
eventually arrive in Stage III, simce they often 
suggest a stylistic date anything up to a century 
earlicr than their context would allow (p. 64). 
Evidence of repair may indeed argue a long life as 
storage vessels before use in graves, but one must also 
contemplate the possibility of the same cylinder- 
stamp being re-used for many years. At all events, 
the Rhodians seem to have been the least progressive 
among the makers of relief pithoi. 

Turning to the third group, the well-known series 
from Boecotia now proves to owe its inspiration— 
perhaps also its provenance—to a lively and pro- 
gressive Cycladic school reaching well back into 
Geometric times, and well represented in the recently 
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discovered pithoi from Professor N. Kontolcon’s 
excavation of the sanctuary at Exoburgo on the 
island of Tenos. Schafer illustrates none of this new 
material, and confines his lucid discussion of it to the 
tantalising disjecta membra already reproduced by the 
excavator in preliminary reports and articles: only 
when the material is fully published will it be 
possible to answer some of the important questions 
which still remain outstanding: 

(a) Were the Boeotian pithoi made in the same 
workshops as the Tenian, or did Tenian potters 
travel in Bocotia? Only a scientific analysis of the 
fabric can help us here (p. 8). 

(6) Does the movement towards mythical repre- 
sentations, 50 apparent in Stage II (early middle 
seventh century) have its roots in the purely Geo- 
metric figured scenes of the first stage, whose fnest 
pieces (plates X,2 and XI) Schafer dates as carly 
as the second quarter of the eighth century? (Per- 
sonally I should be surprised to see such a relaxed 
treatment of the human anatomy before 7qo: the 
men on these pieces seem clearly later than the 
figures on the Dipylon kraters.) 

(c) The ultimate origin of the Tenian-Bocotian 
amphora shape remains obscure, especially since no 
profile has yet been recovered for Stage I, Neverthe- 
less it would not be surprising if the pithos industry 
of Tenos began in the Bronze Age, as is the case in 
Crete, and probably also in Rhodes (where cf. the 
primitive Lindos piece, BCH 1950, plate 20,1 with 
the Minoan ‘bottle-shaped’ type). It is worth 
mentioning that at the unexcavated site of Akroterron 
Qurion, thirty minutes’ walk to the east of Tenos 
harbour (B54 1956, 13) sherds of large coarse vessels 
with linear relief decoration applied in the Minoan 
manner lie around in great quantities. 

I noted the following oversights and misprints, in 
addition to those already mentioned on the fiy-leaf: 
p. g, 1.94: for Taf. 41,1-9, read Taf. 41,7-9. P. 45, 
lao: for Taf. 67 read Taf. 66. P. 50, L4t: 

I5 (Lindos) read I: (Lindos). P. 43, Lat: Pad 
Abb. 10,1 read Abb, 19,1. P. 57, |28: omit 
(Taf. 12). P. 64, l.go: Kamuros Stute [16 is not 
included in the catalogue. P. 69, Lar and p. 86, 
Lg2: for Tg read Ty. P. 77, Log: for TS read T7. 
P. 79, Laz and note 340. This krater is hardly 
Geometric: for earlier winged horses see Delos XV, 
plate XXV, Ad 2. P. 89, L397: for Beil. 34,2 read 
Beil. 54,2. P. 86, go and p. 88, L24: for ‘siphm- 
schen’ read ‘chiotischen': - for a Cycladic Geometric 
use of the motive in question, see Delos XV, plate 
SAA, Rae 4. FP. 111, note 2399: for Cans read 
Case. P. 116, note g20: Delos XV, plate 454, A4 
seems Cycladic to me; for the earliest Attic grazing 
horses (by no means rare in Late Geometric) see the 
amphora in Boston, Lane, Greek Pottery, plate 6. The 
‘Pferd’ on the fr. BCH xxxv, 1911, 377, fig. 37, i8 
surely a goat: this same piece, here ‘vielleicht 
naxisch’ becomes ‘vielleicht melisch’ on p. 77, 1.92; 
the former is the more probable surmise of the two. 

J. N. CotnsTream. 
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. Main: Philipp von Zabern. 
1959. Pp. 52. 40 plates. DM 10.80. 
Corsett (P.E.) The Sculpture of the Parthenon. 


Brower (F. ) 


(King Penguin Books, 76.) Harmondsworth: 
Penguin Books. 1959. Pp. 99. 40 plates. 
7 text figures. 455. 


Dr Brommer’s book consists of twenty pages of 
text, with a general account of the Acropolis and 
Parthenon, and a fuller discussion of the pediments; 
twenty-six pages of illustrations; and six pages of 
detailed notes on the illustrations. 

A book like this has been needed for a long time, 
and those who have followed Brommer’s recent work 
will agree that he was eminently the man to write 
it. He has not disappointed usin the execution. In 
the text he summarises nearly everything that can 
now be confidently said about the contents of the 
pediments; and he illustrates all the statues and 
significant fragments, well, and on a reasonably 
large scale, and in their proper order. The presence 
of the fragments is particularly welcome. Several 
pieces can now be appreciated in their context which 
before lay either isolated in the periodicals (like the 
Vatican horse-head, and the standing ‘Hera’), or 
buried among unassignable fragments in the plates of 
A. H. Smith's catalogue (like the so-called “Hephais- 
tos’ torso). There are also pictures of the additions 
which the author himself has recently made to 
familiar figures, ‘Iris’ and ‘Amphitrite’, and for 
which he is to be warmly congratulated. One 
regrets only that he does not figure the scraps of the 
olive-tree and snake, which he has also augmented; 
though few and little, they can yet tell something 
new about the versatiliry of the Parthenon 
sculptors.' 

The photographs are supplemented by two valu- 
able outline figures (5 and 6), which show respec- 
tively all the certain surviving fragments from the 
West Pediment in their probable positions, and these 
fragments in combination with Carrey’s drawing. 
Thus it is possible to see at one glance all the visual 
evidence we now have for that pediment, both in 
marble and on paper. 

Altogether the book ranks as the most useful 
summary of the subject that has yet appeared, and 
this not only because of the recent material which it 
brings together, but also because of its lucid and 
temperate presentation of the material as a whole. 
A few of the details, indeed, but only a few, are not 
beyond question: 

Page 7, statement that there was originally an 
altar before the east front of the Parthenon; there 
is no authority, literary or archaeological, for 
this. 

Page 15, Brommer supposes that there was a lost 
standing or reclining goddess in the north half of the 
East Pediment corresponding to the surviving 


1 Cf. Brommer, AM 69/70 (1954/1955), P55 £ and 
Taf. VIL. 
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‘Hebe’ ((G) in the south half; a reclining figure at this 
point is clearly impossible: misprint? 

Page 47 (notes on the illustrations), he repeats his 
striking suggestion? that sculptures once existed deep 
in the angles of both pediments, outside the apparent 
angle-sculptures which we still possess, If this 1s 
truc, the effects on the composition will clearly be 
profound. But, with all respect for his judgement 
and experience, it ought to be said that the evidence 
which he has so far published (mostly in his AM 
articles) is not, at least on paper, convincing. It 
amounts to this: (a) unexplained cuttings in the 
extreme corners of the pediments. While it is 
believable that sculptured objects could have been 
fixed in such a position on the West Pediment, as 
Brommer proposes, the East Pediment is a very 
different matter: what could ever have been set, 
without bathos, left of the mounting Sun or right of 
the declining horses of the Moon? And if the east- 
ward cutting cannot have served for sculptures, it 1s 
not likely that the similar westward cuttings did so, 
(6) A piece of stone in the West Pediment, on the left 
of ‘Tlissos’ (A); this is not shown in Carrey’s drawing, 
but is found first in Dalton's, and thereafter trace- 
able, apparently, until Balanos' restoration-work in 
(898-1902. But it does not look like a piece of 
sculpture in Dalton’s drawing, nor was it so described 
by Sauer in 1891. Sauer’s language is: ‘a block 
pushed under the raking cornice’; if it had borne 
any resemblance to a sculptural fragment, would he 
not have saidso? (¢) A drawing of the year 1802 by 
Sir Robert Smirke, first published by Brommer,* 
shows not merely this mysterious stone, but also a 
further, upright piece just to the right of it; again 
Brommer interprets this as a piece of sculpture. If 
this was really a sculpture, which is by no means clear 
from Smirke’s vague drawing,® it can hardly be in 
its original place, or it would have appeared in 
Dalton too (not to mention Carrey); it cannot, there- 
fore, stand as evidence for Brommer’s present 
suggestion, whatever else it may indicate. In short, 
though one cannot dismiss the possibility that 
further sculptures stood in the angles of the West 
Pediment, at least—there is certainly the space 
there—one would gladly hear more substantial 
arguments for their existence. 


* Cf AM 69/70 (1954/1955), pp. 59-60; AM 71 
(1956), p. 237 £ 

2 Such as ‘a snake or an attribute’ (AM, 69/70, 
p. 60). 

4 AM 71, Beil. 129. In the same article, p. 257 
and n. 17a, Brommer adduces a drawing by H. W. 
Williams, dating from 1619-1818, as ‘confirming’ 
Smirke; in this the fragment certainly looks more like 
a sculpture, but docs not seem to be in the same 
position as that in which Smirke saw it. 

§ How uninterested Smirke was in the contents 
of the pediments, as opposed to the architecture, can 
be seen from his sketchy and distorted rendering of 
the ‘Cecrops’. 
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Page 48, note on Fig. 8: the traditional identifica- 
tion of West Pediment A with Ilissos or Kephissos is 
admitted on all hands to be uncertain, derived as 
it & only from Pausanias’ interpretation (V. 10.7) of 
the angle-figures in the East Pediment at Olympia. 
But Brommer’s sole argument against the traditional 
identification, ‘der entsprechende Liegende im 
Ostgiebel ist aber sicher kein Flussgott’, hardly 
decides the matter; rather it is positively misleading, 
since it implies the novel and unlikely principle that 
corresponding figures in opposite pediments must 
belong to the same class of being. 

Brommer’s views on the central sections of the 
pediments will best be postponed until we have 
introduced Mr Corbett’s The Sculpture of the Parthenon. 
The text of this welcome addition to the King 
Penguin series is, within the limits imposed on it by 
its author, almost faultless, It is a survey, at once 
lively and scrupulous, of the architecture, purpose 
and fate of the Parthenon; of the style and content of 
its sculptures; and finally (an admirably balanced clis- 
cussion, this) of the question of Pheidias’ authorship. 
Care is taken to give further references for contro- 
versial points in the notes, and there is also a good 
select bibliography. The plates include a sur- 
prisingly large proportion of the sculpture. Perhaps 
too much: who, coming fresh to the subject, would 
not be frightened and confused by twenty successive 
pages each containing two two-inch-hich strips of 
frieze? One would have thought that fewer plates 
of that sort, and more close-ups, would have proved 
more ¢ffective in a book of this series: and further the 
pediments have suffered in consequence of the 
inclusion of so much frieze, ‘Hebe’, the Ieft-hand 
‘Fate’ and several other statues being omitted. The 
photographs in themselves, however, mostly from the 
official negatives, are very clear, if a little unadven- 
turous—there is a striking contrast in national 
photographic methods on Plate 12/19, where a 
French photograph of the Louvre slab, flamboyantly 
lit from one side only, is dovetailed in among two 
Britsh Museum photographs with their even, 
unemphatic lighting. 

Taken together the two books here discussed should 
give an excellent view of the present state of our 
knowledge of the Parthenon, Naturally, they also 
throw into relief our ignorance. The centres of both 
pediments—just those passages of the enormous 
sculptural complex which the ancient visitor to the 
Parthenon would have noticed first and remembered 
longest—remain, alas! matters for dispute. Corbett 
and Brommer do not even agree about the action 
of the two central figures on the West: “... Poseidon 
starting back in amazement, Athena striding by 
with a gesture of triumph’; ‘im Giebel sind beide 
streitenden Gottheiten herbeigeecilt, stossen in der 
Mitte zusammen und prallen wieder auseinander’. 
Neither interpretation is perfectly satisfying; it is 
difficult to draw a distinction between the attitudes 
of Athena and Poseidon, nor do we willingly think 
of the Gods as rebounding. The traditional answer 
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still seems most likely: both are recoiling" before the 
shock of each other's miracles, which have happened 
so suddenly (the chariot-horses are still being remed 
in) that their effect is that of a physical blow, 5till 
less do the authors agree about the centre of the 
East Pediment, with the Birth of Athena. Corbett 
illustrates the Madrid Puteal and tentatively accepts 
it in its entirety as evidence for the composition. And 
indeed there is so much Parthenonic about the three 
chief actors on the Puteal that there is a strong prima 
facie case for supposing that they, at least, are con- 
nected with the East Pediment, even if only via some 
intermediate sculptural creation.’ Brommer there- 
fore seems to go too hastily when he dismisses all 
attempts to reconstruct the central scene as “besten- 
falls nur cin geistreiches Spiel’, and ignores the 
Puteal entirely. The reader would at any rate have 
welcomed his reasons for rejecting its evidence. 
C. J. Herineton. 


Antr (C.) Ed. Seculture greche ¢ romane di 
Cirene. (Pubb. della facolta di lettere e filosofia, 
Univ. di Padova, xxxiii.) Padua: Cedam, 
1959. Pp. 935. 102 text hgures. Lire 7,000 

This book consists of cleven separate stuciies 
written by pupils of Professor Carlo Anti at Padua 
on Greek and Roman sculptures found at Cyrene. 
The inspiration has been Professor Anti’s own work 
at Cyrene, and the book is published as a tribute 
to him: as such it must be one of the best ‘Fest- 
schriften’ ever produced for, although the subjects 
range from a late archaic Greek head to two Roman 
portraits of the late second century A.b., the book 
has a unity of purpose which such books can hardly 
ever claim. It is beautifully printed and the photo- 
graphic reproductions are uniformly very good. 
Dr Enrico Paribeni’s Catalogo delle Sculture di Crrene 
appeared while this book was in the press; although 
all but two of the sculptures discussed here appear 
also in Paribeni’s Catalogue, they receive a much 
fuller and more provocative treatment than is possible 
in the limits of a catalogue. 

L. Polacco opens the series with the study of a little 
late archaic male head wearing what he interprets as 
a kind of mail helmet (Paribeni no. 13), though 
Paribeni took it to be hair. The impression of 
archaising one gets in the photographs must be 
completely illusory since it does not cross the minds of 
Polacco or Paribeni, the latter attributing it to the 
Laconian school and the former, influenced by the 
outlandish headdress, believing it to local work 
under some such influence. If Polacco’s study 1s 
to be criticised, it is for over-confidence in attributing 


© In the regular Parthenon attitude for this 
movement; of. North Frieze, Slabs XI, no. 43, and 
XVII, no. 58 (indistinguishable in attitude from the 
pedimental Athena, so far as she 1s preserved); West 
Frieze, Slab XIV, no. 27. 

7 So most recently W. Fuchs, die Vorbilder der 
newattischen Reliefs (1959), PP. 142-3- 
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to a ‘school’ on what seems to be tenuous evidence 
and the same criticism is applicable to Polacco's 
second contribution on the splendid ‘severe-style’ 
head of a woman (Paribeni no, 15). One admires, 
but not with implicit trust, the confidence with which 
the Acginetan school is distinguished from other 
contemporary schools as the source of this particular 
heacl. 

L. Beschi discusses two sandstone reliefs with two- 
figure groups (Paribeni no. 45) found in the eastern 
necropolis at Cyrene; the subjects are connected 
with the myth of Alcestis, These must be local works 
but in the style of the Attic ‘koine’ of the late fifth 
century and were made, so Beschi thinks, to flank 
the door of a tomb. One wonders whether at this 
period we need suppose the artist to have been 
‘personalita educata in ambiente attico’ when there 
were to be found at Cyrene such pieces as the 
Hoplite relief, now headless, from the Agora (Pari- 
beni no. 51). L. Beschi rightly describes the piece 
as Attic work of about 400 or a little later, and it 
must be one of the finest sculptures so far found at 
Cyrene. Neither F. Bertocchi’s treatment of the 
statuctte, now headless, of a seated god (Paribent 
no. 192) whom he identifies as Zeus copied from a 
fourth century original nor G,. Traversari’s con- 
sideration of two statuettes of Apollo Citharoedus 
fone is Paribeni no, 150 and the other is now lost) 
involve long and detailed discussion of the typology 
of the figures. It is interesting that both these 
writers date the copies with which they are dealing 
to the late Hellenistic period; Traversari thinks his 
copies may be inspired by the fourth-century cult 
statue in the Temple of Apollo at Cyrene. 

With the Dioscuri of Cocceianus (Paribeni 
nos. 978-9, 986-8) also discussed by Traversari we 
come to the Roman period; for these are Hadrianic 
copies of works of the mid-fifth century B.c., stylistic- 
ally the earliest Dioscuri we have. E. de Franchi's 
article deals with a statue of the young Dionysos 
(Paribeni no. 317), which seems to be a unique but 
rather poor copy of a late fifth-century figure. 
M. T. Fortuna writes about a headless colossal 
female figure (Paribeni no. 154) which she identifies 
rightly as Hera though Paribeni thought Artemis. 
One of the most learned and stimulating contribu- 
tions is L. Beschi’s discussion of two replicas of the 
Rospigliosi type Artemis (Paribeni nos. 163-6). He 
offers a most detailed ‘Kopienkritik’ of the type and 
distinguishes three principal families of copies with 
a complicated interrelation; he goes on to associate 
this very popular type with the statuary group dedi- 
cated by Attalus of Pergamon on the Acropolis at 
Athens, The date of the dedication wavers between 
Attalus I and II, but if the Rospigliosi type formed 
part of it the latter must be preferred. In the last 
contribution L. Polacco deals with two portrait 
heads of a Roman lady found at Apollonia; one is 
clearly an imported piece and the other a copy made 
locally. The lady is confidently identified as 
Lucilla, daughter of Marcus Aurelius, but it is only 
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with the eye of iconographical faith that a head in 
Ostia, another from the Agora at Athens and the two 
from Apollonia can be held to represent the same lady 
at different times of her life. 

D. E. Stronc. 


Corpus vasorum antiquorum. Deutschland, 
Band 15. Mainz, Universitit 1. Ed. R. 
Hampe and E, Simon, Munich: C. H. Beck. 
1959. Pp. 42 + 48 plates. DM 45. | 

Hamer (R.) Ein frihattischer Grabfund. 
Mainz: Verlag des R6misch-Germanischen 
Zentralmuseums. 1960. Pp.v + 91. 27 plates. 
46 text figures. Price not stated. 

The Mainz collection has been formed since 1948 
on a basis of several small private collections. The 
pottery published in this first volume is valuable 
teaching material, but it is of no very great interest 
apart from one group of Attic vase fragments of the 
early seventh century 8.c, which occupies plates 8-26 
of the Corpus volume and forms the sole subject of 
the second work under review. There are a number 
of Geometric pieces (including two known figured 
hydriae), some minor Corinthian and Bocotian, and 
rather more Attic Black Figure. The photographs 
are fair and the text is adequate. The mug plate 7. 
5-7, with its tall form and running ornament, should 
be distinctly post-Geometric. The Siana cup, 
plate 41 below, seems to be by the C Painter, but 
painted on a day when he made the horses’ tails 
pass in front because it was less trouble; on the other 
hand, the cup, plate 41 above, which is attributed to 
the Amasis Painter, seems—despite the resemblances 
of detail—to lack the clarity and finesse of the 
master’s own hand. 

The early seventh-century group of Attic fragments 
is fully published in both the Corpus volume and 
Hampe's book; but only the latter contains a discus- 
sion of the wider context in which they need to be 
considered and of the problems they raise. The 
group seems to comprise a single find, consisting 
of fragments of about five tall, elegant pedestal- 
lebetes which were offered and shattered in a cere- 
mony at an Attic tomb. The vessels, of which two 
have been skilfully restored, had rich plastic decora- 
tion under the rim and were evidently products of 
one single potter's workshop. The paintings on 
them were distinguished by a liberal use of applied 
colours—rust-red and white in addition to the dark 
glaze—which is unexpected at so early a date; but 
they were not all painted by one hand, and Hampe 
rightly distinguishes the work of at least three 
different painters. This is of exceptional interest, 
because these painters, with their different styles, are 
thus shown to have worked side by side at a single 
moment and in a single workshop. We have never 
before had so concentrated a shaft of light played on 
a school of carly Greek painting; and we have 
especial reason to be grateful to the authors for the 
skill and care with which they have studied and 
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assembled these desperately worn and often burnt 
fragments and made them available to the public, 

Hampe's best discovery is his ‘Passas Painter’, who 
is named after an unpublished amphora in a collec- 
tion an Athens. That Stand B (with which no 
doubt go Lebes A and Lebes B) is a work of the 
painter of the Phaleron fragments (Pa 2) is accepted 
by Miss Simon also, and it is beyond question. A 
personality of the early Protoattic thus emerges. 
Hampe recognises the Passas amphora as his work, 
and on the basis of this attribution he adds the New 
York amphora (Pa 1) which was previously not 
assigned to a known painter but, with the Phaleron 
fragments, placed in the loose group of vases named 
‘N Group’. The authors assume that there are four 
heads to the team of horses on Stand B, but com- 
parison with the New York amphora seems to show 
that there are only two pairs of lips. 

The stand of Lebes A was painted by a very 
different painter—a finer and cleaner, but rather 
more conservative one, Hampe recognises him as 
the Analatos Painter. But the file of hooded 
mourners—bold, expressionistic and relying on a 
three-colour rhythm—which forms the principal 
decoration of Lebes D seems within this group of 
vases to be attributable only to the master of 
Stand A; and Hampe therefore assigns Lebes D to 
the Analatos Painter. At first sight this is little short 
of incredible. As we know it in other works, the 
Analatos Painter's style is one of classic beauty and 
poise and in the strongest contrast to the turgid 
billowing rhythm of the mourning crones. Yet the 
mastery of line is the same; and if we ask whether the 
Analatos Painter could have painted these hooded 
hordes, we may ask even more pertinently whether 
anyone but the Analatos Painter could have painted 
them. Hampe sees Stand A and Lebes D as rela- 
tively carly works of the Analatos Painter. But in 
some Ways it seems easier to put them in the last stage 
of his career, and this gives a progression in his 
womenfolk from the delicate maidens of the Analatos 
hydria through the matrons of the Paris amphora 
to the bent old hoodies of Lebes D. 

Assuming the identification to be correct, the 
sismificance of this master in the history of European 
art is now fully revealed. Besides his perfect control 
of line and almost infallible sense of positioning he 
was capable of executing the boldest of conceptions; 
and his example guided Athenian painting through 
its most critical period from the close of the Geo- 
metric to the era of alternating colour effects. 
Hampe denies the Analatos Painter the British 
Museum lid (@5A xxxv, plate q2a): yet the lid 
seems to be in his purest style; and if the horses’ 
rumps differ from those on the Munich crater, they 
have the same form as on the Aegina sherds which 
Hampe assigns to the Analatos Painter (An 6) and 
which seem to come from a crater of precisely similar 
form to the Munich one (not from an amphora). 
The beginnings of the painter's work need closer 
study. The Oxford amphora, which Hampe rejects 
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(p. 77 of his book) is early and less developed in 
some of its renderings; and it has other connexions 
which are difficult to define. But its figures do seem 
to have the special rhythm which only the Analatos 
Painter could achieve. These two vases apart, 
Hampe's list of the painter’s works is excellent; they 
now number twelve. 

The third of Hampe’s painters 1s more obscure. 
He is given Lebes C and Stand C and is made 
residuary heir to the old ‘N Group’. His distin- 
guishing characteristic is a three-stroke N ornament 
in the field. Hampe speaks of this as a signature, 
and it is conceivable that it is literally so (e.g. the 
initial letter of the painter's name). It is quite true 
that the emphatic isolation of these Ns does seem 
peculiar to this small group of vases. But the clumsy 
vigour of N 1-2 is a long way from the practised 
clarity of outline seen on some of the sherds, and a 
single personality does not seem to emerge from the 
eight works which Hampe bestows on his *N Painter’. 
The master of Stand C was certainly an artist of 
skill and some power; but it remains to be seen 
whether Hampe has found the right connexions 
for him. | 

This raises a general point about identifications in 
the Late Geometric and Orientalising. When we 
have two works painted by one painter at the same 
stage in his career and presenting sumilar themes, the 
identity of the painter may be immediately apparent. 
But it is less casy to recognise different stages in a 
man’s career. Painters were sensitive to influences 
that could change the character of their style, and 
then only their persistence in peculiar stylisations will 
reveal their identity for certain (the painter of the 
Benaki amphora is a good example of this, BSA xli 
150). Gradually, as more pieces come to light, the 
careers of individual artists can be extended and 
linked together. But an identification requires emther 
identity of major forms (which will involve above all 
the relationship of outline and volume) or a multi- 
plicity of identical individual stylisations. A general 
similarity of forms or an occasional common pecu- 
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interaction of painters on one another or even from 
general trends of the time. More material to work 
on and steady progress in stylistic studies will enable 
scholars to isolate the individual and to perceive 
distinctions where their predecessors found identity. 
Tt would be surprising if in the course of time Hampe's 
analysis of these painters is not proved erroneous in 
some points; but it is a tremendous contribution to 
the understanding of the Protoattic. 

For chronology this find is very important. It 
links the Analatos Painter so closely to the Black and 
White Style and the Polyphemus Painter that a date 
before the first quarter of the seventh century 1 1m- 
possible. The Analatos hydria can hardly go back 
appreciably before joo; and the beginning of the 
Orientalising must belong to the last quarter of the 
eighth century, and not (as Kubler has so con- 
vincingly maintained) to the third quarter. This 
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inevitably reacts on Protocorinthian and the western 
colonies. As regards workshops, Hampe not un- 
naturally assumes that the painters who worked 
on the Mainz vases were regular colleagues. But 
there are difficulties in this. Elsewhere the vases that 
the Passas Painter and his kind painted were of 
different (and generally less elegant) forms from 
these that the Analatos Painter painted, It is 
perhaps worth considering whether in exceptional 
circumstances painters from outside workshops may 
not have been called in to help when a large order 
had to be completed against time. 

Hampe devotes his penultimate chapter to the 
themes on the vases, and finds that they all relate to 
the cult of the dead. There is of course truth in 
this, and certainly the Mainz vases were a funerary 
order. Indeed, for all we know, the sphinxes may 
have been recognised as keres and the filing dogs may 
have been imagined as denizens of the corpse-strewn 
battlefield. But speculations of this sort are perilous; 
if they were viewed in a wider context they would so 
often end in the conclusion that the painters forgot 
the symbolism that they were devising and the 
purchasing public took to their homes and temples 
the wares that were intended solely for the tomb. 
In his last chapter Hampe discusses the ceremonies 
at the grave and convincingly argues that the Mainz 
find must have come from an offering channel similar 
to those excavated in the Kerameikos. 

j. M. Cook. 


Vutarp (F.) Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. 
France, fase. 19. Musée du Louvre, fasc. 12. 
Paris: Académie des Inscriptions et Belles. 
Lettres. 1958. Pp. 22+ 47 plates. Price not 
stated. 

Attic bé. kraters of various = types—<linoi, 
column-kraters, volute-kraters, calyxes; mostly un- 
published, and mostly new—put together from 
fragments in the Campana reserve, and therefore 
free from restoration. ‘The nicest vase, the column- 
krater E623, Corinthianising work by the Ptoon 
Painter, is not unpublished, but the new photo- 
graphs do justice to it for the first time. Are not the 
beardless revellers (if reveller is the word) youths 
rather than women? An unusual detail, the little 
rests under horn and phialai. Another pleasant 
vase is the column-krater with Herakles and the 
Centaurs, from the Group of Lydos (ABV p. 119, 
above, no. 2, after Bothmer and Villard); within the 
Group, it is not far from the Painter of Fb. C1251 
(Sophilos): Villard has added other fragments to the 
two mentioned in ABV p. 40 no. 25. 

The remarks that follow are confined to those vases 
that are not in ABV. CA351, provincial-looking 
imitation of the KX Painter, C11255, Tyrrhenian 
Group, same style as the column-krater Altenburg 
184 (CV pll. 13-14) and another in the Hauptli 
collection at Aarau. C11259 and C1282: Painter 
of Villa Giulia 482, who is connected with the tail- 
end of the Lydan tradition; the oinochoai called the 
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Group of Vatican G48 in ABV p. 493 are also by 
this painter, Cri261: Towry Whyte Painter, 
compare the amphora Wirzburg 263. Villard has 
seen C11264 and C11264 to be by the Painter of 
Bologna 48 (which he calls Bologna (Car); compare 
also Cria6s. ©11266 and C11267, by the same 
hand as Villa Giulia M449 (Villard); near these, 
(11277 and Villa Giulia M445 (Villard): tail-end, 
again, of the Lydan tradition. Cii266: same 
painter as the front picture of C11269 (Villard). 
C11270; Painter of Boston 01.17, Cira78: Rycroft 
Painter, late; compare, for instance, the amphora 
Oxford 1911.256. (11279: ‘510° is perhaps a litthe 
late for this. (11289: from the same workshop as 
Crro82 (see above) (Villard), but hardly the same 
hand, Crra84, workshop of C11r2d7 (Willard). 
C1287, by the painter of C11286, as Villard sug- 
gests. (11289, same workshop as CA2209 (Villard): 
Mikra-Karaburun Group; a third is Albania 1992, 
p. 72, fig. 8. Cr1291: compared by Villard with 
the Golvel Group. C11293: might not these 
fragments belong to the heavily restored P'315 (CY 
pl. 7, 1-2)? Crri2g4, Psiax or near (Villard); the 
same may be said of C1tag5. Creo: “manner of 
Execkias, and by the same hand as the calyx-krater 
in Volos’ (Villard): true of the chariot-scene and the 
animals, but B seems hardly to be by the same hand: 
it recalls the Taleides Painter (especially the Purr- 
mann ocnochoe), and the Towry Whyte Painter, who 
resembles him. 
Jj. D. Beazwey. 


Mact (Anna) Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: 
Italia XXX. Firenze, Museo Archeologico 3. 
Rome, Libreria dello Stato, 1959. 

Part only of the great collection of Attuc red- 
figured cups in Florence. The descriptions are 
careful and accurate. The reproductions are good: 
the only faults one might find is that some of the 
inside pictures are tilted a little too far back or 
forward, and that some of the handle-palmettes are 
neglected, the complete design not appearing in the 
photograph. The shapes are given as well as the 
pictures, though in rather small photographs. There 
are neat drawings of the Etruscan graffiti. 

The cups vary in quality, from masterpiece to 
hackwork. The finest is the cup by the Panaitios 
Painter, pl. 87. Next comes the exquisite cup by 
Onesimos, one of J. A. Spranger’s many splendid 
gifts to the Museum. 

Pl. 79: the heroes may be Odysseus (on the left) 
and Ajax (on the right), with Agamemnon im the 
middie. Pl. 74: Oltos has written Chilos, but 
probably meant Chilon as on his London cup (1g. 
Pl. 82: ‘Hoppin Af. Tl, p. 929 n. 9 (attribuita al 
Pittore della Gigantomachia di Parigi)’: but, first, 
Hoppin did not profess to make attributions in that 
work: what he did was to chronicle attributions 
which had been made by others (see his I], p. $455 
for the exception proving the rule); and, secondly, 
the cup that he describes ibid., p. 923, is Florence 
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W55,. which I had indeed assigned to the Painter of 
the Paris Gigantomachy in VA, Pp. 95 no. 13; unfor- 
tunately he misnumbered it ¢965, hence the con- 
fusion here. Pl. g2, 1: the two larger things in the 
dish recur on the oenochoe by the Brygos Painter 
in Orvieto (CV pl. 3, 4-6: ARV p. 256 no. 169). 
Pl. 88, 1-4: the cup is said to have been found at 
Orvieto: it was acquired, I understand, from a 
private collection in Orvieto, but since several 
Campana fragments belong to it the provenience 
Orvieto is very doubtful. Pl. 89, 2: for the charge 
on the shield compare BSA 46, pp. g-10. Fl. 89, 4 
should be set differently: the plain curve south-east 
is the rim of the cup. The Boston fragment joins 
on the right of pl. @, 1. Pl. o4, 2: the thing in the 
tight hand was no doubt an aryballos, as in the 
repeat of the figure, on the outside of the cup 
(pl. go4, 1). PL go6, 1: a Florence fragment joins, 
supplying the hindquarters of the bull and part of 
the cloak to night of them. PI. g7: the inscriptions 
are rough, but I seemed to see HOMAI¢ inside and 
bs HE as ALOS on #. Pl. 106, 2: the attitude 

the left-hand woman must be sientficant, and one 
is reminded of Demeter and Metaneira here as on 
the London pelike Eqg3. Pl. 108, 2: the missing 
part of the inside picture, as [ now perceive, is 
Heidelberg 141 (Kraiker pl. 26: ARV p. 586, 
Penthesilea Painter no. 70). Pl. 1og, 1: the upper 
part of the missing fragment is Greifswald 340 
(Peters pl. 31), which had already been attnbuted 
by Peters to the Painter of Bologna 417. Curious 
subject: in the group that fills the left half of A 
(pl. 109, 1 and pl. 110, 1) there are two flute-players, 
and the seemly youth on the night looks the more 
suitable to be the accompanist of the seemly yopo¢ 
yuracGr on B; the small serious girl in front of 
him is his worthy companion, but what is the 
function of the other flute-player, and, above all, of 
the elderly man who has the air of an interloper as he 
flourishes his stick and cuts an uncouth caper? 
Pl. 113: ‘manner of the Penthesilea Painter’ and 
‘nearer to the Curtius Painter than to the Penthe- 
silea’” were my approximations, right so far as they 
went: [ can now be more precise: Aberdeen Painter, 
compare his cup in Toulouse, 26.156, Pl 115: by 
the Curtius Painter himself, 

It is to be hoped that this Florence fascicule will 
be followed by others from the same pen. 

Jj. D. Beazreyv. 


Band 16. Schloss Fadansete (Adolphseck), 
Band = Ed. F. Brommer. Munich: C. H. 
Beck. 1959. Pp. 60 + 44 plate. DM 45. 
The Greek vases belonging to the Landgraf Philipp 
of Hesse and housed in Schloss Fasanerie at Adolphs- 
eck (near Fulda) must form the largest collection in 
private hands in present-day Germany. Although 
some of the vases were published before the war in 
Neugebawer’s Antiten in denischem Privathesitz and a 
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few others more recently in Brommer’s smal! guide 
to the collection (Antike Aleinkunst), the majority 
remained unknown and their publication in the 
Corpus is therefore particularly welcome. The first 
fascicule (1956) contained the Attic bf. and r.f. vases 
(with the exception of no. 76 which, as Beazley 
pointed out in his review of this volume in A7aA 61, 
1957; p- 111, 1s Early South Italian by the Pisticci 
Painter); the second is mainly devoted to the non- 
Attic vases—Egyptian and Cypriot (pl. 53), Myce- 
naean (pl. 54), Melian Geometric (pl. 55), East 
Greek (pl. 57), Corinthian (pls. 58-60), Pseudo- 
chalcidian (pls. 61-2), Boeotian (pls. 63-5), Etrus- 
can (pls. 69-71), South Italian (pls. 79-86 and 
88-4), various relief wares (pls. 95-5), though it 
includes Attic Geometric (pl. 55), some b.f and r.f, of 


recent acquisition (pls. 66-0) and black-glaze 
(pls. 87-9). There is also a useful list of corrigenda 


and addenda to the first fascicule, with a number of 
important mew references or attributions. The 
plates are uniformly excellent and the text incisive 
and scholarly. 

A few notes on points of detail: 

No. 14, pl. 60, 8-10: For ring-aryballoi see also 
Schauenburg, fafrouch des AGM, Mainz, 4, 1957; 
pp. 63 ff. 

Pl. 65: The numbering of the illustrations on the 
plate docs not correspond with that given in the 
text (p. 23). 

No. 136, pl. 67, 5-6: On the Cook Group ofhead- 
vases see algo Kern, /Mdnemospne 12, 1959, Pp. 129-93. 

No. 167, pls. 9-4: The connexion with the vases 
of the Cassandra Group is clear from the use of the 
fan-shaped floral (cf. Jahrbuch der Berliner Museen 2, 
1960, p. 22). The subject remains something of 
a problem: Brommer thinks of Eurydice, the wife of 
Kreon, killing herself after the death of her son 
Haimon (cf. Sophocles, Antigone 1282-9) or of 
Thisbe and Pyramus, but, as he himself admits, 
neither interpretation carried conviction. The list 
of female suicides given by Hyginus (243) i un- 
helpful; perhaps we should also consider the possi- 
bility of a reference to the first Hippolytus of Euripides 
in which Phaedra took her own life with H.'s sword 
(cf. also the painting in the Vatican from Tor 
Marancio). The inscription AYKOSOL ts surely a 
modern addition: incised inscriptions are not 
uncommon on Apulian vases, especially those with 
mythological scenes, but they are extremely rare in 
Campanian. 

No. 168, pl. 74, 5-6: This pelike may now be 
assigned to the painter of B.M. F63, an important 
member of the Errera—Caivano Group; his draped 
youths are very characteristic (cf. Naples 147970, 
dS 1997, p. 124, fig. 8; Capua, CVA 1, pls. 42, 2 
and 4). 

No. 171, pl. 75, 9: Paestan Addenda (BSR 27, 
1959), P- 7, no. 78. 

No. 172, pl. 75, 4: The date is too early; in style 
this vase reflects something of the influence of the 
Lycurgus Painter and is also close to the early work 
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of the Primato Painter, so it cannot be dated far 
from the middie of the fourth century. 

Nos. 173-4, pl. 74, 5-0: The first fish-plate looks 
to be Paestan by the Fravita Painter (Paestan 
Addenda, p. 13) to judge from the dotted eyes; the 
second seems Apulian. 

No. 178, pls. 76-9: The Apulian volute-krater with 
Achilles and Penthesilea is one of the most Important 
vases in the collection and the detail photographs 
are particularly valuable. They show the vase to 
be in fact by the Lycurgus Painter, who has recently 
been studied by Margot Schmidt in Der Dareiosmaler 
und sein Unutreis, pp. 12-17. For the griffins of. the 
B.M. Boreas krater (7HS 1931, pl. 4) and the situla 
New York 56. 171. 64 (BM MA, March 1957, p- 179); 
for Aphrodite and Eros, and the treatment of the 
rocks, the reverse of B.M. F271 (Schmidt, pl. 3); 
the reverse is very close to those of the BML Boreas 
krater and the Naples Troilus krater in the Biblioteca 
dei Gerolomini (Arch, Class. 3, 1951. pl. 40, 2). 

No. 179, pl. 80, 1-2: For the subject see Bacchy- 
lides xviii, 46 ff. Characteristic of the Adolphseck 
Painter is the manner in which he draws the eyes of 
figures in three-quarter view, ¢f. also his bell-krater 
Marseilles 2939 with Dionysus, a macnad and a 
satyr, and the fragment now in Boston (61. 112), 
published by Clairmont in FCS 15 (1957), pl. 1, and 
representing Apollo. 

No. 182, pl. 82: This bell-krater is closer to the 
style of the painter of Athens 1680 than to that of 
Athens 1714. 

No. 188, pl. 85, 6: Probably Pacstan; see Puestan 
Addenda, pp. 26-7. 

No. 199, pl. 87, 7-9: There is a very simular plate, 
also of Italian provenience and with a grafhito on the 
foot, in the Nicholson Muscum, Sydney (54.05). 

A. D. TRENDALL. 


Richter (G. M. A.) Greek Portraits I. To 
what extent were they faithful likenesses? 
(Collection Latomus, xxxvi.) Brussels: Latomus. 
1959. Pp.47. 16 plates. Fr.b. roo. 

Greek Portatts I was published in the same Collec- 
tion in 1955 and reviewed in this journal vol. lxxvi, 
1956, p. 132. This continuation is also based on 
lectures, but while Greek Portraits J was an intro- 
ductory survey, the second essay is more specifically 
concerned with the question posed in the sub-title. 
Like many other archaeological questions, this is one 
to which we do not, in fact, expect an answer but an 
assurance that the question can be legitimately 
posed at all. Miss Richter has to begin by assessing 
the reliability of the various kinds of indirect evi- 
dence upon which we depend for our knowledge of 
Greek portraiture—the copies made during the 
Roman period in various media—and the methods 
of identifying the person portrayed. In a final 
section she considers briefly how accurately the 
original Greek portraits, which now exist only in 
copies, depicted the subject. 
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Miss Richter deals first with the most trustworthy 
evidence, the mechanical copies of Greck statues, 
herms and busts; coin portraits, portraits on gems 
and the relief emblemata of terracotta bowls may 
be considered as more or less trustworthy while the 
evidence of marble and bronze reliefs, statuettes of 
Hellenistic and Roman date and paintings and 
mosaics is clearly of secondary value and may be 
positively misleading. Part IT ts concerned with 
the methods of identifying the persons portrayed— 
firstly, by the names inscribed on herms or quotations 
from the works or sayings of the person represented. 
Old drawings of inscribed herms now lost obviously 
need to be treated with caution; on double herms two 
portraits of persons in some way connected with one 
another are often combined so that if one person be 
known a plausible guess at the other is possible—but, 
too often, several equally plausible guesses. Most of 
Parts I and II is general introductory material, but 
one or two interesting iconographical problems 
are dealt with in passing to illustrate the value of the 
evidence; the Rieti herm, for example, though 
inscribed with some lines of Euripides docs not seem 
to represent the dramatist (pp. 31-2), and the dis- 
cussion of double herms (pp. 34-6) reveals the 
fascinations and pitfalls of the game of identification. 

Part II attempts to answer, briefly, the question 
posed in the sub-title, Having elishinated the long- 
posthumous, and obviously imaginary, portraits of 
men who lived in the seventh and sixth centuries, 
Miss Richter concludes that portraits made in the 
lifetime of men who lived in the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies B.C, accurately represented their appearance. 
Even though one suspects Themistokles or Perikles 
to look a little too much as one would expect them 
to look, her conclusion would seem to be as true for 
Greek portraiture as it is of the portraiture of any 
subsequent period. Certainly it cannot be dis- 
proved, Less certain is the case of those portraits 
which are known to have been set up a generation or 
more after the death of the person portrayed but, as 
Miss Richter points out, the Greek comic stage must 
have preserved the likenesses or, at least, the recog- 
nisable characteristics of important contemporary 
persons and she makes what is surely a very plausible 
suggestion that there existed contemporary sketches 
in clay or other media which could be used later to 
make an accurate likeness in marble or bronze. 

The evidence that Miss Richter in fact brings 
forward for the existence of such sketches is very 
slight and hardly applies to the fifth and fourth 
centuries. Nor will many be convinced by her 
argument that two different and equally genuine 
portraits of Sophokles—the Lateran and the Farnese 
—must go back to originals made at different periods 
in his lifetime. But clearly the material which Miss 
Richter deals with in this last section of her essay 
offers the best approach to an answer to her question, 
and it is to be hoped that she will return to deal with 
it more fully in a further study. 

D, E. Srrons. 
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Axceuipou (V. P.-) Al apecmcomonprery els tie 
apyaigy “Edijpaixny téaye. Athens: the Author, 
1960. Pp. 14g. Price not stated. 

The great value of this book is that it has an 
up-to-date list with well-documented commentary of 
personifications in Greek art, <A brief introduction 
on the general history of personification and a brief 
conclusion on the history of personification in Greck 
art surround the main chapters which catalogue and 
comment on personifications under the headings: 
topographical, political, agonistic, intellectual work, 
ethical ideas, mental states, social relations, material 
goods, chronological, the circle of Aphrodite, and the 
circle of Dionysos. The last two start from the names 
of the women attached to Aphroclite and the maenads 
attached to Dionysos who appear on late fifth-century 
vases: a strange phenomenon, which the author 
slightly underrates because she does not quite realise 
how common the personification of abstracts is in the 
latter half of the fifth century and that Euripidean 
choruses sometimes provide collections of personified 
abstracts extremely like those on the vases. It was 
perhaps also a pity to leave out many of the stage 
personifications such as the ome of Kratinos, 
Menander’s Agnoia, Philemon’s Elenchos, because they 
belong to the same way of thinking and seeing. 

She adopts the rather difficult classification of 
Matz into ‘naive’ and ‘reflektierte’ persomifications 
and only lists the second class, which means the 
exclusion of all personification of natural elements, of 
rivers and mountains, and of all personifications with 
a mythology of their own. No one will ever agree 
with anyone else’s list of personifications, and the 
author may have had good reason for omitting the 
following which I should have included: Agatho- 
daimon and Agathe tyche, Alka (Payne, VC no, 861), 
Eudia (ARV 8o01/1, ctc.), Himeros and Pothos, 
Choreia (ARV 7389/2), Horai, Psyche. 

In a few cases additions can be suggested: Dolos, 
add Payne, VC no. 1496; Eutychia, add Reading 
52.3.2; on Kraipale the name of the other figure, 
probably Thymedia, should have been discussed; 
Nyx, only the Pan painter's lekythos with Theseus 
and Ariadne is mentioned and Erika Simon's 
identification of the figure as Parthenia (0. Jhb. 41 
(1954), 81 f.) should have been quoted as well as 
Semni Karouzou’s discussion of Nyx in 7HS 65 
(1945), 43 f. 

But these are small points and detract little from 
the value of this extremely useful reference book. 

T. B. L. Weassrer. 


Renner (H.) Weinen und Lachen in der griechi- 
schen Kunst. [Sitz. Ost. Akad., phil.-hist. 
Klasse, 294,2.] Vienna: R. M. Rohrer, 1960, 
Pp. 96. 6 plates. 6.8. 47. 

This is a careful and well-documented account of 
the representation of grief and laughter in Greek art. 
The section on grief is treated historically from the 
Mycenaean Warrior Vase to Pompecian wall-paintings 
and Roman sarcophagi. All through the treatment 
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of grief in literature is also noted. The cighth- 
century geometric scenes of prothesis are naturally 
very important. In the seventh century tearing the 
cheeks, as distinct from beating the head, is found, 
and the gestures of lamentation are given to figures 
in scenes other than funerals. In sixth-century 
funeral scenes the men behave with greater restraint 
than the women (the Corinthian jug in Brussels, 
WG no. 1410 1s interestingly interpreted as Achilles 
mourning for Briseis: this needs expansion), and 
Exekias finds new possibilities of expression, The 
fifth century not only adds new gestures but begins 
to show grief in the drawing of faces. It is an 
Interesting point that one of the new attitudes, the 
figure with his head covered by himation, is used for 
Achilles on vases considerably earlier than any likely 
date for the Aeschylean Achilles. The difficulty of 
describing these attitudes as well as interpreting them 
is considerable, Thus ‘supporting the head’ covers 
(1) the seer from the East pediment of Olympia, 
(2) Penelope (‘Chiusi skyphos), (3) woman on white 
lekythos (Buschor, fig, 223), (4) youth on Lakonian 
stele (Frus Johansen, fig. 40), (5) Medea in the 
Peliades relief, (6) Athena and woman on the 
Trophy painter’s London Nolan amphora (Pfuhl, 
fig. 513), and others. These are all very different 
gestures, and (5) and (6) denote planning rather than 
grief (like the os colummatum of comic terracottas), 

Yet another pose (not quoted) in which the fingers are 
put on the chin denotes seeing a vision (Carlsruhe 
painter's cover cup in Boston, Orestes on the new 
B.M. silver cup). The Priam of the Hector painter's 
Vatican amphora is a good introduction to the study 
of facial expression as distinct from gesture. It should 
perhaps be dated after rather than before 450 5.c. 
A comparison with theatre masks is natural, and the 
author finds the first ‘sloping’ brows on the mask of 
an old man on the Peiraeus relief: I do not feel 
certain of this and doubt if they occur before, at 
earliest, the third quarter of the fourth century. 
After the fifth century there is a considerable increase 
in the use of facial expression, and the author has 
interesting things to say about the Demosthenes of 
Polyeuktos and the sarcophagus of Mourning 
Women, On the Gnathia fragment with the tragic 
actor the mask with slightly raised brows has surely 
more to do with pride and anger than grief, and 
the character probably should not be called ‘Kénig 
im Elend’. I also doubt whether it is sound to argue 
from Middle Comedy statuettes to tragedy: it is 
possible that before the middle of the fourth century 
much more emotion was allowed to these comic 
figures than to the heroes of tragedy. 

Laughter is treated more briefly because the 
material is slighter, and it is divided by topics instead 
of chronologically. The author sees the archaic 
smile as evidence of a concentration of life energy 
which can have magical and apotropacic results. 
This may be true of the laughing Gorgon (her second 
topic) but it is not clear why, when sculpting koursi 
and ferai, the Greeks should have wanted to express 
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this in the sixth century but neither earlier nor later; 
for the archaic smile of men and gods ‘court style’ still 
seems to me the best explanation. There is litile 
to be said about gestures of joy (except a doubt 
whether the rhythmical clapping by his companions 
of a jumper accompanied by a lyre player on a 
geometric vase in Copenhagen should be included 
here, of. also the Pyrrhias aryballos). Satyrs and 
their kin laugh apotropaecically like Gorgons. 
Praxiteles made a meretrix gaudens as a pendant to a 
lens matrona, and she has ber parallels in statuettes of 
actors taking the part of hetairai in Comedy (the 
statuettes quoted in notes 499-41 are caricatures 
rather than actors of New Comedy but it does not 
affect the argument). Laughing slaves are com- 
moner in the New Comedy material than the author 
allows (e.g. Pickard—Cambridge, Festivals, figs. 125, 
130, 158). They, however, like hetairai, belong to 
the lower stratum of society. Among the respectable 
only children were allowed to laugh and they first in 
the Hellenistic age. 
T. B. L. WeasTer. 


Brite Museum. Catalogue of the Terracottas 
in the | ent of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities. By R. A. Higgins. Vol 2: text 
and plates. Part 1. Plastic Vases of the 
lekythoi of the 4th Century B.C. London: 
the British Museum. 1959. Pp. vii + 74- 45 
plates. 11 text figures. £3- 

Mr Higgins’ work on the terracottas in the British 
Museum is wholly admirable as the first volume of 
his catalogue showed, The new volume shows the 
same high standard of detailed description, the same 
mastery of the subject, and the same skill in choosing 
relevant parallels, ‘This volume falls into two parts: 
plastic vases of the seventh and sixth century B.c. and 
plastic lekythoi of the fourth century B.c. It has 
evidently been decided to treat these two classes of 
plastic vases as terracottas instead of inserting them 
gradually, like their Attic fellows of the late sixth and 
fifth centuries, in the Corpus Vasorum, This may be 
somewhat illogical and slightly untidy because there 
is a yawning gap between the two sections of this 
book, but it is very much to our advantage to have 
these vases properly treated by Mr Higgins now, 

The first section includes plastic vases (decorated 
in glaze paint) produced all over the Greek world 
including such wholly delicious pieces as the swallow 
from Rhodes, the antelope’s head from an East 
Greck group, the Corinthian hare. I can only 
comment on a few problems. 

The Rhodian group has a curious history. Mr 
Higgins dates it from just before 600 to about 540 8.c., 
but about 460 the potters introduced plastic vases, 
particularly female figures, decorated with matt 
paint instead of glaze paint, and from about 540 only 
produced these (the specimens in the British Museum 
are illustrated in Vol. I, nos. 47-103). In fact the 
earlier group starts soon after the middle of the 
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seventh century as Mr Higgins’ notes on 1601-5 
show. In general Mr Higgins’ dating 1s admirable, 
but I still think that no. 1612 may be considerably 
earlier than no. 1608 with which it is compared: long 
straight nose, thin flat eyebrows, eyelids less amygda- 
loid (cf. Antiquaries Journal, 16 (1936), p. 141). 

Nos. 1659-62 belong to the group identified by 
Professor Martin Robertson in JHS 58 (1938), 
pp. 41 ff., and connected by him tentatively with the 
firm making Chalcidian vases, which he believed to 
have worked in Italy; later (ibid., p. 255) he noted 
that certain fragments found in Lindos belonged to 
the group, which argued against the Italian origin, 
He has a very nice stylistic argument for dating the 
group after 550 8.c. and probably near 490 8.c. 
Mr Higgins produces evidence from excavation 
which leads him to date the group before rather than 
after the middle of the century and finds a parallel 
for the fabric in a class of almost certainly lonian 
vases decorated with horizontal black bands. I fine 
the attribution to the firm that made the very fine 
Chalcidian vases extremely attractive, and Mr Board- 
man has argued again recently (BSA 52 (1957)5 
p. 12) for their origin in Chalcis, and Chalcidian 
pieces in Smyrna match the plastic fragments in 
Lindos, The question must be left open. 

In the Corinthian group the most interesting are 
the ‘men squatting’. On no. 1665 (early sixth 
century) Mr Higgins says firmly ‘he must be an 
actor representing a comast, the counterpart of the 
Attic and Ionian satyrs'. I should only hesitate 
about the term actor at this carly date, but he is 
certainly dressed up and the costume reappears on 
contemporary Corinthian vases, ¢.g. Athens, N.M. 
664 (Bieber, History’, fig. 83) and Brussels A 83 (CV, 
I[Ic, pl. 1, 26). Perhaps he should be called a 
tailless satyr rather than a comast, if the ordinary 
padded dancers are to be called comasts. The dots 
on his costume represent hair. Mr Higgins finds an 
earlier example in no. 1664; and Munich 66a9 (CV, 
Munich, pl. 148) probably comes between them. 
Mr Higgins’ list of parallels to no. 1665 omits 
Dunedin 48.187 (Anderson, pl. 4) and Oxford, C Ky 
pl. 8, fig. 7; the latter like Mr Higgins’ no. 5 in 
Bonn is more ithyphallic than the rest but not very 
ithyphallic like the example recently found at Isthmua 
(Corinth IP 1708, Broneer, Hesperia 98 (1959), 
p. 335, no. 10, pl. 71a, bj), This new squatter has 
no dots below the breastbone but instead a pair of 
dancers painted on either side of the phallus; a 
similar subject with satyrs instead of dancers ts found 
on an Attic blackfigure Iekythos (N.M. 9690, ABV, 
Pp. 595). 

The second section of the book describes the rather 
unpleasing plastic lekythoi of the fourth century 8.c. 
which are decorated in front in terracotta technique 
and in vase technique behind: only the Kephalos 
(no. 1707) has real artistic merit. All the twenty 
are Attic except for one Boeotian and one Campanian 
imitation. The artists do not make identification 
easier by adding wings to the figures for the aesthetic 
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purpose of separating the front from the back and 
giving a firm outline, If they are prepared to give 
otlacma dancers wings one wonders what other liber- 
ties they may take. Mr Higgins is surely right 
in disregarding the wings on no. 1703, which he 
convincingly interprets as a.maenad. An interesting 
series starts with no. 1708, representations of the 
infant Dionysos, Some show him standing or scated 
in the grotto of the nymphs. Once, and probably 
twice, he wears a long chiton and a mantle, like the 
bearded Dionysos of earlier and contemporary art. 
Twice he is naked and wears boots like the young 
Dionysos from the late fifth century onwards, 

The most difficult to interpret is no. 1712, the 
young Dionysos reclining in the cave of the nymphs. 
There are two problems: the object that he holds 
and the hair on his forehead. Mr Higgins takes the 
object to be the same as the cake on the cormucopia 
in no. 1710 (cf. also mo, 1719): Mrs Thompson 
(flesperia, 23 (1954), 106, no. 13) interprets a very 
similar object held by a standing child Dionysos as a 
phiale (supported by the fact that his other hand 
holds an oenochoe), Mr Higgins interprets the 
curious peak of hair as showing that ‘a negro is 
represented . . . and this is presumably a conflation 
of the squatting negro with the infant Dionysus’. 
The little negro is usually asleep; this child is reclining 
but awake and smiling. I should prefer to think that 
the potter wanted to emphasise the peak of hair 
(called skollys? cf. RE, VII, 2, 2125), which was in 
danger of being obscured by the wreath: in the 
parallel, Hesperia, Supplt. vii, 164, fig. 75, no. 194, 
there is no wreath and the peak does not look in the 
least negroid. (I do not deny the possibility of 
conflation, cf Hesperia 28 (1959), 140, no. 28, 
Papposilenos with slave mouth). The child Dionysos 
also appears in no. 1714 and 1715, with Papposilenos 
in stage costume: similar groups are common in 
terracotta (¢f. vol. i, no. 796) and there was also a 
large marble of Papposilenos carrying the infant. 

The volume on Hellenistic terracottas is eagerly 
awaited, 

T. B. L. Weesrer. 


Vittarp (F.) La céramique grecque de Mar- 
seille (VIe-IVe sitcle): essai d ‘histoire 
éco C (Bibliothéque des écoles fran- 
gaises d'Athénes et de Rome, cxcv.) Paris: E. de 
Boccard. 1960. Pp. 177. 58 plates. Price not 
stated, 


M. Villard has in recent years published a number 
of archaeological studies about finds on western 
Greek sites and their historical significance. In his 
new book the early pottery from Marseilles, much 
augmented by excavations since the end of the last 
war, is presented, and serves as text for a study of 
the town’s commercial importance. The pottery is 
of little intrinsic interest although there is now enough 
of it for the foundation date of Marseilles to serve as 
another ‘peg’ for the dating of Corinthian and some 
East Greek vases. Some plainer East Greek vases 
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are attributed to Phocaea, faute de micux, and local 
Massaliot wares are well defined. Acolic bucchero 
is rightly distinguished from Rhodian (better not 
‘Tonian’). The fragments are published skilfully and 
accurately. I would only remark that pl. 12.10 
shows not Herakles and Triton but a warrior or a 
woman without a belt; pl. 18.19, why not am Attic 
glaux?; pl. 18.14, better fifth-century; on pl. 19.2 the 
figure on the right holds a bird; on pl. 19.9 the 
‘lyre-player’ is a komast with his usual Chian head- 
gear. If the fragments had been presented in a 
simple catalogue form it would not have mattered so 
much that every page reference in the List of Plates 
is wrong. The reader might also more easily have 
borne the different scales of the cut-our fragments 
on each plate if they had been arranged in the order 
in which they were discussed. The photographs are 
very good, but many of the drawings lack horizontals 
or centre-lines, 

A sharp decline in the import of Greek pottery is 
noted at the beginning of the fifth century; the 
sharper, perhaps, for V.'s reluctance to put much of 
the latest b.f. after 500. The attempt to explain this 
decline is the most important part of the book, and, 
among other things, it occasions a review of the 
archacological evidence for the import of Greek and 
Etruscan objects to Gaul and of the importance of 
the Mt. Lassois (Vix) oppidum as entrepot for trade 
through Marseilles. There are no maps! Mar- 
seilles’ decline is explained in terms of the failure of 
her connexions inland, the overthrow of the Hallstatt 
centres, like Mt. Lassois, and shift of power to the 
La Téne cities of the Rhine valley, Instead of 
sixth-century Greek things through Marseilles to 
central France we see fifth-century Etruscan things 
passing over the Alps to Switzerland and Germany. 
This had been pointed out by others, but Marseilles’ 
part makes the picture clearer. Only one point 
seems weak: the insistence on the relations of Mar- 
seilles with Chalcidian colonies in the west, which 
relies on scraps of ‘pseude-Chalcidian’ pottery and 
on V.’s theory of the provenance of the Vix crater; 
but this does not affect the main argument. Finally, 
the author suggests that it was the overland tin-route 
from England that made Marseilles so important in 
the sixth century. Ancient testimonies for the sources 
of tin are collected and the discussion ranges from the 
evidence for the land-route to consideration of the 
sea-route, Tartessos, Gades and Phoenicians. V. 
would have placed us further in his debt had he 
analysed as carefully the finds in Spain, but he 
cannot fairly be criticised for absence of such detailed 
digressions, Joun BoarpMan, 


TrRENDALL (A. D.) Phylax Vases. (Institute of 
Classical Studies, Bulletin Supplement §,) 
London: Institute of Classical Studies. 1959. 
Pp.v +77. 6 plates. tos. 

Students of Greek drama have every reason to be 
grateful to Professor Trendall for this exemplary 
publication. It is extremely cheap, it has pictures of 
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twenty-seven vases (hitherto unillustrated or badly 
illustrated), and only Professor Trendall could have 
done it; only he has the knowledge to add about 
fifty new vases to the existing lists and to assign them 
to their fabrics. It is much more than a very full 
bibliography (general and special) of one hundred 
and ninety vases; cach vase is dated, attributed to its 
fabric and sometimes painter; the pictures of stages 
are classified and the masks are identified; the 
subjects are interpreted. In the main catalogue the 
vases are arranged first under shapes and then under 
museums within cach shape. An appendix adds 
South Italian red-figure vases (i.e. excluding Gnathia) 
in which ‘other types of masks’ form part of the design. 
This is followed by an index of masks, an index of 
museum numbers, and a most useful concordance of 
numbers in Trendall’s list with the numbers of 
Heydemann, Zahn, Wit, Catteruccia, and Webster 
(Greek Theatre Production) and with the figures in Miss 
Bieber’s Denkmdler and the two editions of her 
History. A general introduction discusses classifica- 
tion, costume and staging, and subjects. 

I add some notes on points of detail: nos, 1 to 15, 
the inclusion of earlier Attic red-figure and poly- 
chrome and contemporary Corinthian red-fhgure 
emphasises the likeness of the performances on the 
mainland. Add to catalogue and concordance that 
nos, 1, 6, 7) 9. 12, 14 will be figs. 202, 184, 208, 210, 
209, and 203 in Miss Bicher’s second edition of 
History. Professor D. Amyx reports a further 
Corinthian fragment in the Corinth Museum. No. 8, 
the only Attic picture earlier than Aristophanes, 
must have been very like no. 23 in subject. No. 55; 
a new Paestan vase of the mid-fourth century has 
Phrynis with his lyre struggling with Pyronides, who 
wears a cloak. Pyronides as a nickname for 
Myronides is attested both by a papyrus fragment of 
Eupolis’ Denes and by some of the MSS. of Plutarch 
quoting the Denes. Myronides and Phrynis were 
contemporaries. This must almost have been an 
Attic comedy, played something like a century later 
in Paestum. No. 70, also Paestan, belongs to the 
ancestry of the end of the Dyskolos: two thugs drag 
the elderly Charinos off his money-chest. No. 78, 
Apulian about 400 8.c., also represents an elderly 
man in difficultics between two tormentor, a 
Scythian and an old woman; if the inscription is read 
straight across the vase it makes an iambic tetrameter 
catalectic like the thug scene of the Dyskolos. 
Nos. 105, 124, explained as caricatures rather than 
stage-performance: so also Binsfeld, Grilloi, Cologne, 
1956, 19, who adds also no. 104. No. 127, explained 
as marionettes, cf. Plato, Laws 644d, and further 
discussion in J. Déring, Antike Kunst, t (1958), 41. 
No. 154, it may be noted that the McDaniel collec- 
tion has another fragment of this vase with part of a 
tragic actor wearing grey cloak, red sleeves, yellow 
himation: the painting is astonishingly fine and 
beautifully preserved. Appendix, mo. 2x1, is now 
published in British Museum Quarterly, 29 (1959), 100. 

T. B. L. Weaster. 
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Tue Amertcan Numismatic Society. Museum 
Notes, viii. New York: the Society. 1958. 
Pp. iii + 220. 49 plates. $5.00. 

The following notes cover those articles only which 
relate to Greek coinage. 

1. J. F. Healy discusses the place of the electrum 
stater bearing the head of Apollo and MYT in the 
Lesbian series, and concludes that this unique cotn Is 
to be associated with the revolt of Mytilene in 
427 uc. (1 Plate.) 

o, A. R. Bellinger compiles a list of the earliest 
tetradrachms of Ilium (188-199 8.c.). He sugget 
that such small but showy issues, produced by many 
cities in Asia Minor, were coined not for economic 
reasons, but from motives of prestige. He rejects 
the traclitional view that magistrates’ names appear 
on such coins as a measure of control, and argues 
plausibly that this was an honour conferred on 
public-spirited citizens, who may have contributed 
the cost of the issue. (4 Plates.) 

3. A, R. Bellinger summarises the issues of Alexan- 
dria Troas from Antoninus Pius to Gallienus. 
Sixty-three types are listed, ranging from the statue of 
the local deity, Apollo Smintheus, to what appears to 
be a view of the city council in session. From the 
reigns in which each type occurs and from the 
number of specimens of each preserved in the major 
collections, a general picture of the activity of the 
mint is obtained. Major peaks both in volume and 
variety appear under Commodus, Caracalla, Severus 
Alexander and under Valerian and Gallienus. 
(6 Plates.) 

4. S. P, Noe contributes a note on a tetrobol of 
Histiaea, on which the stylis on reverse is inscribed 
NIKLA] in minute letters. He draws attention to an 
already published example inscribed A@A[NA] and 
to a vase showing a stylis inscribed ZEYE SOTHP. 
(1 Plate.) 

s. G. K. Jenkins publishes and comments on the 
Iberian section of a hoard of Roman and Iberian 
denarii from Cordova, buried late in the second 
century #.c. The hoard indicates that the most 
prolific period for the native silver coinages was that 
between the Numantian and Sertorian wars. 
(6 Plates.) 

6. G. K. Jenkins proposes that an Augustan issue 
usually given to Carthago Nova should be re- 
attributed to Ilici. (1 Plate.) 

+. C. H. V. Sutherland offers a new interpretation 
of a rare countermark found on carly imperial cisto- 
phori. He shows that the usual expansion giving 
the name of Vespasian must be rejected and that the 
true reading is impressum Nicomediag (= counter- 
marked at Nicomedia). (1 Plate.) 

8. A. A. Boyce stuclies the use of ‘Severus’ in the 
titulature of Caracalla. Though never found on the 
imperial coinage, and nowhere before the death of 
his father, thereafter the inclusion of the name 
appears to be the official form in some places. 
Clearest is Egypt where the practice of the Alexan- 
drian coinage from 211-215 is repeated in inscriptions 
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and papyri, The usage, common also in Asia Minor 
and Thrace, is an example of the practice of adopting 
the name of a predecessor for reasons of continuity 
and prestige. (4 Plates.) 

g. G. P, Galavaris examines the symbolic aspects 
of the imperial costumes seen on Byzantine coins, and 


traces the changes in emphasis in coin types which 


take place throughout the history of the Byzantine 
Empire. (6 Plates.) 

C. M. Reraay. 
Sylloge nummorum Graecorum. Vol. IV. Fitz- 





william Museum: Leake and General Col- 
lections. Part V. Sicyon-Thera. London: 
Oxford University Press and Spink and Son for 
the British Academy. 1958. Pp. 3. & plates. 
£2 105. Od. 

Part 5 of the Sylloge, Vol. IV, Sicyon—Thera, con- 
tinues the record of the Leake and General! collec- 
tons of the Fitzwilliam Museum. The 545 coins 
catalogued are derived from the cities of the Pelopon- 
nese, Crete and the islands of the Acgean. WNote- 
worthy series are those of Sicyon, the Achaean 
League, Elis and Crete. 

Recent volumes of the Sylloge belong to one of two 
categories: they are either (1) a catalogue limited to 
factual details, on the grounds that the provision of 
further information is the province of the specialist, or 
of the author of the monograph (cf. Sylloge von 
Aulock), or (1) a complete record with additional 
references to the latest works on specific mints, or to 
detailed treatments of problems connected with the 
coins catalogued. Professor Heichelheim is once 
again responsible for the present, well-planned text 
which follows the second pattern including ‘the 
maximum information in the minimum of space’. 
He performs a valuable service in re-examining the 
attribution of many issues (9559, 9557: 3570 and 
others) and further revises Leake, Namuismata Aellenica 
(to which cross-references are given wherever pos- 
sible), publishing a number of omissions from this 
earlier catalogue (3515, 9500 and others) ; unrecorded 
coins from the McClean collection (3960 and 4019) 
are also included. The most noteworthy issue from 
this part of the Sylloge (9722) carries a portrait of the 
emperor Hadrian, of exceptionally fine style and, as 
its reverse type, a head of Pheidian Zeus. It is a 
bronze from Elis—one of three extant examples— 
‘discovered’ in the Fitzwilliam collection in 1941 by 
the author: Leake had incorrectly attributed the coin 
to Hydrela, in Phrygia. Among the many other 
interesting issues are a didrachm of the Arcadian 
League (3651) and rare didrachms from Olus and 
Tylissus (3976 and 3997). 

In the text to 4538 read monogram and, in 3670, 
Naster: in 3660 the countermarks should read ii and 
xiii (similarly 9661): the page reference (3662) is, in 
fact, 11. The abbreviations employed are not 
always consistent (Katoché hoard, Lacroix, Arpro- 
ductions and similar) but there is no danger of con- 
fusion. 
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The plates are of good quality and the casts are 
arranged in order except where economy of space 
decrees otherwise. 

Professor Heichelheim ts to be congratulated on the 
continuation of this extensive and important work. 

J. F. Heaty. 


Cox (D. H.) Coins from the Excavations at 
Curium, 1932-1953. (Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs, 145.) New York: the American 
Numismatic Society. 1959. Pp. xa + 125. 
10 plates, $5.00. 

The present monograph is a catalogue of the 
coins—753 in number—discovered during excava- 
tions carried out under the auspices of the University 
Museum of Philadelphia between 1932 and 1953. 
The coins recorded range over a wide period of time 
and represent a cross-section of Curium's history. 
Greek coins, from the ancient sanctuary of Apollo 
Hylates and mainly Ptolemaic in date, were struck 
in Cyprus itself (1-146), clsewhere in the Greek 
world (t47-206) or are from unidentified sources 
(207-209). Koman coins, imported from Kome, 
or from mints in Asia Minor (210-693), miscellaneous 
imitations (634-570), Byzantine (671-793) and 
Mediaeval (794-759) complete the account. In 
addition to the descriptive text, which includes 
details of types and size (but not weights), Miss Cox 
gives a stimulating commentary on certain of the 
more significant issues and problems connected with 
them. The limited utility, however, of the coins 
6 summed up in the introduction (p. ix): “They 
represent only phases in the life of the city. Their 
relative numbers can give no indication of the 
importance of the place at different times. Their 
significance lies almost wholly in their being found at 
Curium." 

The references in Head, Aisteria Nummorum', 
pp. 738 and 745, indicate the vagueness surrounding 
the mint at Curium and its activities (although 
Babelon, Traité, p. cxxxviii, attempts to be more 
positive in his attributions). ‘The coins do, however, 
throw some new light on outstanding problems— 
among them the identification of local mints in 
Cyprus, or of branches of the Paphos mint, on the 
date of the accession of Euagoras II (p. 88) and on 
the distinction between Cypriote and Egyptian issucs 
struck under Ptolemy I (p. 96). The volume of 
evidence is not great but tends, on the whole, to 
confirm much of the earlier work of Poole, Regling 
and Svoronos, 

A number of unpublished, or rare coins occur—of 
Severus Alexander (145), Pergamum (153), Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus (190) and others. One 
of the most interesting discoveries, however, was 2 
medallion (290) of unpublished types carrying as 
oby. confronted busts of Marcus and Commodus and 
reo. the legend—unique in the numismatic field— 
PROPAGA/TORIBUS/IMPERt (a similar inscription occurs 
on an aureus of Caracalla and on an aureus and 
denarius of Plautilla}: Miss Cox sugeests that the 
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medallion may refer to Commodus’ marriage in 
A.D. 177]: 

The ten plates, which are of good quality, illus- 
trate a selection of the more important coins. The 
concisely presented monograph provides a valuable 
record. 

Jj. F. Heary. 


Journal of Glass Studies. Vol. 1, 1959. Corning, 
N.Y.: the Corning Museum of Glass, Corning 
Glass Center. 1959. Pp. 195. 1 colour plate 
and numerous text figures. Foreign subs. $5.50. 

This fine new annual can be given a whole-hearted 
welcome. Its aim is to provide a mulicu for publishing 
articles of scholars on the archacology and art of glass- 
ware of all periods and countries; and if future 
numbers are of the standard and coverage of this first 
one that aim will continue to be triumphantly 
attained. 

For readers of the JAS chief interest centres in the 
classical glasses of the Greeks and Romans and in 
their successors that were current within the Byzan- 
tine Empire and neighbouring countries down to 
A.D. 1000 or somewhat later. Within that field fall 
the first five articles here presented and the first two 
of these, in particular, are basic studies of great 
importance which Hellenists cannot afford to ignore. 
In the first Mrs Weinberg discusses a very interesting 
and closely allied series of pyxides of green, yellow or 
brown (occasionally verging on colourless) glass- 
metal, none of which can be pinned down to any 
provenience outside the Aegean area and no less than 
cleven are from Crete. The group has for long been 

| by a few specialists, and it is good to have 
it at last described so fully and authoritatively. The 
vessels are moulded and polished (usually free-hand) 
with no decoration except occasional grooves and 

Mrs Weinberg believes with justice that they date 

from the Hellenistic period and that their distributian- 

pattern indicates a factory in Crete, perhaps near 

Elyros. 

The second article, by Axel von Saldern of the 
Corning Museum, discusses a number of pieces of 
the Greek and Hellenistic periods recently found at 
Gordion, First and foremost there ts the by now well- 
known omphalos-bowl of almost colourless glass 
found in Tumulus P of the late cighth century B.c. 
This bow] is a key piece in the story of ancient glass- 
ware, being of the finest workmanship, moulded and 
afterwards ground and polished. ‘Von Saldern 
connects it with a number of other greenish or 
yellowish or colourless vessels, including the Sargon 
alabastron and others from Nimrud, the Aliseda 
jug, and the footed dines from the R. W. Smith 
collection, now in Corning—a group which seems to 
spread over the cighth to sixth centuries 8.c. He is not 
prepared to say firmly where all these were made, but 
hints at Mesopotamia, Perhaps we should think of 
Phoenicians as their makers (the form of the Aliseda 
jug is typically Phoenician), but even so the place 
of manufacture could well have been in Assyria, 
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where Phoenicians may have worked for Assyrian 
masters. Von Saldern’s second group is a series of 
moulded and cut bowls of Hellenistic date of a type 
represented by fine pieces from Canosa, Aegina and 
Ephesus in the British Museum, and by others 
elsewhere. Thirdly he discusses fragments of a 
two-layer gold-glass bowl which is a close parallel to 
the fine pair in the British Museum that also came 
from Canosa. These again are Hellenistic, probably 
third century s.c., and he believes—no doubt rightly 
—that they come from Alexandrian workshops. It 
is good to have these three groups of important 
glasses so thoroughly discussed and described. 

The next three articles are slighter. Hanfmann 
discusses briefly some fragments (mainly seventh 
century a.p.) recently found at Sardis; Seyng 
describes some stone moulds of the Islamic period 
which may have been for small glass vessels; and 
Megaw illustrates and describes a fine gold-painted 
bottle of the late twelfth century a.p., found in the 
castle at Kato Paphos in Cyprus, of a type already 
discussed in Mrs Weinberg’s publication of the 
twelfth-century Corinth factory-site. 

The remaining articles pass to much more modern 
times, spreading into cighteenth-century lattimo 
plates from Venice, cighteenth and nineteenth 
century American glasses, and even Japanese glasses, 

There are two further useful fearures. The first 
is a series of illustrations and short descriptions of 
recent acquisitions of glass by public and private 
collections, covering glass of all periods. This and 
its successors in future volumes will constitute a most 
useful record as well as permitting stuclents to keep 
abreast of the movements of good quality glasses 
through sale-rooms and dealers’ hands. The second 
is a detailed bibliography of recent publications, 
both books and articles. 

We may all be grateful to the Corning Museum of 
Glass for initiating this venture. A periodical 
publication devoted solely to the history of glass has 
long been needed, The editors, who are all members 
of the Museum staff, may be congratulated on an 
excellent first volume, and we may be confident that 
future issues will be even better value for the very 
reasonable subscription price that has been fixed. 
Future volumes should, however, include a list of 
illustrations, and the printers should take care not 
to cut the illustrations so closely that portions of the 
glasses are lost to view. 

D. B. Harpe. 


Istanbul. The Great Palace of the Byzantine 
mper Second Report. Ed. D. Talbot 
Rice. [The Walker Trust, University of St. 
Andrews.] Edinburgh: the University Press. 
1950. Pp. xxii + 203. 54 plates (4 in colour). 

45, text figures. 6 folding plans. 6 6s. od. 

In his review of the first report on the excavations 
carried out between 1935-1938 at the site of the 
Great Palace in Istanbul (JHS Ixvi (1946), 195-6), 
Professor Talbot Rice concluded that it was ‘as satis- 
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factory a publication as could be desired, and as it 
bears the sub-title “a first report”, one only hopes that 
at some future date a continuation of the excavations 
is envisaged’. The present sumptuous volume is the 
report on that continuation, sponsored as before by 
the Walker Trust of St. Andrews, under his own 
direction between 1951-1954, and once again it is 
without doubt as satisfactory a publication as cou 
be desired. 

The area where the previous excavators discovered 
the large rectangular Peristyle with it now famous 
mosaic Hoor apparently underwent several trans- 
formations. Beneath it are substructures, perhaps of 
the fourth century; but the earliest structure which 
can confidently be associated with the Palace is a 
paved way running across the court, to which the 
Peristyle was a later addition, The mosaics them- 
selves belong to a second period, which lasted long 
enough for them to need considerable repairs; and 
they were subsequently overlaid by a marble pave- 
ment. The Peristyle is now seen to have surrounded 
the forecourt of an Apsed Hall, which was iteelf the 
successor to two earlier buildings to which the Paved 
Way had given access. A further section of the 
mosaics was unearthed, comprising thirteen more 
isolated groups of figures in three rows, with part 
of the border surrounding them. The group of the 
two very large boys on a very small camel being led, 
as if round the Zoo, by a hefty attendant, and the 
lively scene of the man being kicked off his mule are 
in themselves sufficient reward for all the labour of 
rescuing these mosaics from oblivion. To the two 
great bearded heads of Oceanus framed in the fine 
scroll-work of the border previously discovered is 
now added the striking and strangely barbarous head 
of a man with a greyish-blue moustache. 

Professor Talbot Rice analyses the decoration of 
the floor mosaic as a whole, discussing its technique 
and artistic significance, thus complementing the 
account of G, Brett in the first report. He suggests 
a date between a.p. 450 and 450, and not about 410 as 
was formerly proposed. Although comparable in 
points of style and subject-matter with many others 
widely separated in time and space (from Piazza 
Armerina to North Afmca and Syria), yet these 
mosaics point to the future rather than the past. 
They cannot be labelled as predominantly Roman, 
synan, Hellenistic, or omental. They present, in fact, 
a pre-view of the fully-developed form of the Constan- 
nnopolitan style of Byzantine art. On the problem 
of identifying the Peristyle and the Apsed Hall 
Professor Talbot Rice and Mr Ward Perkins are 
understandably cautious; but they very sensibly 
treat the matter in the light not only of the circum- 
stantial evidence but also of general probability on 
historical grounds, It is highly unlikely, ¢.g., that 
Theodosius 11, who is known to have been deeply 
religious, would have ordered a mosaic floor wholly 
secular in subject. Nor does the earlier identification 
of the Peristyle with the Heliakon of the Pharos seem 
probable. Itis tempting to associate it with Marcian 
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(451-457); but it then remains to decide whether 
Marcian should be credited with the earlier or the 
later phase of the buildings. On the present 
evidence the only safe conclusion is that for the whole 
complex of buildings some date between Marcian 
and Justinian, or possibly even Justin II (565-578), 
must be sought. 

Many difficulties and frequent hazards were 
encountered by Professor Talbot Rice and his col- 
leagues in excavating this tortuous and fearsomely 
overbuilt site; and it is a credit to their skill, patience 
and intrepidity that they have produced so much 
erder out of chaos. A special word of praise should 
go to Dr Spencer Corbett for his admirably lucid 
plans and drawings. The remains of the successive 
buildings and substructures now revealed are elo- 
quent advertisements for ‘the remarkable conserva- 
ism of Byzantine building techniques’: and on this 
subject Mr Ward Perkins contributes an important 
chapter, comparing the new material with some of 
the other early buildings in Byzantine Constanti- 
nople, and probing the ongins of the methods 
employed by the first Byzantine architects. He 
concludes that they derived from practices already 
current locally at the beginning of the fourth century, 
which had entered the ‘local repertory’ in the previous 
two hundred years. In other words, so far as build- 
ing materials and techniques are concerned, the 
‘Onent oder Rom’ controversy is pointless; for they 
were the product of conditions already established in 
the area. 

Finally, Dr Corbett reports the results of his 
excavations with Mr Ward Perkins in 1953 on the 
site of the “House of Justinian” on the north edge of 
the Bucoleon harbour. He has established two dis- 
tinct phases in the building of the sea-walls of the city 
at this point, the second of which he assigns tentatively 
to the seventh century, and two phases in the con- 
struction of a vaulted loggia of the Palace overlooking 
the harbour, which in its final form may be dated 
provisionally to the eighth century. It was a happy 
thought to include as an Appendix the hitherto 
unpublished review of the first report by the late Dr 
A. M. Schneider, who knew perhaps as much as 
anyone can know about Byzantine Constantinople 
on the evidence so far available. A very few muis- 
prints (e.g. on pl. 42) seem more offensive than they 
really are in so magnificent a publication. 

BD. M. Nicot. 
SuHERRARD (P.) The Greek East and the Latin 
West: a Study in the Christian Tradition. 
London: Oxford University Press. 1959. 
Pp. vii -+ 202, £1 5s. od. 

The linguistic and cultural divisions between the 
Greek East and Latin West had a fundamental effect 
on the history of the Christian Church. By a.p. 200 
the onginal division between the Jewish—Christian 
communities of Palestine, Syria and Egypt and the 
Hellenistic Christians of Asia Minor had been super- 
seded by a far more serious cleavage between Chris- 
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tianity as understood in the Greek and Latin-speaking 
worlds respectively. This cleavage raced the 
whole ficld of Christian teaching. It extended to the 
doctrine of God, the doctrine of Man and the role of 
the Church in society, and thence to different inter- 
pretations of the doctrine of the Trinity and of the 
Person of Christ, and finally, to differing views of 
Church organisation. It is hard to find two theolo- 
gians contemporary yet so utterly opposed in outlook 
as Tertullian and Clement, and their contrasung 
standpoints were never reconciled by their successors. 
Indeed, one aspect of the history of the Church in the 
thousand years which followed the conversion of 
Constantine is the successive crises between East and 
West, in which the Council of Serdica, the Photian 
Schism, the breach of 1054, and the sack of Con- 
stantinople by the Latins in 1204, are the main 
incidents. 

The author has examined the basic spiritual causes 
of this situation. He is not an historian, and indeed 
he is inclined to be critical of the historian’s approach, 
even though his first chapter on “The Roman Back- 

' opens with Eusebius’ famous description of 
the triumph of Constantine and the Church over 
Licinius (Eusebius, Aft, Eel. x. 9. 6-9). He 
prefers to proceed, as he says, from ‘an acceptance of 
principles of a non-historical order’, Thus, as Truth 
is ultimately one, even though beyond formulation in 
‘conceptual and logically coherent terms’ (p. 51), 
so we must regard the Church also as one sub specte 
ceternitatis. “The “events” of Christ's life are re- 
peated wherever and whenever the members of the 
Church participate in the Mysteries’, and these, 
together with ‘the mystagogal life which centres 
around them constitute, in their totality, the Church’ 
(p. 45). Thus, in a sense the Church has always 
been one, and the schism between East and West 
cannot be regarded as a breach of that Oneness. It 
is merely the product of different mental images of the 
Truth which led first, to differing dogmatic formula- 
tions, and thence to rival conceptions of ecclesiastical 
formulations and authority (p. 59). 

The author gives a very clear and full explanation 
in theological terms why the Filiogue dispute arose, 
From his account it can be seen that it was in reality 
the same problem of the interpretation, in human 
terms, of the Divine Essence that had kept East and 
West from genuine agreement during the Trinitarian 
controversies of the fourth century. At the same 
time he shows the connexion of this dispute with 
that concerning ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The 
Greek view of the essential equality of the members 
of the episcopate resulted from an acceptance of the 
fact that the bishop imaged the real but invisible 
presence of Christ Himself, wherever he might be 
ministering. Thus no one bishop could be pre- 
eminent over his fellows. The Latins, however, 
insisting on the absolute simplicity of the divine 
nature, demanded the primacy of one bishop, that of 
Rome, as a means of expressing this uniqueness on 
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In the second part of his book, the author follows 
out the religious history of the Greek world, with its 
growing alienation from the Latins down to recent 
times. He has much that is interesting to say about 
Platonism in East and West and the Greek contribu- 
tion to the ideas of the modern Western world. 
These pages demonstrate the depth and scope of 
this primary religious division in Europe. It is a 
pity, perhaps, that the author, spanning fifteen 
hundred years of history, should not have attempted 
to fuse religious and historical perspectives, the reli- 
gious and non-religious antipathies, and thus have 
produced a basic study of the problem for our own 
day. He might have been interested, for this 
purpose, in Harnack’s famous lecture to the Academy 
of Sciences in Berlin in 1912. Harnack’s study of 
Eastern and Western Christianity had as its back- 
ground the historic cultural frontier between Latin 
and Greek in the Balkans, along which the successive 
Balkan crises of 1908-1912 were erupting.’ For, the 
understanding even of theological differences de- 
mands an historical approach; especially if these 
differences coincide with cultural and linguistic 
divisions, as the filth-century historian of the Church, 
Socrates, perecived,? and when these in their turn 
affect questions of war and peace. It is remarkable 
how closely Harnack’s and the author's analyses of the 
religious differences between East and West coincide. 
The latter, however, has seen his problem purely as 
one of theology, and the result is a penetrating, if 
incomplete, study of the religious cleavage which 
divides eastern and western Europe. It is a book, 
however, of learning, perception and fair-mindedness. 
As such it is to be welcomed unreservedly. One 
hopes that in a second edition, the author will com- 
plete his task by discussing the cultural background 
of this division as clearly as he has now discussed its 
theology. 

W. H. C. FReno. 


Festucitee (A. J.) Amtioche pafenne et chré- 
tienne. (Bibl. des écoles frangaises d’Athénes 
et de Rome, 194.) Paris: E.de Boceard. 1959. 
Pp. 540. Fr. 3,500. 

This book has a sub-title, Lidanius, Chrysostome et les 
moines de Syrie, It is essential to keep this sub-title in 
mind: the book is not a history of Antioch, or even 
of the church there, but a study of the tensions 
involved in the cultural and spiritual life of a great 
city in the late fourth century a.p., as portrayed by 
contemporary authors, and as evidenced by the lives 
of a large number of individuals connected with 
Antioch or Northern Syria. ‘J'ai donc essayé, a 
aide de ces textes (principally of Julian, Libanius, 
Chrysostom and Theodoret), de revivre un peu moi- 


1 A. Harnack, ‘Der Geist der morgenlandische 
Kirche im Unterschied von der abendlindischen’, 
Sitzungsherichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften xu 
Berlin, 1913, 157 fi. 

# Socrates, Hist. Ecel. ti. 22. 
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méme dans la grande capitale de la province 
d’Orient’ (p. 9). The Antiochene scene is rich in 
sources, and Festugi¢re lets them speak for them- 
selves. A considerable part of the book is therefore 
made up of translation, sometimes in the text, some- 
times in separate sections. 

Libanius, in Or. XI (Antiochikos) gives a topo- 
graphical description of the city, Orientis apex pulcher, 
as Ammuianus called it (xxii. g. 14). While we could 
understand the Antiochene situation without this 
description it is not unfitting that it should form 
the content of Chapter I. To understand this 
description a commentary is essential and that of 
M. Roland Martin is full and clear (pp. 38-61). 

Chapter IT (pp. 69-9) deals with Julian's contro- 
versy with the Antiochenes—in fact the name of 
Juban might well be added to the sub-title. Part 
of this chapter has already been published in FAS 
(1957), PP. 53-6 (Julien & Macellum). Im that 
period at Macellum lies the key to the ‘ton dis- 
gracicux’ of the AMfisopogen (p. 6a). Julian was, in 
his austerity, totally at cross purposes with the 
populace, who, though in a large measure Christian, 
had not lost their love of pleasure and tumult— 
“Chrétiens de bouche, sans que leur croyance cit 
men change a leur caractére foncier ct & leurs 
mocurs' (p. 60). But his abundant sacrifices 
brought no pleasure to these, his economic measures, 
designed with the best intentions, were ill-judged and 
increased his unpopularity, as did his objections to 
the public amusements which the people loved. But 
the crown of his displeasure was reached when the 
temple of Apollo at Daphne was burnt, as a reprisal 
for which he shut the great church (a building not of 
course mentioned in Libanius’ description). 

The satire of Julian sets the stage for the cultural 
tensions of Libanius and Chrysostom. The question 
whether the former taught the latter is handled in 
Additional Note A on pp. 40g-10, but is left un- 
resolved; but the evidence is reduced to the testimony 
of Socrates alone. The rhetors were men of great 
importance, whose instruction was the gateway to 
official careers, notwithstanding the complaints of 
Libanius about the kind of men who secured office 
from the time of Constantius IT onwards. The reign 
of Constantius had marked a stage in the abandon- 
ment of ispa wai Adyor, which Libanius regarded as 
closely connected. Life indeed was not easy for the 
thetor. He was constantly struggling against the 
attraction of legal studies, and against rivals. But, as 
F. points out (p. 99), wordy battles were a charac- 
teristic of the age and affected theologians and monks 
as well. To a sketch of Libanius’ career F. adds a 
selection of letters (pp. 119-39) dealing with his 
pupils, and showing his care for these boys and for 
their subsequent careers, They frequently came to 
him from distant homes: and, if one may anticipate 
what F. says in his conclusions (p. 403), ‘La société 
bourgeoise que l’on devine par ces lettres est honnéte 
et saine’, Libanius is more gentle to his provincial 
pupils than to his young Antiochenes. But (p. 404) 
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he is impervious to Christianity. He and Chrysos- 
tom, with the same moral ends in view, ignore one 
another. 

The whole question of Patdéia grecque et Education 
chrétienne is of extraordinary interest. On this subject, 
however, the book becomes too discursive and there 
ig repetition in Chapters V and VI. The object of 
moieia, as shown in Libanius, is the development 
of the “Eddnvde Bioc, which is made up of good 
moral qualities; on pp. 218-23 F. gives examples 
of what is “FAAqnuedr and whatis not. The Christian 
opposition to 7aweia centred on the stories in Greek 
literature of divine immorality and on the actual 
worship of the Gods. F. thinks that the effect of the 
former, as portrayed in the authors wrually studied, was 
negligible, and that the theatrical representations, a 
far greater source of danger, have nothing to do with 
nadeia, and are actually attacked by Libanius. He 
also thinks that Libanius, though superstitious, is not 
a particularly religious spirit and that his alliance of 
lepa Kal Agyot came about because of the attacks on 
culture and on paganism by Christian emperors and 
by the monks (pp. 235-9). Many Christians had 
of course come to terms with vaeieia. F. cites Basil 
of Caesarea, and the Christians who, according to 
Chrysostom, sent their children to the sophists: one 
can also cite the indignation caused by Julian's edict 
forbidding Christians to teach. But the monks and 
the moralists were on the other side. Chrysostom 
has got the answer: either adopt the monastic life, or 
send the young for a long, though unspecified, period 
to the monks for ‘la formation morale’. In Book II 
of his work against the detractors of the monastic life 
he had transterred to the monks the qualines long 
deemed to be the possession of sages. Antioch was a 
Bépfopes tig detéApem. F. takes up one point 
only (pp. 195 ff), that of homosexual corruption. 
The gravity of the situation was such that one must 
flee to the monastery, which was ready at the gates of 
Antioch. It is not hard to demolish Chrysostom's 
case: F, does it vigorously, aptly using the words of 
Epictetus to the Epicureans (p. 166), attacking the 
race suicide to which the ideals of Chrysostom (and 
of Jerome) would lead, pointing out that their views 
are opposed by a weight of Scripture, which it 
requires desperate exegesis to eliminate. Moreover, 
the whole question of vocation arises, ‘entré sans 
Vraic vocation dans un monastére, il y sombra dans 
une profonde neurasthénie’ (p. 192). Nor did the 
idea of a ‘monkish’ education exist in Syria, and 
(Chrysostom's solution was in effect impracticable. 

We now come to the second part of the book, Les 
Eermites de Syrie (pp. 245-401), who, notwithstanding 
Chrysostom and Jerome, have not the fame of their 
Egyptian counterparts. In Chapters VII and VIII 
F. draws from the Historia Religiosa of Theodoret 
accounts of certain monks who made their influence 
felt in the Church of Antioch, or who actually lived 
there. An example of the former is Julian Sabas, 
who intervened in 365 in the troubles of the Antio- 
chene church, of the latter Aphraates from Persia, 
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who lived at Antioch from ¢,. 365-post 400, and 
whom Theodoret met when a boy. As F. shows 
(p. 274) there grew up ‘un folk-lore antiochien’ on 
Aphraates and, as in so much monastic literature, it 
is hard to tell where fact ends and fable begins. 

Most of the monks did not know Greek: many were 
repulsive in their looks and appalling in their 
austerities: they attached to themselves heavy 
stones and chains, a practice that had its critics in 
Egypt (!), some enclosed themselves in huts or caves 
in the greatest discomfort, others rejected all shelter 
and were taaifpio, the extreme example of the latter 
being the ‘pillar’ saints. 

Chapter X deals with the monks who lived in 
monasteries, which are given as listed by Theodoret, 
and there follows a study of how the monks lived. 
One problem is whether they lived in cells or in 
dormitories. The different views of Lassus and 
Tchalenko are discussed. No cells are found in the 
ruins of Syrian monasteries and the problem arises 
of the use of the large rectangular building, with 
porticoes, which is a feature of these (a plate opposite 
p. 320 clearly shows two examples). As the supreme 
object of the monks was contemplation, tt is far more 
likely that the view of Tchalenko is correct, that the 
monks lived round about in cells that have vanished, 
and that the big room was a meeting place or work- 
shop. F. illustrates Chrysostom’s views on monas- 
ticism by a long series of extracts. “Amit, dpa was 
the preacher’s constant cry, and we may judge that 
the monkish life exerted a moral influence on the 
visitors. But the pictures of Chrysostom arc 
‘tableaux idylliques, loin de la réalité’. He 1s the 
inventor of ‘la poésie des cloitres’ where the mstitu- 
tion is viewed from the outside and from the tumult 
of the city (p. $45). 

Finally in Chapter XII we have a detailed 
analysis of the sources for the life of the first pillar 
saint, Symeon the elder. These sources have been 
edited by Lietzmann. They consist of Theodoret’s 
account in AR (translated on pp. 388-401), a 
Syriac life, and a Greek life by ‘Antony’, translated 
in Appendix III (pp. 493-506). Here once more 
we are in the midst of monastic literary forms. F. 
concludes {p. 387) that for Symeon's stay at Teleda, 
his first monastery, Theodoret is the best source, for 
his stay at Telneshin we have an ‘official’ legend, and 
that for his death the Greek life is a superior authority. 
He prefaces his translation of Theodoret by a brief 
analysis of the variations in style in the narration, 
which reveal different sources. 

This book, therefore, contains material of very 
different kinds, analysis, translation, narrative and 
comment. Festuiére has long been well known for 
his studies of the religious thought of the ancient 
world, Here we have another such study, and the 
author must be congratulated on his handling in 
text, motes and acditional notes of his complicated 
material. But he is never afraid to criticise 
authors whom he knows so well. Nor is he averse to 
the expression of modern parallels. “Toute grande 
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ville est essentiellement paienne. Et tout Chretien 
réfiéchi se retrouve, par force, devant les mémes 
difficultés’ (p. 406). “What has been is what will be, 
and what has been done is what will be done’ 
(Eel. 1.9). 

J. STEVENSON. 


Geanoxorios (D. J.) Emperor Michael Palaeo- 
logus and the West, 1258-82. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press (London: 
Oxford U.P.). 1959. Pp. xiii + 494. 4 plates. 

 Jmaps. £3. | 

The author's wide knowledge of the abundant 
material and use of unfamiliar sources, Kern's cia 
eg. no less than Holobolos, deserve immediate 
praise. 

He divides his book into three parts, describing 
successively Michael Palacologue’s Nicene career, the 
first years of the restored Empire and, lastly, the con- 
flict between Charles of Anjou and Palacologue, seen 
as the crowning-point, not only of the years spent 
staving Charles off, but of Michael's whole career. 

Chapter t (following Introduction and Prologue) 15 
called ‘Formative years’. Hence, I suppose, the 
section on lack of evidence of maternal influence on 
Michael's youth, which, with its exhaustive notes, 
reads so wonderfully like the parody of a work of 
massive erudition. The space might, however, have 
been given to more positive information. Chap- 
ters 2 and 4 are better balanced. To Chapter 3 (*The 
Battle of Pelagonia’) I shall return later. 

The central section deals with the return to 
CP, measures of administration and defence, 
attitude adopted towards Latin population, courting 
of Rome, relations with Genoa and Venice, with 
Manfred and Greeks and Franks of the Peloponnese, 
all in considerable detail. Not for nothing is the 
book Michael and the West. But a balanced account, 
even of relations with the West, requires a minimum 
of reference to the East. In no section of the book 
is that minimum provided. Even the Balkans are 
dealt with so fragmentarily and incoherently that 
their role is barely comprehensible. And the further 
from the West, the scrappier the treatment. “The 
Turkish peril’, says G. *. . . has been taken into con- 
sideration as it affected policy toward the Wear’. 
Let me quote the consideration given to the Turkish 
peril: ‘The charge frequently levied against Michael 
of virtually unqualified neglect of his Asiatic frontiers 
must, to a certain degree at least, be modified in the 
light of his bold plan of using Latin crusading armies 
to restore Anatolia to Byzantine rule’ (pp. 4-5; 
repeated in different terms p. 290; pp. 287-91, €x- 
panding the point, contain a few disorganised refer- 
ences to the Eastern situation). Add such rare and 
abrupt utterances as ‘fortifying Michael's decision was 
the recent severe defeat of the Greeks at the hands of 
the Turks on the Sangarios river’ (p. 949). What 
Greeks? What Turks? A coherent account, how- 
ever brief, of Michael's remarkable Eastern policy of 
alliances, at least, is necessary—and deserved a little 
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more space than an idea which he was unable to 

The last and longest section extends from Manfrecl's 
defeat at Benevento to the Sicilian rising. The 
unrealisable union with Rome dominates everything. 
G. remarks that the Pope (here Clement I'V) did not 
realise that his demands were too uncompromising for 
Michael to have a hope of getting them implemented. 
On the other hand his solemn considerations as to 
whether Nicholas II] was party to secret machina- 
tions between Michael and Peter of Aragon leave 
things much as they were, ic. that the Pope realised 
Charles was getting out of hand, and accordingly did 
nothing to help him or hinder Peter. Distributions of 
Greek gold to a few cardinals would make little differ- 
ence. And if Nicolas in person had received some, 
he would hardly have sold his soul for it, ic. felt 
obliged to render in exchange any serivces he con- 
sidered unsuitable. 

The narrative closes with Michael's death, leaving 
CP freed from the Angevin menace. 

Two appendices follow: ‘Further arguments on 
the existence of a Greco-Aragonese Alliance’ and 
‘Six unpublished documents illustrating Byzan- 
tine—Latin relations’, Of these latter, five are chiefly 
of interest for commercial and business practice. The 
sixth consists in fact of three ‘anonymous epigrams 
in political verse... eulogising Michael VIII P., or, 
very possibly, his grandson, Michael TX... . The 
verses, of conventional panegyric style and wording, 
offer no new material of particular historical impor- 
tance’. All these documents would perhaps be 
happier in a specialised review, but one must be 
grateful for any space allowed to the publishing of 
new texts. 

To return to G.’s chapter “The Battle of Pela- 
gona’, which relates the campaigns between the 
death of Lascaris and the taking of CP. He gives 
these events almost exclusively in terms of quotations 
from the sources. The value of this method depends 
on an appreciation, firstly of the sources themselves, 
secondly of the way the information is presented in 
the sources. True a footnote mentions that Acro- 
polites was a prisoner at the time. (Incidentally, G. 
might have had some comment to make on Acro- 
polites’ silence after the taking of CP. Did A. 
prefer to keep quiet about a period when he had been 
sO conspicuous a servant of the Union?). The 
assessment of the Chronicle of the Morea: ‘if its material 
can be controlled by Byzantine or Latin sources— 
especially in the case of the Morea itself, about whose 
affairs the authors were presumably well-informed, 
there seems no valid reason to disregard its informa- 
tion’ can hardly even mean anything except to a 
reader already fairly familiar with the Chronicle. 
(While on the subject of the Chronicle, I regret 
that none of the numerous notes concerns that 
‘sebastocrator Theodore’, who embraces in his one 
person both John the Bastard and John Palacologuc). 
To the reliability of Gregoras a sufficient clue is 
given, though not till p. 950, note 51. In fact, for 
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the campaigns of this chapter his most dependable 
contributions are his mistakes, ‘A late and muddled 
account’, says Nicol. Pachymeres presents his own 
difficulties. Reluctant, as he says himself, to break 
the thread, he will carry a particular story to its 
conclusion, resuming the general narrative at a point 
whose identification may be easy—or extremely 
hazardous. <A brief analysis of his version of these 
events shows, apparently, three campaigns. 
(1) Michael of Epirus, aware of the Nicene crisis, 
decides on an offensive and appeals to his sons-in-law 
for support. His own bastard, John, is busy holding 
up John Palacologue at Verroia (how J.P. got there is 
not explained). The Despot assembles his own and 
allied troops, and, before we know where we are, a 
battle recognisable as Pelagonia is beginning. The 
consequences for William of Achaia are pursued until 
after the taking of CP. (2) Back to a campaign 
immediately after Pelagonia, between the Despot's 
son, Nicephorus, and Strategopoulos. (3) After de- 
scribing Michael's coronation and some considerable 
diplomatic activity, Pachymeres says that Michael 
sent his brother, éti douforixor Grra, out west, where 
he ranges from Dyrrachium to Neo Patras, taking a 
large number of fortresses. To reward him, the 
Emperor promotes him to sebastocrator, sending the 
insignia out west. What does G. make of this cam- 
paign, with its wealth of place-names, whereas the 
first campaign has the single name of Verroia? And 
when does he date it? 

In fact Acropolites, though he may dwell less on the 
tale of treachery, is the only one of the Greek chroni- 
clers to give an account of these campaigns that 
might be reliable and chronologically ordered. To 
his description of the gradual retreat from Vorila 
Longos, past Stamos, Soskes and Molyskos, to the 
final débandade at Prilap G. does not do justice, 

Pachymeres’ account is, in spite of G., very close to 
Acropolites’. The decisive réle they both attribute 
to the Bastard would in any case set them apart. 

A fairly recent article, D. Nicol’s Date of the Battle 
of Pelagonia, with the conclusion of which G, seems 
to express a sort of vague agreement, follows Acro- 
polites quite closely, dividing hostilities into an 
autumn expedition (Akr. zpé tod Pactdumd: oreplijrat, 
also Gregoras), a successful spring campaign followed 
by a regathering of the Despot's forces, and then the 
operations leading up to Pelagonia. 

G. neither makes these difficulties clear, nor takes a 
decided line in interpreting them. 

Topography of the battle remains to a large extent 
ebseure. But surely a book which purports to give 
the most complete and up-to-date account of certain 
events should not so frequently send the reader back 
to a preparatory article. Particularly if this article 
is merely to send him further back... to the Mepaay 
“Fane Ey xondocaideta. 

A sampling of scattered complamts: firstly con- 
cerning dates which are not always made as clear as 
they might be, or at best in a footnote twenty pages 
later. The Muzalons were murdered ‘only a few 
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days’ after Theodore’s burial. According to Acro- 
polites of tprraioz, while Pach. and Greg. state 
that it was at the ninth-day ceremony. P. 192 
similarly: ‘not long after the battle of Benevento’, 
while a footnote runs ‘Cf. Ptolemy of Lucca. . . 
Anno Domini 1269... Also Del Giudice who 
believes Charles began preparations . . . alter van- 
quishing the Saracens of Lucera (1269)’. The text, 
+t is truc, continues with events attributable to 1266, 
but gives no date. Again, the author has every right 
to accept the Anonymous of Trani, and date the 
marriage of Helena to Manfred and June 1259. He 
should, however, give warning that Acropolites and 
Pachymeres state categorically and repeatedly that 
it is accomplished, in connexion with different events 
of 1258. 

G.’s partiality for his hero is natural. But when he 
says (p. 909): “Victory, nevertheless, fell to the 
imperial forces’, citing Ogier's report and Pachy- 
meres, what Ogier actually says is that the Bastard 
nocuit ¢is (the Emperor's troops), while Pachymeres 
simply speaks of the imprisonment of Andronicus and 
his companions, not of the events that caused it. 

One is tempted to transfer to Michael Palacologus 
and the West its author's judgement on Hopf’s Geschichte 
‘wretchedly organised and frequently imaccurate, yet 
still extremely useful because of its enormous amount 
of detail’. 

P. Kariin-HavTer. 


Norr.—The Autobiography of Michael has recently 
been re-issued by (1) D. A. Zakythinos, Byz. Avimena, 
Barus) Pisdiobijay no. 3, Athens, 1957(2) H. Grégoire, 
Byzantion 1959-60, Brussels. 


Démonstration de la prédication 
apostolique. Trad, de l'arménien par L. M. 
Froidevaux. Paris: les Editions du Cerf, 1959- 
Pp. 182. Fr. g6o. 

In studying the texts of the Greek Fathers, the 
Oriental versions are of great importance. The 
translations into Syriac, Armenian, Coptic, Ethiopic, 
Georgian and Arabic are often older than the ¢xtant 
Greck manuscripts, and in some cases were mace: 
within a few years of the writer's death. Several 
Syriac manuscripts date from the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury. It not infrequently happens that whole works 
are preserved in a translation, all Greek manuscripts 
having disappeared for various reasons. Syriac 
collections have been the most explored, but in 
Armenian there arc many thousands of manu- 
scripts containing Patristic works still uncatalogued. 
The most important collection still generally unavail- 
able in the West is that in the Matenadaran, the State 
library at Erevan, which now also includes the collec- 
tion formerly held at Etchmiadzin and catalogued by 
Karinecan. 

It was in Erevan in 1904 that the Armenian 
scholar Ter-Mkerttschian found a manuscript of the 
thirteenth century containing inter alia the completely 
unknown work of Irenacus, the ‘Proofs of the 
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Apostolic Preaching’. It is remarkable that the 
existence of this work was only suspected through a 
single reference in Eusebius (HE V, 26: where it 8 
called ‘"Exidertig tod deoatodixod eyptypatos) and 
that no quotations were known in any language. A 
few years later an Armenian collection of Patristic 
extracts, dating from perhaps the seventh century, 
was discovered by the same scholar and was found to 
contain two quotations from the ‘Proofs’. The text 
of this lost work was first published by Ter-Mkertt- 
schian and Harnack in 1907, since when it has been 
translated into various European languages (English 
edition by J. P. Smith, 1952)- 

The Armenian is literal to the point of forced con- 
structions and phrases, a very common feature 
translations made after the carliest classical period, 
(The most extreme examples of this kind of transla- 
tion are so literal as to be incomprehensible unless 
the reader can supply the obvious underlying Greek.) 
This particular text is probably to be dated to the 
turn of the sixth and seventh centuries. 

The new French edition by Froidevaux contains a 
fesh translation and follows the pattern of the 
‘Sources Chrétiennes’ series. There are notes to the 
text and an introduction describing the manuscript 
and the style of the Armenian translation. The 
Armenian script is not used, but the transliteration 
follows the standard method of Mcillet. The notes 
are copious and deal with philological as well as 
theological questions. This is a valuable addition to 
the critical texts available to Patristic scholars. 

R. W. Tomson. 


Suenearp (P.) Athos: the Mountain of Silence. 
London: Oxford University Press. 1960. 
Pp. vili-+ 110, 57 illus. incl. 29 in colour. 
£2 ros. od. 

Comme album, ce petit ouvrage est de premier 
ordre, Beaucoup de ses photographies en couleurs, 
qui sont, pour la plupart, loeuvre de M. Paul de 
Marchie van Voorthuysen, rivalisent en finesse et en 
force expressive avec les meilleures photogray hies en 
couleurs d'un autre album récent sur le Mont- 
Athos: Chrysostomus Dahm, Athos, Berg der Ver- 
kldrung, Offenburg, Burda Verlag, 1959. 

Quant au texte lui-méme, il appelle une apprécia- 
tion moins enthousiaste, surtout si on le juge d'un 
point de vue purement scientifique et historique. 

Pour étre équitable 4 l'égard de l'auteur et de ses 
intentions, je me permets de citer presque en enter 
le foreword, dont il a fait précéder cette éclition 
anglaise (qui a paru aprés la traduction aliemande 
de 1959): 

‘In the pages of text that follow IT have not sought 
to give a record of personal impressions of a visit, or 
of several visits, to the Holy Mountain, Rather I 
have sought to present certain aspects of the life of 
Athos and of its monks as objectively as possble. 
To this end I have included in the texts many 
passages—historical, descriptive, spiritual—from the 
works of other writers. The names of some of these 
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writers are given in the notes. The names of many 
others—Robert Byron, R. M. Dawkins, Emmanuel 
Amand de Mendieta are examples—do not appear. 
But to both—to those I mentioned and to those I do 
not mention—I am conscious of my debt, and of 
how much what is of any value in the text owes to 
them, and of the fact that in preparing it [ have 
done litth more than arrange extracts from their 
works in a way which has seemed best for the 
presentation of my subject.’ 

Nous sommes donc diment avertis. Avec une 
parfaite sincérité, l'auteur nous dit qu’en vue de 
micux atteindre Ile but qu'il s’est propose, il s'est 
borné, le plus souvent, A arranger des extrait 
d’ouvrages récents et s¢ricux sur la Sainte-Montagne, 
sans se croire obligé 4 citer toutes ses sources. En 
face d’une si charmante modestic, j'aurais mauvaise 
grace A me plaindre de cette utilisation assez massive 
(et & laquelle je ne m'attendats pomt) de ma Presgu’ 
Tie des Calayers (Paris, 1955). 

Rédigé avec des sentiments de révérence et méme 
de fervente admiration pour le monachisme athonite 
—le Dr Sherrard est lui-méme un membre de 
V'Eglise orthodoxe— cet ouvrage est assurément une 
bonne introduction a la vie des moines hagiorites, 4 
lusage des lecteurs de langue anglaise qui ont besoin 
d'une premiére initiation. C'est A ce titre que ce 
livre, orné de tant de photographies prises sur le vil, 
doit étre recommandé, ct qu'il meérite d’étre large- 
ment répandu parmi les amateurs de belles images ct 

J'ai employé 4 dessein le terme de ‘belles histoires’, 
parce que, dans presque tous les chapitres de ce 
livre, le Dr Sherrard aime conter A ses lecteurs 
quelques-unes des ‘belles histoires’ dont raffolent les 
caloyers. 

Prenons par example les pages 5 ct 6. L'auteur 
nous apprend que la ‘sainte ceinture’ de la Mére de 
Dieu est aujourd'hui conservée dans un coffret d’or 
4 Vatopédi, Il nous raconte en detail la légende, 
qu'il semble présenter comme un fait historique, de 
la visite de la Mére de Dieu A la presqu’ile de l’Athos 
encore paicnne, alors qu'elle était accompagnée de 
Papétre Jean et qu'elle se rendait 4 Chypre pour y 
rencontrer Lazare. A en croire Je Dr Sherrard, 
tous les habitants paiens furent alors baptisés; Marie 
déclara que désormais la Montagne serait sa pro- 
prictée, et une voix miraculeuse, venue du ciel, con- 
firma la priére et la bénédiction de Maric. IT nous 
apprend également que la vie monastique a été 
inaugurée 4 l'Athos par ‘saint’ Constantin le Grand, 
qui vint 4 l’Athos et y construisit trois grandes églises, 
sur les emplacements des monastéres actuels de 
Vatopédi, d'Iviron ect du Protafon de Karyés. 
C’est avec un plaisir évident que le Dr Sherrard narre 
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ees “belles histoires’, mais il omet d'ajouter qu’elles 
sont purement légencdaires. 

Aux pages 6 4 3, il cite des extraits, édifiants 4 
coup sir, mais également légendaires, de la Vie 
légendaire de Pierre l’Athonite. Le plus long 
extrait reproduit un discours que la Mére de Dieu 
avait adressé 4 saint Nicolas en faveur dudit Pierre. 

Ces quelques exemples, que l'on pourrait multi- 
plier, montrent qu’en rédigeant son premier chapitre 
sur |’ ‘histoire’ du monachisme athonite, le Dr 
Sherrard s'est placé résolument au point de vue 
hagiorite. Dans cette perspective, l'histoire ct la 
légende se mélent inextricablement, 4 la grande joic 
des lecteurs qui aiment les ‘belles histoires’. Les 
historiens ou simplement les esprits qui recherchent 
avant tout les faits assurés ct contrélés, pourront se 
dispenser de lire le chapitre ‘historique’. 

Le deuxiéme chapitre traite brié¢vement de l'organi- 
sation de la vie monastique sur la Sainte-Montagne. 
Vu le caractére populaire de ce livre, l’auteur 
rappelle assez longuement les origines du mona- 
chisme byzantin (pp. 29-96), et consacre plusicurs 
pages (pp. 50-6) aux icones ‘thaumaturgiques’ 
(la Portaissa d'Iviron, la Tritherowsa de Chilandari, 
l'icone de saint Georges A Zographou) et aux reliques. 
En rapportant ces ‘belles histoires’, l’auteur consent 
souvent néanmoins 4 employer le terme de ‘légende’, 
mais c'est surtout A propos de certaines reliques que 
le Dr Sherrard semble faire preuve d'une excessive 
credulite. 

Les deux derniers chapitres (la vie du moine et la 
vie contemplative) sont de loin les meilleurs: auteur 
se sent davantage dans son clement. De longs 
extraits du Grand Ewchologe nous mettent sous les 
yeux quelques-unes des plus belles prires de la 
triple profession monastique des caloyers de l’Athos. 
On trouvera aussi des indications élémentaires mais 
assez exactes sur la nourriture, le travail ct la priére 
des moines, J‘ai regretté que les trop courte: pages 
econsacrées A l'office divin (pp. 74-9) ne contiennent 
aucune notation précise sur |"hesperinos, |'apodipnon, le 
mésonyktiton, l'orthos et les Petites Heures. Kien non 
plus sur la Liturgic, dont le nom est simplement 
mentionné, C'est IA une grave lacune dans un 
pareil ouvrage. 

Quant au dernier chapitre, qui traite de la vie 
contemplative, il est excellent. L'auteur y cite 
at Syméon le Nouveau Théologien et 
ES d'écrivains spirituels byzantins, dont il 
emprunte les textes A la Philocalie de Nicodéme 
I"Hagiorite, qu'il utilise dans les traductions anglaises 
de E. Kadloubovsky ct de G. E. H. Palmer (1951 ct 
1o54). La priére dite ‘de Jésus’ y regoit évidemment 
le développement qui lui revient. 

EMMANUEL AMAND DE MENDIETA, 
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